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Introduction { 



The problem of national or ethnic minorities became and has remained 
inseparable from, the spread of national consciousness ih the early nineteenth 
century, which soon translated into the political concept of nationalism aimed 
at the creation of nation^states. Although nationalism spread to all continents, 
eastern Europe became the classic historical example of its. force and implica- 
tion. The complexity of the issue grew as national minorities became "subject 
nationalities This division of ruling nationality and subjugated ethnic 
minorities led to a multiplicity of issues, conflicts, and problems. In short, 
^jhese problems became a historic force dangerous to overlook or under- 
estimate as an element of cause and effect. 

- Realizing the importance of the national minorities in eastern Europe and 
the absence of scholarly tools necessary for an iri-depth study of and under- 
standing of^the probiem,.agroup of experts was assembled for the production 
of a one- volume handbook comprised of basic information to serve as a f guide 
to the pertinent intehiational literature on the subject. White being aware of 
the difficulty of covering the v^st material within one volume aftd proving a 
t complete bibliography, the decision was made to introduce the student and 
researcher to the better-known international sources /monographs, and peri- 
odica! literature. Additionally, the Handbook reveals the suWance, extent, 
and importance of the issues related tb national minorities as they emerged 
after World War I and assesses the developments up through 1980. The 
bibliography, international in scope, should make the Handbbok useful not 
only in the English-speaking world but in other countries as well. 

The contributors- made an extra effort to include material for all the 
minorities populating the respective countries. However, the number, and 
quality of entries vary, depending on the number of worjes that have been 
printed and their availability. For' this reason an unevenness remains as a 
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xiv / Introduction 

witness to existing gaps, a problem to be considered by experts in future 
^TeSearch and publications. r \ •" . . * 

^The Handbook's prganizatiQn and scheme ar£ patterned on my Guide t& 
the Study of the Soviet Nationalities: Non-Russian Peoples of the USSR 
0982), which, in fact, .pointed to the need for the Handbook. Thuk this 
volume can be seen as a logical extension oijht Guide, since severaPeast 
European national minorities after World War II w^re incorporated into the 
Soviet Union, and in some instances still reside on both sides of the present 
Soviet frontiers. * - . 1 

As to the technical organization of the HandBtok, the following should 
be observed: „ 

1) A general chapter brings the national minbrities issue into, the focus 
and context of east European history and the present situation! This chapter is 
fd^&wed by a list of works discussing various aspects of eastern Europe as 
introductory literature and then by works on national minorities in general. / 

2) Chapters o^individual countries discuss thfe treatment of the national 
minorities, statistical data, and political, social, economic, >and educational 
aspects and changes that have occurred during the three periods: the interwar 
period, World War II; and post-World War II up to 1980. Each essay is 
followed by an annotated, selected international bibliography of titles repre- 
senting different views and interpretations, * \ 

3) Entries under >the respective national minorities are arranged \n 
alphabetical order. However, when the number of entries surpassed 30, a sub- 
division by subject headin^seemed appropriate, offering the ua4 a more 
direct access to the material, A coritelete description of the wdre cited is 
accompanied* by an annotation informing the user of the wor&s special s 
features, value, and point of view. Mpsi of the titles in non- Western languages 
have been translated iftto English to -facilitate wider use. 

/ 

. The inclusion of Austria and /Italy, with their small ethnic groups of 
Slovenes and Croats, extends the Handbook^ coverage to countries which 
otherwise are not geographically considered a part of eastern Europe. Like- 
wise, Theodor Veiter's contribution on "Nationality Research Centers in 
Eastern European Countries** provides information not always available, 
increasing the Handbook's value as a guide to further study. 

The magnitude of the problem with which this volume cdneerns itself has 
been very recently acknowledged by the British author Raymond Pearson in 
his study National Minorities in Eastern Europe 1848-1945 (London: 
Macmillan Press, 1983), offering a general overview of National minorities in 
eastern Europe with the background development since 1848. Pearson's 
volume, together with titles included in the general chapter of the present 
work, provides additional material for experts and as well as general re&ders. 

In my capacity |s contributor, organizer, and editor of the project, I 
would like to express my thanks to all the contributors for their part of the 
project and for their collegia! collaboration during all stages of the work for 
the last eighteen months. While the "handbook is the product of a team of 
. schofers, J personally am obliged to Professor Joseph Rothschild from 

- * 
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. Columbia University for his advice in the preparation of my contribution, and 
to Professor Donald F. Tingley from Eastern Illinois University for his 
generous assistance in the exepution of my editorial responsibility. AgenerouS 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education in support of \he project made 
it easier for contributors to complete their assignments. Certainly my wife, 

t MarifrLouise, after many years of loyal collaboration and support, deserves 
my gratitude not only for the preparation of the final %raft but aiso for her 
involvement in the frork from the beginning. 



^Stephan 
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_ Eastern European 
National Minorities, 
1919-1980* 



A 



Stephan M. Horak 



1 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

Demographic Problems and Changes 



Political, linguistic* religious, and cultural as well as socioeconomic 
implications pertaining > to a&4 emerging from- the presence of national 
minorities (ethnic groups not belonging to a dominant na^onaiity in a nation) 
are better understood through statistics. Without statistical data, issues 
^tscuss^d remain vague and arbitrary in perception. Hence, any compilation 
of arguments aimed at the fortification of conclusions or solutions necessitates 
a knowledge of the number of peoples in question. Specifically, any judgment 
concerning the borders of a given state, especially in the east European area in 
„ an age of nationalism and national consciousness, can best be addressed with- 
the use of prqper statistical information. Popular opinions and false data will 
not survive the test of time and do not serve any purpose, as the history of 
post- World War I eastern Europe shows. 

bontrary to the popular conception, the end of World War I, the collapse 
af the Russiarf and German empires, and the disintegration of the HabSburg 
empire were not followed by the emergence of national states. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia cannot be considered to have true national 
states. Likewise, the states in existence prior to the war, such as Romania and 
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2/1- Eastern European National Minorities. 1 912*1980 

Bulgaria, contained a significant number of minorities, Hungary and Albania 
came closest to the concept of national states, with less than S% 5f "foreign" 
tlements. I 

The following tables, covering both periods, illustrate the problem of 
national minorities. They are based on ^§ut S. Shoup's data in~ The East 
European and Soviet Data Handbook . 1 















t 


Albania 




* 

\ 




1945 


m 


ft V * 

1955. 


% 


Total population 
Albanians 
. Others 


1,122,044 
1,075,467 
46,577 


100.^0 
95.82 
4.18 


1,391,499 
• 1,349,051 

42,448 

t . 


100.00 
97.00 
3.00 




* Czechoslovakia 

4 








mo 




1970 




Total population 14,729,536 100.00 14,361,557 * 100.00 
Czechs f & Slovaks 9.756.604 66.20 13,538,102 94.32 
Others 4,972.932 33.80 " 823.455 5.68 
(1930 census within prewar boundaries; 1970 census within the postwar boundaries) 




i 


Bulgaria 






* 


1934 


<% 


1965 




* Total population 
Bulgarians 
Others 


6,077,939 
5,274,854 
803,085 


100.00 
86.80 
13.20 

Hungary 


8,227,866 
7,231,243 
996,623 


100.00 
87.90 
12.10 


* 


1930 




. 1970 


% 


Total population 

Hungarians 

Others 


8,685,109 
8,000,335 
684,774 


ioo.oo' 

( 4 7.90 


10,322,099 
10,166,237 
1.55,862 


100.00 
98.50 
1.50 



(Nationality determined by language) 
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Historical Summary / 3 



Poland 



1931 



1975- 



Total population 

Poles 

Others 



31,985,779 100.00 33,846,000 100.00 

21,993,444 68.90 33,142,000 97.90 

9,992,335 31.10 704,000 2.10 



(1931 census by native tongue; 1975 census only by estimation. Sjnce the census of 
1931 was based on native tongue, its results do not reflect correct numbers when 
religious and ethnic affiliation are used in determining nationality. -By these latter 
identities, the number of Poles would be approximately 1 9,430,000 <61%) and all 
non-Poles 12,486,000 (39%). See Stephan M. Horak, Poland and Her National 
Minorities, 1919-1939 {New York: Vantage Press, 1961}, pp. .80-100.) ; 



Total population 
Romanians • 



1930 



Romania 
I 



1977 



18,057,028 100.00 Jl, 559,416 100.00 

12,981,324 71.90 19,001,721 ^ 88.10 

» Others i " 5,075,704 18.10 2,557,695 11.90 "* 

(1930 census within the prewar boundaries; preliminary results only a$ 1*977 census) 



Total population 

Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Macedo- 
nians, Montene- 
grins, Muslims 

Others 



1931 



Yugoslavia 



13,934,038 
11,866,233 

* 2,067,805 



1971 



100.00 20,522,972 



85.16 17,781,619 



14.84 2,741,353 



100.00 * 
87.00 

13.00 



4 / I -Eastern European National Minorities, 1919-1980 

By dividing the total population of thfse seven east European countries 
for the interwar and post- World War II periods into two groups— states 
nationalities and national minorities the following /picture emerges: 



Interwar Period * Post-Wor!«J War II 

4jt Period , 

>1930s % : 1970s 



Total population 94,Sii $ 47} 100.00 116.231,409 * 100.00 

State nationalities ' v. T0,<948*261 ^75.00 . 102,209,973 92.80 



National minorities 23,^3,212^ 25^ * 8,021,436 7.20 



This cumulative table, together with the data on individual countries cited 
above, illustrates several crucial changes whi£h }o6k place in eastern Europe. 
Apafct from political and socioeconomic upheavals resulting from World War 
II ami its aftermath, pefhaps \he most lasting impact upon the rftgion was the 
demographic simplification in several countries,' This" is especially true when 
considering that the^ problem of minorities of the interwar period was the most 
troublesome and unresolveable issuejif fecting the internal as well as external 
affairs of several states, f k 

The declihe of the number of peoples identifiable as nation^ minorities 
reduced the level of * dissatisfaction arid potential conflicts. The-number of 
people in that category of the interwar period has declinded significantly— 
from 23.6 million4o only 8 million (7,2%)— and does not currently pose a 
serious political problem. Moreover, after 1945 all seven countries emerged 
almost as national states, with the percentage of minorities ranging from L5% 
(Hungary) to 13% in Yugoslavia, which had always been a multinational state. 

JTie largest shift in the demographic composition took place in jfost- 
Wofld War II Poland and Czechoslovakia, countries which had experienced 
the greatest ethnic problems during the interwar peripd. This shift w^s the 
result of the war, the defeal of Nazi Germany, subsequent territorial changes, 
and the forceful resettlement of some 10 million Germans. Extermination of 
the Jews was the second largest cause affecting Poland, Hungary, and, 
Romania. , , 

On the other hand, the only large current national minority living outside 
its mother country re the Hungarians in Romania (1,706,874) and in Czecho- 
slovakia (572,569). Numbering over 3,800,000 in the 1930s, the large Jewish 
populations^ eastern Europe was reduced to only 72,600 by the 1970s as a 
result of Nazi extermination and the emigration after 1945* The Jews who 
remaned were no longer set apart from the rest of 'society as they had been 
before the war, but in most cases integrated themselves into the native 
population and institutions. The disappearance of the Jews, together with the 
removal of the Germans from almost ail countries except Romania (358,732) 
in 1977), emerges as the most characteristic change on the demographic map of 
eastern. Europe* Additionally, over 5 million Ukrainians and 2 million 



W Historical Summary / S 

Belorussians, formerly Polish citizens, together with their ethnic territories, 
were incorporated into the Ukrainian SSR and Bfciorussian SSR t respectively. 

Political Implications and t Problem s 

: : 1 ; I : 

of the Int erwar Period and World War I I 

v " • » 

The year 1919 did not precipitate nationalism; nationalism antedated it 
and had existed for decades. This date is selected for practical purposes as a 
point from which nationalist emerged in a new and active role, marking the 
* opening of th$ iiU^waLera, Several important events took place that year 

- which affected the fate and future of all the peoples of east and southeast 
Eurc^tf^Jt^was the year of the Versailles peace treaty with Germany and the 
Treaty of St. Geimain-en-Laye with Austria* of September 10, by which the 
independent republic of Austria recognized the independence of Czechoslova- 

m Ilia, Poland ? Yugoslavia, and Hungary -states which had come into existence 
toward the end of 1918. These two settlements, together with the Trianon 
Treaty of 1920 with Hungary, redrew completely the political map of east and 
southeast Europe and finalized the victories of nationalism by accepting tije 
principle of national self-determination in drawing up new frontiers and 
resolving international disputes. 

-Despite the noble intentions regarding the rights of peoples to s£if- 
government, in practice, justice was not always carried out. The right to self- 
determination ef many ethnic groups in that geographical area was violated on 
numerous occasions. Several reasons can be cited for the uneven application of 
this principle. World War, I and the local wars and skirmishes which followed 
left in their wakes both victorious and defeated nations. The latter, of course, 
. were denied equal treatment, as was the case with the Germans, Hungarians, 
/ Ukrainians, Belorussians, Macedonians, and the Albanians of the Kosovo 
province. Another contributing factor was the uneven development Of 
national consciousness among the peoples of eastern Europe/ Like any other 
tregd, world view, system, or ideology, nationalism is characterized by varying 
degrees of development. Its intensity and degree of penetration among the 
masses, as well as the commitment by the elite, differed widely frpm one 

- geographical location to another, making one nation stronger than the other 
and placing some people in a more favorable position than others. For 
example, the Poles found themselves in a better position than the Belorussians 

' or the Ukrainians, The Czechs* fortune and position greatly outweighed those 
Of the Sudeten Germans and the Slovaks. The Romanians quickly took 
advantage of their position opposite the Hungarians. The Serbs considered 
themselves superior to the Croats and the' Slovenes; hcijce, they seized the role 
of the dominant nationality in Yugoslavia. 

Apart from 'real or perceived, causes dividing the peoples into state- 
nationalities and ethnic minorities, the post- World War I settlement left in its 
wakq the most serious problem— 23.6 million out of 94.5 million people 

v remained as subject nationalities. Two out of every seven east central 
Europeans were forced to live in a country not of their choice and were 
deprived of national freedom and full citizenship. In fact, only 70.9 million 
people could claim status of state-nation for themselves. 
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In countries where the minorities numbered above* 30%, the celebrated 
victories were premature* Multinational states such as Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia found themselves having to deal, simultaneously with two enemies- 
social or economic internal difficulties ancf hostile neighbors. The animosities 
created by the local wars and conflicts and unstable conditions encouraged 
foreign intervention- To wit— the Poiish-Ukrab^an war of 1918-1919 for the 
possession of Eastern Galicia (West Ukraine); the Polish-Soviet Russian war 
* of 1919-1920, which led to the partition of Belorussian and Ukrainian terri- 
tories under the terms of the Treaty of Riga of March 18, 1921; the Polish- 
Czechoslovak conflict over the Teschen area in January 1919; the Polish- 
Lithuaniart feud of 1922 precipitated by Poland's incorporation of Vijna 
(Wilno); Czechoslovakia's disregard for the principle of self-determination in 
regards to Sudeten Gentians; the Hungarian-Czechoslovak short war of 
March 191 8 oyer an area in South Slovakia with a population of -some 700,009 
Magyars, occupied previously by the Czech army; the Romanian invasion of 
Hungary and the occupation of Transylvania in November 1918, and the 
invasion of Hungary in April 1919 to forestall reconquest of that province; the 
imposition on Hungary of the Treaty of Trianon's harsh terms leading to 
losses of territory and population to Czechoslovakia,. Romania, and 
Yugoslavia (as a result Hungary was willing to join any alliance aimed at the 
nullification of the Trianon terms); Yugoslavia's dispute with Italy in February 
1919 regarding Fiume and the territory on the Dalmatian coast; the Treaty of 
Neuilly of November 27, 1919/ which, among other restrictions, deprived 
Bulgaria of a seaboard on the Acgpan Sea and gave some border areas to 
Yugoslavia- Refugees from previously Bulgarian-held parts of Thrace and 
Macedonia organized the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
. (IMRO), whose activities in the years to come created a state of chronic 
tension between Bulgaria and her neighbors. As a result of these activities, 
Greece invaded Bulgaria in October 1922/ And, finally, in January 1918, 
Bessarabia was invaded by, and later incorporated into, Romania; and in^a 
separate peace treaty of the same year, Romania was given the province of 
Bukovina. 

This long list of short wars and lasting conflicts occurring immediately 
/ after World War I created three distinct complications: 1) directly or 
/ indirectly, all countries involved had to deal- with the issues of national 
mitfBrities, mainly the ethno-territorial group; 2) almost all resurfaced on the 
agenda of history and contributed enormously tb new decisions, conflicts, 
wars, and settlements less than two decades later; 3) all found themselves 
" ' pulled into World War II, after which most of them underwent basic political, 
social, and economic changes as well as territorial and demographic changes, 
becoming predominantly, except for Yugoslavia, almost homogeneous states. 

In regards to the ethnic problem of interwar eastern Europe and its 
implications, Professor Joseph Rothschild correctly observed that 

all in all, the rather complicated structure of the ethnic. minority 
question both reflected the attempted but fragile interwar Euro- 
pean power-balance and f due to the ensuing political tensions, also 
helped to overturn it. 2 
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It is unfortunate that the countries of eastern Europe were either unable 
or unwilling to comprehend the poignancy of the issue and to resolve it in a 
spirit of compromise and partnership. This is not to suggest that aH ills and 
wounds were instantly curable and. that an ideal magic formula could have 
been' applied. Nevertheless, much of the ensuing hostility, bloodshed; hatred, 
and readiness to ally with either Nazi Germany or the Communist Soviet 
Union would not have emerged at alt, or would have been kept to a minipium, 
if internal peace and justice hadLbeen promoted. Rothschild portrays a dismal 
picture of prevailing social and economic conditions in eastern Europe which 
hampered attempts to defuse nationalistic animosity through economic 
improvement. 3 Overpopulation in some areas, the absence of industrial 
progress, low agricultural productivity, and high illiteracy, together with the 
impact of the worldwide depression, could hardly provider favorable climate 
% . for reconciliation. Yet the failure of most of the regimes in power to explore 
jneans other than the use of power and terror stands out as the most obvious 
deterrent to improved relations. Having divided the population into first-, 
second-, and third-class citizens, mainly on account of their ethnic origin, the 
k governments of Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, and, to a lesser degree, 
Czechoslovakia, invited the consequences they were neither ready nor able to * 
. handle when their policies began to crumble. f 

Ukrainian, Slovak, Croat, andTTungarian irredenta were Qonceived not in 
^ Berlin or Moscow, but in Warsaw, Bucharest, Prague, and Belgrade. Berlin 
. jumped on the wagon when it was already roiling; therefore, rewriting the 
history on this aspect serves no useful purpose. 

Admittedly, the constitutions of all the respective countries provided, in 
various degrees, for the equality qf ail citizens, and some states, like Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, were obliged to sign agreements explicitly protecting the 
rights of their national minorities. The Polish parliament (Sejm) approved, on 
September 29, 1922, a provincial autonomy for the voivodships of Lwow* 
Stanisiawow', and farnopol (West Ukrainian territory), although it was never 
implemented. Also, Article 7 of the Riga Peace Treaty required both parties to 
guarantee the rights of national minorities. 

Article 12 of the Covenant of League of Nations entitled this body to 
. assi^me the role of guarantor of the rights of national minorities. The follow- 
ing international instruments also stipulated that the national minorities be 
protected by the League of Nations: ] * 

"Minorities" treaties signed at Paris during the peace conference 

1) Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
1 Poland, signed at Versailles on June 28, 191% 

2) Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, signed at St f Germain 

* on September 10, 1919. 

3) Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
Czechoslovakia, signed at St. Germain on September 10, 1919. 

4} Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
Romania, signed at Paris on December 9, 1919. 

5) Treaty between the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
Greece, signed at Sfcvres on August 10, 1920. 
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Special chapters inserted in the general treaties of peace 

1) Treaty of peace with Austria, signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on 
# September 10, 1919 (Part III, Section V, Articles 62 to 69). 

2) Treaty of pe^ce with Bulgaria, signed at Neuilly-sur-Seine on Novem- 
■ - ber 27 f 1919 (Part HI, Section IV, Articles 49 to 57). 

3) Treaiy of peace with Hungary, signed at Trianon on June 4, 1920 
(ParfpUl, Section VI, Articles 54 to 60). \ 

- 4) Trefty of peace with Turkey, signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923 

(Pai I* Section til, Articles 37 to 45). 

Special chapters inserted in <rih?r treaties ^ 

1) German-Polish cc$*cntion on Upper Silesia, dated May 15, 1922 
(Part III). 

2) Convention concerning the Memei Territory, dated May 8, 1924 
(Article 11, and Articles 26 and 27 of the statute annexed to the 
convention)* 

Declarations made before the Council of the League of Nations ^ \ 

1) Declaration* by Albania, dated October 2, I92L 

2) Declaration by Estonia, da*ed September 17, 1^3.. 

3) Declaration by Finland (with* respect to the Aalarid Islands), dated 
June 27, 1921.' 

4) Declaration by Latvia, dated July 7, 1923. * . 

5) Declaration by Lithuania, dated May 12, 1922. 

During the years 1 920- 1 93 1 , nineteen nationalities from thirteen countries 
submitted 525 petitions to the League of Nations citing violations of their 
b rights. Of these petitions, 155 accused Poland of violations. From October 

* 1931 on, some two hundred charges were filed against Poland concerning 

atrocities committed during the pacification of the Ukrainians. During the 
years 1920-1930, 63 petitions were submitted against Romania, 60 against 
Czechoslovakia, and 53 against Yugoslavia. 4 

In 1934, hoping to bring an end to the flow of petitions, Poland refused to 
cooperate with the League of Nations and to recognize its obligations as 
outlined iirthe minority treaty of 1919. This resulted in a weakened Polish 
position on the international scene and did nothing to stem the- growing 
internal difficulties. In searching for a way out of this predicament, Warsaw 
turned to an intensive polonization program. The results were predictable— 
increased violence, creation of two concentration camps, mass arrests, and a 
subsequent increase in terroristic activities by the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN). fhe policy of "an eye for an eye* continued into the last 
days of the existence of interwar Poland. 

A similar situation existed in Czechoslovakia between the Czechs, the 
. Germans, and the Slovaks, and in Yugoslavia between the Serbs and the 
Croats. Conflicting national aspirations had not withered away. On the 
contrary, polonization . was moving stubbornly toward confrontation and 
explosion. World War II merely helped speed it up andincreased its intensity. 
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Eastern Europe's desire for a departure from the status quo coincided in 
tHc late 1930s with similar aims in Nazi Germany^*! Cotnmunist Soviet 
Russia. Moreover, Germany and SoSdet Russia shared an interest in the belt 
separating them, atfact which forced Wm in the initial stages to coordinate 
their actions. The pfevailing conditibns in Europe,* and particularly in some 
east European countries, provided the)n with issues, such as national self* 
determination, territorial claims, and oppressed minorities, which would easily 
be exploited. 

In 1938, under the pretext of justifiable causes, east Europe entered the 
most brutal period of its history, lasting until 1945 and beyond. The process 
began in Austria, whose annexation^ the Reich was approved by 99.75?/r*6f 
the voting population in an Austrian plebiscite on April 10, 1938. Despite the 
presence of German troops and selective terror, this action was considered an 
exercise in s&f-detergjination, a privilege denied them i>y the Western 
democracies in 1919 when the Austrian constituent assembly had votqd 
Austria an integral part of Germany. B$ and large, the Western democracies 
remained silent, being aware of tieir own inconsistency inhandling the 
problem of self-determination. Altnough at this time it appeared that* justice 
had been served, the. Austrians' self-determination wquid soon be obscured by 
the totalitarianism of the Nazi state. 

The fate of the Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia was inescapable, 
especially after the peaceful solution of the Austrian problem. After ail, it was 
argued, over 3 million German people living in a compact area for centuries 
were entitled to self-determination just as the Czechs, the French, and' others 
were. Neville Chamberlain, Edward Daladier, Benito Mussolini, and Adolf 
Hitler found themselves in agreement on that issue pn September 29, 1938 at 
tfW conference in Munich, The warm welcome the British and French 
statesmen received upfrn their return from Munich was for ^saving the peace,** 
asKyell as a testimony to popular acknowledgment of previous wrongdoing. A 
£nain reaction followed. Now Prague, humiliated and weakened by the loss of 
the Sudetenland, had to grant full autonomy to Slovakia on October 4, and to 
Carpatho-Ruthenia (Ukraine) on October 8, 1938. Indeed, both acts were long 
overdue, having been promised in the Pittsburgh Pact of May 30 and in the 
Philadelphia Understanding of October 26, 1918, respectively. 

At this point, Czechoslovakia's ^ssues had been resolved in the spirit of a 
just implementation of the principle of self-determination; The basic 
democratic fraftnework of the republic remained intact and had even been 
improved through the elimination of the remnants of national discrimination. 
Neighbors to the north and south believed the time was right t# submit ineir " 
territorial claims ifs well. , * 

On September 29, Poland, with the largest percentage of the national 
minorities and the worst record in the treatment of them* subtnitted a virtual 
ultimatum to Prague claiming the Teschen region, to which the Czech govern- 
ment yielded. Hitler was pleased to have a new partner in his Neuordnung of 
Europe. Poland's reward for this precariously fragile partnership was an area 
of 400 square miles and some 240,000 inhabitants, with less than 100,000 
Poles. 

The other territorial demand came from Hungary, a request for the 
southern region of Slovakia where 700,000 Magyars lived. On November 2, 
the German- Italian Commission gave Hungary a broad strip of southern 
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Slovakia and Ruthcnia, an area of 5,000 square miles with a population of 
1,000,000. Warsaw, in the past eager to establish a common frontier with 
Hungary, welcomed the decision^ but she had to wait until March 1939 to sec it 
enacted./ Budapest celebrated the partial recovery of Hungary's pre-1918 * 
territory while rapidly falling into Hitler's web. ■ , ;> ^ 

The remainder of the country, now renamed Czeeho-Siovakia, whetted 
the appetites of Hitler and his new partner, Hungary. The epilogue to. Munich 
began in Prague when the government deposed Msgr. Josef Tiso, the" premier 
of Slovakia, accusing him of separatist intent. Tiso appealed for Hitler^ 
intervention, which vfas duly forthcoming. President Hacha was summoned to , 
Berlin, and in a dramatic confrontation accepted protectoJfcte status for _ 
Bohemia -and Moravia, .which were promptly occupied by German troops'.. 
Slovakia, now under German protection, proclaimed her independence on 
March 14, 1939. Germany's involvement and its most benevolent support of 
Slovak national aspirations should, however, neither minimize nor«condemn 
the act of March 14, for the majority of Slovaks did not regret the collapse of 
the republic and welcomed their national independence. The .mood of the 
people began to undergo changes only in 1944, but never to the point of 
relinquishing national aspirations. 

The fate of Carpatho-Ruthenia, which proclaimed its independence as 
Carpatho-Ukraine on March 15, 1939, was tragically different. On the next 
day, with Hitler's permission and Poland's political support, Hungarian troops 
invaded this tinyf epubiic of 400,000 people. Stalin acquiesced because of his 
fear of resurgent sentiment for Ukrainian national statehood so dangerously 
close to Soviet Ukraine. The paramilitary units of the- "Carpathian Sich" 
fiercely resisted the invaders. Within this sequence of events, Ukrainians were 
the first to forcibly resist Hitler's Neuordnung, but Hitler's decision not ta 
tolerate Ukrainian national self-determination had the support not only of 
Budapest but also of Warsaw and Moscow. 

Both Hitler and Stajin were eager to exploit national issues, adroitly using 
them for their own designs and thereby adding a new dimension to their 
strategies. Although the dismantlement of Czechoslovakia, 'except for resis- 
g» tance in Carpatho-Ukraine, had been accomplished peacefully, supporting in 
some quarters the belief in Hitler's innocence, the events of the coming months 
and years convinced skeptics and the naive alike of the real nature of Nazism. 
The reaiizatior/of its naked brutality began to spread over Europe from Berlin 
and Moscow/ As Karl Jasper points out, totalitarian ideologies, while in 
power, necessitate the administration of, "terror as such." 

The Hitler-Stalin Pact of August 23, 1939 not only unchained the Second 
World War but also initiated a new re-mapping of eastern Europe accommo- 
dating Hitler's Lebensraum and the Soviet Unipn's territorial expansion 
program, followed by Sovietization of the incorporated areas. The slightest 
hopes for improvement of the fate of national minorities became an illusion. 
The destruction of Poland and subsequent partition of her territory amounted 
to a total disregard of the national self-determination of the Poles and 
Poland's minorities. The incorporation of the Polish ethnSc territories, Upper 
Silesia, the Poznan province, and eastern Pomerania, into the German Reifih^ 
and the forceful resettlement of the Poles into the General Gouvernement were 
acts of conquest and violence. These historically Polish lands had experienced 
German colonization from the time of Poland's first partition in 1772, yet had 
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preserved their ethnic Polish character into the twentieth century. The number . 
of Gymans in these territories in 1931 amounted to 630,000, i.e., 10% of the 
total population. The irony of histoid has this same pattern of conquest and 
, depopulation applied against the defeated Nazi Germany in 1944-1945, with 
the expulsion of the German population from east of the. Oder-Neisse rivers. 

Germany's partner, the Soviet Union, while, sharing the spoils, excused 
the occupation of the eastern part of Poland, with a population of 13,199,000, 
as an act of "liheratipn of the Beiorussian and Ukrainian brethren from the 
Polish yoke." But the Beiorussian and Ukrainian inhabitants had not been 

. consulted about their coming "liberation,* were' not told about fhe Hitler- 
.* - Stalin Pact, and no delegations begging for "liberation* reached Moscow 
before the Red Army crossed the borders. There were no wdcome banners, as 

. was the case in 194! when the German^troops were grerad in towns and 
' villages. Meetings, propaganda, ejections, and "unification* followed the fait 
/ qccQmpli, >|hile afl procedural ♦details of "liberation* were formally workjed 
out in Moscow. The old yoke was replaced with the burdens of Soviet 
citizenship and deplorable life under the totalitarian regime. National self- 
determination, never mentioned in the official propaganda, was substituted b* 
slogans of the "unification* with the quasi republics o£ the BSSR an* 
Ukrainian SSR. Ukrainian nationalism was proclaimed the "enemy of the 
people/' "and the Russians introduced themselves as "big brothers.* The 
"reunification** of Ukraine with the USSR in 1922, and then West Ukraine and 
North Bukovina with the, Ukrainian SSR in 1939/1940, wa^ one of the most 
costly unifications in history in^terms of human lives. Conservative estimates 
for the period 1922-1955 run between 10 and 12 million Ukrainians who were 
executed, starved to death during the 1932-1933 Stalin-instigated famine, or 
perished in Siberian concentration camps. Beiorussian losses for the same 
period are estimated as- between 3 and 4 million people. 

The /ate and treatment of the peoples under Nazi and Soviet Qccupation 
during the Second World War are discussed in separate chapters, anti a 
selected list of the literature on this subject is appended. The striking similari- 
ties of metho€f?used by the Nazi and Soviet powers to achieve their aims are 
well known. The differences as to detail as well as documentary sources i 
available result from the fact that the defeat of Nazi Germany made original 
documents available to the victors and researchers, whereas in the case of the 
Soviet Union much of the source material remains out of reach, and only 
limited data, some archival pieces and eyewitness accounts, offer fragmentary 
insight into Soviet policy and action. 

The fact remains undisputed, however, that the Hitler-Stalin partnership 
resulted in tragie consequences for the whole of eastern Europe. Poland^ 
disappearance from the political map was only the beginning of the new 
rearrangement, followed by the incorporation of the Baltic states, northern 
Pukovina, and Bessarabia into the Sovigt Union. With Hitler's support and the 
Western powers' indifference, and under the threat of force, Stalin proceeded 
with the destruction of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania on September 29, 1939, 
first with the establishment of Soviet naval and military bases and then 
complete integration into the Soviet Union on June 15-16, 1940. 

The liquidation of the Baltic states resulted from several motives: it 
extended Soviet borders, thus providing increased security; it restored Imperial 
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Russia's .frontiers, referred to in Soviet historiography as an act of "reunifica- 
tion 8 ; and it complied with the Marxist vision of world socialism. Ironically, 
the latter .motive evolved not from 'the "proletarian revolution,'* but from the 
Nazi-soviet collaboration.- * 

A different outcome of the Hitler-Stalin Pact affecting territorial change 
and a national minority involved Romania, The twb northern territories, 
-JJukovina and Bessarabia, formerly belonging to Aimrijteungary and Russia, 
respectively c$me under the Soviet ^sphere of infraice." Bukovina, an 
Austrian province from 1774 until 1918, with a mixed population of 800,000 
by 1910, comprised 305,000 Ukrainians living mainly in the northern part, and 
268,100 Romanians in the southern area. By 1930, the number of Ukrainians 
- increased to 582, 1 15, living predominantly in Bukovina and in lesser numbers 
in neighboring Bessarabia: Unlike Bessarabia, Bukovina hadnpver been a part 
of the tsarist empire, and only the large Ukrainian pppiAation could serve as a 
convenient argument fbr Stalin's decision to demand it from Romania for the 
jake of "liberation and unification* in an ultimatum of June 27, 1940* 
Bessarabia, with a population of 2,452,000 (1939), mainly Romanian-speaking 
(65%), was part of the historical principality of Moldavia. Since the province 
had been acquired .by Russia in 1812, Moscow was offered another opportu- 
nity to insist on a historical claim. 

A partial dismantling of Great Romania*began on August 30, 1940 under 
pressure from Berlin and Rome (Vienn^ Arbitrage), Bucharest agreed to yield 
To Hungary an area of 16,646 square miles (two-thirds of the Transylvania 
province) with k mixed , Hungarian-Romanian-German population of 
. 2,392,600. According, to the 1930 census, the area contained 1,555,000 
Magyars and some 700,000 Germans. On September 8, a further territorial 
cession of some 3,000 square miles (southern Dobrudja) was demanded by and 
yielded to Bulgaria (the Treaty of Craiova). All in all, during 1940, Romania 
lost 40,000 square miles of her territory and 4'million people, of which 40% 
wire native Romanians. Admittedly, Romania once again became a nation- 
jfate; however, a large number of Romanians concomitantly were made 
National minorities, at least until 1944/1945. 

A still diffi&ent course of fragmentation, rearrangement, and territorial 
and demographic change took place in Yugoslavia, On April 6, 1941, German 
troops invaded Yugoslavia,^ and eleven days later the Yugoslav government 
capitulated. The collapse of interwar Yugoslavia provided an opportunity for 
a very different settlement by the parties involved, thereby satisfying the 
territorial claims of Hungary, Italy, and Bulgaria, and creating an "Indepen- 
dent Croat State,* with the remaining, mainly Serbian territory falling under 
German military administration. The political rearrangement remedied little. 
Internal civil war involving the Chetniks, the Partisans, an£ the Ustashe on the 
one hand, and emerging partisan warfare against the German occupation on 
the other, contributed to internal disintegration, mass resettlements, and hjige 
losses of human lives. 

Hitler's NeUordnung implemented in Yugoslavia only in. the case of the 
Croats resembled the application of national self-deteminatioh. Northern 
Slovenia, occupied by Germany, was incorporated into the Reicras frontiers, 
and the southern part, with Lubliana, in addition to half of the coastal area of 
Croatia, was annexed by Italy. Hungary reacquired the northern part of her 
former province Voivodina, comprising the whole of Batchka. Bulgaria was 
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allowed to administer Macedonia* which she 1 claimed from the pre- World War 
%■ I era, and incorporated small areas along the Bulgarian- Yugoslav frontiers. 
Albania, under Italian protection and occupation, yas rewarded with the 
Kosovo province t populated by some "750,000 Albanians. Montenegro 
remained occupied by Italy. As mentioned before, Serbia, in addition to the 
Banat, was under German military authority, up until the time the Axis powers 
were defeated. 



Europe reflected Hitler's program for the destruction of the settlements made 
by the Versailles peace treaty and its extensions — St. Germain, Trianon, and 
Neuiily. Among the losers were Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 

.Yugoslavia, and among the winners were those former losers which \i&d 
revijidnistic expectations— Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria. When consider- 
ing the principles of national rights, self-determination, and national freedom 
in general, it might be concluded that the iinsatisfactojy situation only 
worsened as it was changed. Increasingly, oppression could not be accepted as 
a permanent and satisfactory solution by those lodging for an improvement in 
the fate of national minorities. Germany invadedthe Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941 , embarking on a two-front war,' while conditions in that part of Europe 
stayjed basically the feme. Eastern Galicia was incorporated into the remnants 

Vf the former Poland* now named General Gouvernement, and Bukovina and 
Bessarabia were returned to Romania, which was generously compensated by 
Hitler with a large piece of territory from Ukraine, Transnistria, together with 
ttfe seaport Odessa. <s 

Restoration of the territorial status quo ante in eastern Europe became a 
possibility in 1944, when the German army retreated from the eastens&ont. 
However, wh^t a few years earlier would have been considered inconceivable 
became reality - the Soviet army, having reconquered Soviet territory d&ring 
the summer of 1944, reached the Romanian border, and on August 24 x the 
Romanian government surrendered, offering the Soviet troops free access to 
Hungary and the Balkan Peninsula. By the end of 1944, the whole of eastern 
Europe was free of German occupation, but was now overrun by the SovieK 
army and faced with new political decisions. 



The post-World War II period witnessed several basic political, social, 
economic, and demographic changes of historical significance. The reduced 
presence of Jews in all of eastern * Europe reflects the most obvious 
demographic change. The forceful expulsion of Germans (Vplksdeutsche) 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia (sanctioned by the Potsdam Conference of 
August 2, 1945), and Hungary, resulting in a decline of their number to 
500,000 at the most, represents another basic change in the ethnic composition 
after 1945. As a consequence of these two singula^ events, two former multi- 
national states, Poland and Czechoslovakia, emerged as nation-states, 
especially after the Soviet reannexatipn of Western BeionrfSia, Western 
~*fcHef&ine, and Carpatho-Ukraine from Czechoslovakia on June 29, 1545. By 
1970, some voluntary resettlements reduced the numbers of Hungarians 
Czechoslovakia to 572,569, a decline of 9% from 1930. 
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As a result of these developments, the proportion i)f national minorities in 
eastern Europe was reduced to 7.2% from the 27.7% of the interwar period. 
The Yugoslavian and Bulgarian situations remained almost unchanged, due to 

The restoratiog^of their i^spective borders in 1939, with the exception of the 
territory around the city of Trieste, as provided by the agreement pf 1954. 

The elimination of the German element* from eastern Europe was not 
limited to the demographic aspect* The restoration, of Poland within her 
historical frontiers of the Piast dynasty (10th-14th centuries) along the Oder- 
' Neisse rivers moved the boundaries of eastern Europe some 70 miles westward, 
nullifying the centuries-long German drive to the east. Instead of becoming an 
area for German coipiftsation* easterri^urope pushed its German minorities 
back into the remnants of the Third Reich, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the German Democratic Republic. It should be noted that the ouster of the 
Germans was aided by their mass flight to escape the approaching Soviet army 
and the liquidation of some 2 million who perished in reprisal for all atrocities * 
and persecutions by * the >Iazis during Wartime. In fact, Nazi Germany** 
bnJtaiity and disregard pf b^sic national and humait^hU made the expulsion 
of Germans seem r^oraliy and legally justifiable. Berlin's refusal -4b 
compromise, to take advantage of th^ r^jc^twp of the Sovyt regime by the 
Baits, Belorussiam, Uk^aiqians, anS' many others, and her lack of awarene$s> 
of the limits of Germ^ny*S potential ^nd pc^wer"cpntjibitte4 to'the exclusion of 
Germany as an ally iir thai part of fiuyope for d^di^^^come. ^ 

'The forceful Sovietizatipn of eastern fe^o^kn states \d*d nothing to 
improve conditions. Moscow's policies, were equaU^ oppi^ssiveVand the deeply 
rooted national* consciousness and? economic hardships continued. The 
problem of national minorities remained in seVer^^u^trties^ despite Marxist 
claims of fiaving resolved national issues and conflicts' of the j$ast. 

With the signing of the peace treaties on February l6, 1947 in Paris with 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania, the question of the borders, and thereby of 
the ethnic minorities, was determined once again, A6fcordingiy, Hungary now 
officially recognized th£ loss of the territories annexed in 1^39 and 1941, 
including Transylvania and the southern region ;6f. Slovakia. Hungary osce^ 
again was made into a nation-state, with%8.5%. of the population : fceing 
Magyars. As far as the problem of Hungarian ;i$inoritf& in Romania ahd" 

-Czechoslovakia is * concerned, the difference lie£ in {he fact that inhirwar i 
Hungary could speak and complain on bqf^if of its countrymen, whereas the, 
present regime pretends the problem does not exist, %nd only recently has the 
issue been raised in Budapest. When and how the old Hungarian revisionism 
can resurface depends on external developments rather than Budapest's ability 1 ' 

- and planning. 

Bulgaria retained southern ppbrudja but tost all the Yugoslav and Greek 
territories that had beeri annexed and occupied during the War. 'By 1965, 
Bulgaria's national minorities accounted for 12% of her total population 
(8,277,866), the largest percentage of which were Muslims. > . v : 

Romania was compensated for her loss of northern Bukovina and Bessa- ' 
rabia (Moldavian SSR) with the return of Transylvania and* apart from the „ 
large Hungarian and German minorities (1,706,876 and 358,732 as of 1077), * 
comprised 88.1% ethnic Romanians. With the rpcent rise of nationalism, 
Bucharest is returning to the pblicy of Romanization, especially of 
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Transylvania, a province' in dispute , for centuries, and bnly a restrained 
pientiori of Bessarabia by semiofficial quarters has been detected publicly. 

Poland, despite her geographical dislocation; emerged after World War II, 
as one of Jhe most homogeneous societies, not only ethnically but religiously, 
which contributed enormously to the revival of PQlish historical nationalism, 
especially of its anti-Russian characteristic* The minor remnants of non-Poles ' 
(2. 1 %), comprising an estimated 350,000 Ukrainians, 200,000 Belorussians, 
and 400,000 others, do not pose any particular problem, especially after the 
forceful resettlement of Ukrainian Lemkos into the northern and western 
voivodships. The outburst* of anti-Semitism in the 1950s forced the remnants 
of the Jews to emigrate, and their number at the present can be estimated at 
soirie 20,000. 

Czechoslovakia, left with only one larger ethnic group, the^Magyars 
(579,617) as of 1980), found herself in a more favorable position than before 
1938. However, strife between. Czechs and Slovaks, even under different 
political conditions, bears hatching* It is important to observe that Czechs and 
Slovaks living outside of Czechoslovakia maintain their separateness at ail 
levels, including political, cultural, social, and scholarly. 

By creating a federation of six republics — Serbia, Slovenia, Croatia, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, Montenegro, and Macedonia — independent socialist . - 
Yugoslavia endeavored to resolve national conflicts by implementing the * 

• . principle of self-determination* Only the Albanians, among the larger ethnic 

groups (1,309,523), were denied the* right to set up their own "people's 

* republic, * andoii^continue to chalkgie the system in the form of strikes, 
riots, and general disobedience. from this, Yugoslavia's national 
minorities (those not identified jvith one of the republics), the Hungarians, 
Ruthenians-Ukrainians,* Italians, and others, enjoy a greater degree of 

* national, religious^ and cultural freedom than the ethnic minorities in any 
other east European state. 

• Although the old Serb-Croat animosity has diminished, it remains 
potentially explosive. The massacre of the Croatian Ustashe at the end of the 
war by Tito's |>artisans, an act of retaliation against Ustashe wartime 
massacres of non-Croatians, exacerbated simmering rivalry. The hostility was 
intensified further by economic strife and administrative posturing, as in the 
case in Croatia in thh early 1970s. Similar to the Czech-Slovak situation, tfc6e 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes do not fraternize outside of Yugoslavia, 
preferring to group themselves hi their own organizations. The animosity 
often translates into acts of violence and even assassinations, as has frequently 
b6en the case in West Germany. Such a protracted £tate of unrelenting mutual 
suspicion might easily .be transplanted into Yugoslavia once again whenever 
the vpower of the Communist system -either weakens or disintegrates to the 
point of chaos. For these and other reasons, including the possibility of 

* external interference, .the results of the Yugoslav federative socialist experi- 
ment remain unpredictable at best. 

in summarizing thfe impact of World War II on population changes, it 
should be noted that the size of the rqpdern-day mass movement in eastern 
Europe can l>e compared only with the mass migration of tfie fifth and sixth 
centuries, which resulted. in significant changes in Europe's demographic 
structure. By using Joseph B. $chechtman*s findings 5 and updating them for 
the 1945-1946 period, we can estimate that the number of peoples affected by 
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all forms of transfer, evacuation, expulsion, and voluntary and involuntary 
resettlements totals 14 million. This number .does not even include the approxi- 
, * mately 9 million Jews and others who were physically liquidated by either Nazi 
Germany or Soviet Russia, which would raise the total to 23 million people. 
Based on this figure, four out of ten persons of the pre-Worid War II 
populatidn of all eastern European countries were either removed from their 
native places and regions, or perished altogether in less than a decade. A 
further footnote to the above figures is that approximately 1 million east 
European political refugees fled to the West to escape the advancing Soviet 
amted forces, and perhaps as many were deported to Siberia, mainly from 
West Ukraine. West Beiorussiav Poland, Romania; and Hungary. Hence, the 
number of 23 million, as asserted here, should easily stand, up tp-any critical 
challenge. ..* 

Concluding Observations 

The importance of the national minorities in eastern Europe in .all three 
periods- interwar, World War II, and since 1945 - has been discussed at some 
length. While the degree varies from one country and one period to another, 
the national minorities problem warrants an extensive study within the context 
of modern history, since it applies to many, other parts of the world. 

It is possible to speak of two different phases pertaining to the eastern 
European ethnic minorities problem, and the^question of differences in both 
periods must be answered on several levels. While in the interwar period the 
' issue of nationalities involved not only the desire for self-determination but 
also the demand for significant -territorial changes within the existing states, 
the post-World War II situation virtually eliminated the necessity for major 
' territorial adjustments. Compared to the Albanians in Yugoslavia and the 
Hungarians in Romania and Czechoslovakia, the ethnic problems in other 
countries are of lesser importance. For instance, the small territorial pockets 
of Belorussians in Poland, Ukrainians in Poland, Romania, and Czechoslova- 
kia, Slovenes in Austria and Italy, and Turks in Bulgaria do not contain the 
potential for eruption or challenge to the respective states. In those cases, the 
regional problem has been defused and replaced with concerns for cultural 
development, human rights, survival of educational institutions, and 
preservation of the language. These concerns are equally present in any west 
European country comprising'ethnic elements. The difference remains in the 
absence of political freedom in all east European states. 

Denationalization, widely practiced in eastern Europe in-the past, survives 
into the present. All regimes, including the USSR, officially profess to Marxist 
int*nationalism, insisting on having resolved national issues and removed 
nationalistic conflicts by abolishing all forms of former political, national, arid 
economic discrimination. • 

In fact, theoryVand practice have diverged in a number of ca*s and 
where in a communist country the population suffered totalitarian 
rule, the weight of this bore especially heavily on the minority 
which found itself under a double pressure. With the growth of the 
■' national element in the policies ... in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
the pressure on the minorities tended to increase. 6 ^ 
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This pressure leads to dfcnationaiization of ethnic groups that are attempt- 
ing to escape the additional hardships caused by their origin. While motives 
differ, the results remain the same -an increase of the dominant nationality 
and a decline.'of the ethnic minority. This was especially true in Poland and 

, .Romania throughout the interw&r and postwar periods. More recently, the ' 
process of deliberate denationalization was initiated in Yugoslavia, as the 
results of the 1981 census indicate. For the first time since |945, the number of' 
various non-Serbian nationalities began to decline at the expense of publicly 

^ encouraged "Yugoslavism,* the Yugoslav equivalent of Moscow's program 1 of 
-Sovietization, which was to result in amdnoiithic society. Since the number of 
Yugoslavs increased from 273,677 in 1971 to 1,150,000 in 1981, a correspond-, 
ing decline of almost all non-Serbian nationalities, including Croats (by 
98,647) and even Ruthcnian-Ukrainians (by 2,483), cannot be explained 'as the 
result ofiSb^d marriages -only. x 

The resuih\x>f the 1981 census have been officially commended as a 
"victory over nationalism," thereby implying that Socialism and the process of - 
Yugosiavization art>compatible and that society as a whole is progressing. It is 
uncertain whether tms trend will continue in the future, for in the censuses of 
1953, 1961, and 1971, the number of "Yugoslavs" vacillated -998,698 in 1953, 
and only 263,077 in 1971, Obviously, the return to a traditional national 
identity can repeat itself again under different conditions, a possibility not 
fitly in the case of Yugoslavia, but equally so in the test of eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union is no exception, as recent events indicate. To many non- 
Russians, the Soviet Union remains the notorious "prison of nations^ 

Neither nationalism nor ethnic awareness has been obliterated in eastern 

* Europe, despite the 35-year-Iong experiment in socialism which has denied 
nationalistic values, identities, and appeals. The present situation is not unlike 
the interwar period, with its discrimination, restrictions, and lack of basic 
human and national freedom. This fact stands in stark contrast to the 
pronouncement of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted and 
proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 
1948. Its Article 15 assures that "everyone has the righjt to a nationality," and 
Article 2 states that "everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without distinction of arfy kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property or other status. * For many peoples of eastern Europe, there has been 

no evidence to suggest that these rights exist. 

The history of eastern Europe since 1919 clearly demonstrates that 

minorities are most often oppressed by equally oppressed majorities. Perhaps 

the recent events in Poland serve to keep alive a flicker of hope for a better 

future for both minorities a$d majorities. 
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1 The American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies (1957- ). Pub- 
Hshed by Indiana University in Slavic ahd East European Series (1957-1966); since 1967 
under the sponsorship of The American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies, Columbus. OH; since 1975 prepared at the Library of Congress for the Ameri- 
ca* Association f6r |he Advancement of Slavic Studies. 

Tliis bibliography seeks to present on an annual basis as complete a record as 
possible of North American publications in Slavic and east European studies, ft 
includes works, primarily in English but also in other languages, which are of research 
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or information value and were published in North America or, if published elsewhere, 
were written, edited, or compiled by North Americans. The average number- of entries 
per issue is 5,000. An author index and a bibliographical index are provided. This is a 
basic tool for anyone involved in east European studies, as it also lists articles on east 
European national minorities in all states. 

2. Bibliographic d'etudes Balkaniques, 1966- . Sofia: Academic Bulgare des 
sciences, Institut d'etudes Balkaniques. Centre international dc recherches sdentifiques 
et de documentation, 1968- .. 

This bibliography offers the most comprehensive listing of material published on 
the Balkan countries, including monographs and articles. Material on the national 
minorities is listed under various subject headings, making location difficult. 

3. Birkos, Alexander S., and Tambs, Lewis A. Academic Writer's Guide to 
Periodicals, O. East European and Slavic Studies. Kent, OH: Kent State University 
Press, 1973. S72p. ' 

The guide is meant to cover periodicals and monographic series in the social 
^sciences and humanities. Volume 2 deals with cast European and Slavic studies 
(comprising the Balkans, the Baltic area, and eastern Europe- Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland, arid the Soviet Union). The typical journal entry includes the 
complete title of the periodical, the name of the editor, the editorial address, the subject 
areas of interest (both chronologically and geographically), and the editorial policies 
(style, preferred length, remuneration, and so on). Four types of indexing (general 
unrestricted, chronological, geographical, and topical) facilitate the location of 
information. * , 

4. Btrkos, Alexander S., and Tambs, Lewis A., eds. East European and Soviet 
Economic Affairs: A Bibliography (1965-1973). Littleton, CO: Libraries Unlimited, 
1975. 170p. 

A collection of English-language books and articles dealing with the economic 
affairs of eastern Europe and the USSR. The compilers present a broad, comprehensive 
bibliography of material available in most medium-sized and large libraries. The entries 
(1,168 in all) are arranged geographically and subdivided by subjects. A list of 
publishing outlets for scholarly papers and author, title, publisher, and periodical 
. indexes are appended. 

5 . Biejwas, Stanislaus, comp. and ed. East Central European Studies: A Handbook 
for Graduate Studies (A Preliminary Edition). Columbus, OH: American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 1973. 301p. 

" The handbook provides a list of major libraries, archives, and institutions in the 
United States and abroad. Of { particular interest is the inclusion of Jewish and 
Ukrainian studies. 

6. Budurowycz, Bohdan. Slavic and East European Resources in Canadian Aca- 
demic and Research Libraries. Research Collections in Canadian Libraries, vol. 4. 
Ottawa: National Library of Canada, 1976. xvi, 595p., paper. 

intended as a guide to Slavic and east European resources in Canadian libraries for 
scholars, students, and librarians, the book's primary purpose is to report on the extent 
of existing research collections and to draw recommendations for a well-planned and 
coordinated national collection policy. The survey gives a detailed descriptive analysis 
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of resources in each of the 50 academic and 17 specialized libraries in 10 Canadian 
provinces. It analyzes the holdings for all the disciplines in the humanities and spcial 
sciences in all languages dealing with the USSR and all east European countries. This is 
a valuable reference guide, as special attention is paid to collections on east European 
national minorities. 

7. Hnik, Thomas, ed. European Bibliography of Soviet, East European and 
Slavonic Studies, Vol I (1975), vol II (1976). Birmingham: University of Birmingham, 
1977-1979. Vol. Ill (1977), Paris; Editions dc L'&ole des Hautes fitudes en Sciences 
Sociales, Institut dTfetudes Slaves, 1981. 

This new bibliography was born from the merger of two older ones, "Travaux et 
publications parus en francais en ... sur la Russie et FURSS," which appeared as a 
section in the Cahiers du monde russe et soviitique* and Soviet, East European and 
Slavonic Studies in Britain, and it promises to be a worthy counterpart to the American 
Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies. .The bibliography covers French, 
British, and German publications on the Communist countries of eastern Europe. Each 
volume contains either scattered entries on national minorities in all. east European 
countries or entries grouped in special chapters on national minorities, 

8. Horak, Stephan M., comp. Russia, the USSR, and Eastern Europe: A Bibiio- ' 
graphic Guide to English Languige Publications, 1964-1974. Littleton, CO: Libraries 
Unlimited, 1978. 488p. . % 

— ■ Russia, the USSR, and Eastern Europe: A Bibliographic Guide to 
EngBsfc Languige PuMfcatkra*, 1975-1980, Littleton, CO; Libraries Unlimited, 1982. 
{ 279p. 

Both volumes offer extensive listings of works on eastern European countries, in 
addition to titles covering, to various degrees, the issue of minorities in all respective 
countries. A unique future of this bibliography is that most annotations accompanying 
the bibliographic citations are excerpted from professionals journals, over half from 
Slavic Review, The bibliography is substantially cpmplete through 1980. Author, title, 
and pubject index. * 
t 

9. Horecky, Paul L., ed. East Central Europe: ^VGeide to Bask Publications. 

Chicago and London: University of Chicago Pres^f976. 956p. (3,380 entries). 

Chapter 5, "the Nationality Question," by Rancis S. Wagner, lists 24 entries. 
There is no special listing under individual countnes. Chapter 6 on Jews lists one title, 
and part 6 includes 12 entries for Sorbians (Lusatians) and Pofabians. About 60 
specialists contributed-cntries in European languages. 

10. Horecky, Paul L., ed. Southeastern Europe: A Guide to Bask Publications. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970. 755p. 

This volume covers Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. More 
than 50 .experts submitted sections containing about 3,000 entries. A considerable 
number of the contributors are natives of the regions about which they write. 

1 1 . Horecky, Pau! L., chief ed. East Central and Southern Europe: A Handbook of 
Library and Archival Resources in North America. Santa Barbara, CA: AfiC-Clio 
Press, [1976]. xi, 467p. 
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Holdings of some 40 research libraries* archives, and special institutions on 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Greece, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia are here recorded and evaluated with only sporadic references 
and indications of collections on national minorities' of the respective countries. 

12. Horna, Dagmar, ed* Current Research on Central and Eastern Europe. New 

York: Mid-European Studies Center, Free European Committee, 1956. 251p. 

The book lists 1,214* works in English arranged by standard subjects. A limited 
number of books on national minorities is included in such headings as History, Politics 
and Government, Population, and' Religion. A "Roster of Authors* includes the 
profession, position, and address of each of the authors whose works are listed. 

13. Lewanski, Richard C, comp. Eastern Europe and Russia/Soviet Union: A 
Handbook of Sh# European Archival and library Resources, Ridgewopd, NJ: K. G. 
Saur, 1980. xv f 317p. * 

The guide covers the resources in 22 west European countries and concludes with a 
subject index. Under the name of each country, institutions are listed by geographical 
area (citi&), with accurate addresses and the names of institutional heads, librarians, 
*^nd archivists. This is followed by a brief description of the collection, photocopying 
and telex facilities, information services, and business hours, 

J4. Meyer, Klaus, comp. Bibliographic der Arbeiten zur osteuropiischen Geschichte 
siis den deuUchsprachigen Fschzeftschriften 1858-1964. Bibliographische Mitteiiungen 
des Osteuropa-Instituts an der Freien University Berlin, vol. IX. Berlin: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1966. 3 14p. 

This selective bibliography attempts to make available the contents of German- 
language periodicals for the past century in the field of east European history. It uses a 
chronological subject arrangement of more than 4,000 articles from 55 periodicals and 
yearbooks. L 

15, Meyer, Klaus, cbmp. Bibliographie zur osteuropiischen Gescbkhte: Verzcfchnis 
der zwischen 1939 and 1964 veroffenfjichten Uteratur in west-europaischen Sprachen 
zur osteuropiischen Geschkbte bis 1945. Bibliographische Mitteiiungen des Osteuropa- 

. latitats an der Freien University Berlin, vol. X. Berlin: in Kommission by otto 
Harrassowitz; Wiesbaden, 1972. 649p. 

The bibliography lists 12,152 entries on Russian/Soviet and Polish history. The 
section on Poland includes special chapters on Poland's national minorities, Jews, 
Germans, and others (entries 10529-10615), and the chapter on "Poland in the Second 
World War" lists entries on Jews (12033-12071). 

16. Schopflin, GeOrge, ed. The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe: A Handbook. 

New York: Praeger, 1970. 614p. 

A team of contributors examine the political and economic systems of the eastern 
European countries, the structure of their societies, and historical background essential 
to an accurate understanding of the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. Basic country- 
by-country information is provided on the governments, economies, communications, 
and the social structure of the Communist-ruled states The rest of the book is devoted 
to an analysis of politics, military and strategic affairs, planning and economic policy, 
trade, social affairs, education, law, religion, and culture. 
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17. Shoup, Paul S. The Ernst European tad Soviet Data Handbook: Political, Social, 
and Developmental Indicators, 1945-1975. New York: Columbia University Press; 
Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution Pressf 1981. 482p. 

Section C, National and Religious Affiliation (pp. 113-66), provides data on 
nationalities for ail the east European countries for the interwar and post- World War II 
periods. Nationality is determined 6y ethnic affiliation, not by native tongue. The data 
is reliable and in most cases based on official censuses in both periods. 

18. Spath, Manfred, comp. Bibliography of Articles on East-European and Russian 
HJstory: Selected from English-Language Periodicals 1850-1938. Edited by Werner 
Phiiipp. Bibliographische Mitteilungen des Osteuropa-Instituts , an- der Freien 
University Berlin. Wiesbaden: Otto HarrassowiU, 198^1 . 98p. 

The articles selected are limited to those that deal with the tsarist Russian territory 
and the states within these boundaries founded after World War I. The chapter on 
Poland lists articles on .Ukrainian and German national minorities (pp. SI -83). 

19. Teich, Gerhard. Topographic der Osteuropa-, Sudosteuropa- und DDR- 
SammJungen. Zentralbibliothek der Wirtschaftswisscnschaften in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland. MQnchen and New York: Verlag Dokumentation, 1978. 388p. 

This useful guide to the West German learned institutions and libraries gives 
detailed descriptions of 210 collections affiliated with universities, institutes, and 
societies, and private holdings. In each instance are given the name and address of the 
institution, the person in charge, the area of specialization, the size of the collection 
(bocks and periodicals), special features indicating area or nationality and even 
information on lending and use of the library. The holdings on national minorities are 
in each case described in detail. The work is an indispensable companion to the 
-specialist working in German libraries and archives. 

20. Walker, Gregory, ed. Resources for Soviet, East European and Slavonic Studies 
In British Libraries. Birmingham: University of Birmingham Centre for Russian and 
East European Studies, 1981. 240p. 

The guide's aim is to record library collections in the United Kingdom likely to be 
of use 1 for advanced study or research, and to describe their contents in sufficient detail 
for the enquirer to make an infoWcd choice among the resources available. Included 
are over 140 libraries* hoidings^relahqg to the USSR. Poland, Czechoslovakia, GDR, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania. As regards subject coverage, 
• the intention has been it? include collections in all areas of the humanities and social 
sciences. Though no special listing of collections on national minorities is offered, the 
guide's importance lies with its description of characteristics and size of holdings and 
addresses and names of librarians to contact. , * ' / 

General Publications 

21. Jdsci, Oscar. The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy. 4th ed. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1966. 482p. 

}&sci maintains that the main factor responsible for the destruction of the 
Habsburg monarchy was the pr6blcm of nationality and that its dissolution was 
hastened, but not caused, by WorldStar h The book discusses and analyzes each 
nationality in terms of national aspiration, development, aqp participation in the 
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empire's disintegration. Numerous statistical tables provide additional insight, and a 
comprehensive bibliography enhances the work's value. Highly recommended for 
historical background information on the events that led to the dissolution of the 
second largest multinational empire. 

22. Kann, Robert A. The Hsbsburg Empire: A Study in Integration and Disintegra- 
tion. New ^Tork: Praeger, 4957. 227p. 

. The Multinational Empire: Nationalism and National Reform in the 

Hsbsburg Monarchy, 1848-1918* 2 vols. New York; Octagon Books, 1964. Maps. 

Both volumes review some basic problems and concepts, artiong them nationalism 
and its setting* and the process of integration and disintegration between 1867 and 1918. 

23. Klein, George, <md Reban, Milan J., eds. The Politics of Ethnicity is Eastern 
Europe. East European Monographs, no. 93, and ASN Series in Issue Studies (USSR 
and East Europe), no. 2. Boulder, CO: East European Monographs, 1981. 279p. 

From among 10 chapters comprising this informative £tudy, the following contri- 
butions deal exclusively with the national minorities in eastern Europe: John Georgeof f , 
"Ethnic Minorities in the People's Republic of Bulgaria"; Zcline Amen Wand, v 
"Minority Politics in the German Democratic Republic"; Ivan Volgyes, "Legitimacy and 
.Modernization: Nationality and Nationalism in Hungary and Transylvania"; Milan J. 
Reban, "Czechoslovakia: The New Federation"; and George and Patricia V. Klein, 
"Nationalism vs. Ideology: The Pivot^of Yugoslav Politics." 

24. Macartney, Carliie A. National States and National Minorities. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. 570p. 

The book provides an extensive and objective survey of the national minorities 
issup in Europe, with the emphasis on the eastern European states. ^*especially 
valuable part of the study is the statistical data for all countries for, the 1920s. 

25. Mellor, Roy E. H. Eastern Europe: A Geography of the Comecon Countries. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1975. 358p. 

Thi^ystematic survey of the human geography of the socialist countries of eastern 
Europe Imks together the historical and contemporary scenes, and illuminates the 
complexity of these countries and their interrelationships. Particular attention is given 
to the political-geographical evolution of the map of eastern Europe and to population, 
ethnographyT^ri^transport. Of special interest and value to students of national 
minorities is the chapter on population, with its tables and maps indicating numbers of 
national minorities in all countries before and after World War II. Background infor- 
mation is also provided. This work presents knowledgeable and objective treatment of 
..the subject as well as reliable data and maps. 

' 26. Rothschild, Joseph. East Central Europe between the Two World Wars. A 

History of East Central Europe, vol. IX. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1974. 
420p. . , . * ' 

The book is part handbook and part political history of all countries between the 
^aitic Sea and Greece, with only a brief discussion of the Baltic states. Problems and 
Tfeues of national minorities are sufficiently illuminated and supported by statistical 
data. Their impact upon political, social, and economic aspects of the respective 
countries is discussed in detail. Numerous tables supplement the material, and the work 
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can well be used in courses on national minorities as an introduction and background 
for the interwar period 1 

27. Seton Watson, Hugh. The East European Resolution. New York; Pracger, 195 1 . 
435p. 

This classic work provides a basic survey of the social structure, politics, history, 
and economics of eastern Europe, as well as an analysis of the development that led to 
the Sovictization of the satellite countries. The author^S^ell aware of the ethnic factors 
that shaped and contributed to the internal as well as external problems with which all 
east European states were confronted. Sufficient background knowledge is provided to 
helft the reader better understand the complexities of the situation, especially since 
World War IL 

28. Scton-Watson, Hugh. Eastern Europe between the Wan, 1918- 1941. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1945. 3rd cd. Hamden, CT; Shoe String Press, 1963. 442p. 

In a general and rather critical survey of the interwar history of all east European 
states, the author points out how the newly acquired provinces, such as Croatia and 
Transylvania and especially Bessarabia, were neglected or misgoverned after the First 
World War, so that they proved weak spots when the unity of the new states came to be 
tested. Seton- Watson wrote this book before eastern Europe fell under Soviet 
domination. 

i 

29. Sugar, Peter F. Ethnic Diversity and Conflict in Eastern Europe. Santa Barbara* 
CA: ABC-Clio Press, 1980. 5S3p. 

The volume comprises papers presented at the Conference of the Joint Committee 
on Eastern Europe of the American Council of Learned Societies in 1976 in Seattle, 
Washington. The conference recognized that ethnicity has been a factor in determining 
the developments in eastern Europe from the middle of the Jighteenth century until the 
present and that *there is a need for a more general understanding of its impact. The 
discussion is limited to four key topics 1) language as the basis for ethnic identity; 2) the 
influence of state policy on ethnic persistence and nationality formation; 3) economic 
and class differentiation and ethnicity; 4} religion and ethnicity, 'fen essays elaborate on 
various aspects of the four main topics, although they do not deal specifically with the 
issues of the national minorities ftf eastern Europe during the interwar and postwar 
periods. On the whole, the essays are informative* well balanced, and objective in 
treating issues of conflicting interests. Of special value are the bibliographical contribu- 
tions to each chapter. 

30. Sugar, Peter F., and Lederer; Ivo J., eds. Nationalism in Eastern Europe, 

Publications on Russia and Eastern Europe, no. 1. Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1969. 465 p. 

Concentrating on the history of nationalism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, this volume contains separate chapters on each of the east European 
countries, with the emphasis on the state-nationalities. Almost all essays, in "various 
degrees of impartiality, discuss the interplay and relationship between the "master 
nationality" and the ethnic minorities populating these countries. The main valufe of the 
book within the context of the study of east European national minorities lies jn the 
exposition of the altitudes of the state nationalities towards the "subject nationalities." 
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National Minorities— Rights and Protection -V 

' 31. Azcirate y FI6rc2, Pablo de. League of Nations and National Minorities: Ad 
Experiment. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of International* 
Law. Studies in the Administration of International Law and Organization, no. 5. 
Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945. 2l6p. 

The former elector of the Minorities Questions Section of the League of Nations 
discusses the situation of national -minorities in Europe with emphasis on central and 
eastern Europe, the rights and duties of minorities, and the actions of the League of 
Nations in the interest of minorities. An appendix contains the official "Report of Work 
of the League of Nations in Relation to Protection of Minorities." A name and subject 
index is appended. See also: Viefhaus, Erwin. Die Minderheiteftfroge und die 
Entstehung der Afinderheitensehutzvertritge auf der Pariser Friedenskoqferenz \f9I9: 
Ebte Studie zur Geschichte des NationaiUatenproblems tin 19. und 20. Jahrhukdert. 
Marburger Ostforschungen, Bd. 11. WUrzburg: Hoizncr, I960. 244p.; Buza, IMM. A 
kisebbsigek jogi helyzete a b&ceszerzddtsek is/ mds nemzetkdzi egyezmfnyek* 
irtetmihen (L^gal Position of Minorities in the Light of Peace Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Agreements). Budapest; Magyar Tudominyos Akad&nia, 1930. 432p. This> 
volume deals with international agreements concluded between governments of east 
central Europe to protect ^minorities. k - / 

32. Feinberg, Nathan. La question des minority i la conference de la pais, 
1919-1920 et Taction juive en faveur de la mtemationale des minorities.JPans: Rousseau 
£ Cie. t 1929. 167p. f ' 

This book discusses the problem of the national minorities at the Paks Peace 
Conference. It also includes the complete text of *the minorities treaty with' f oland of 
Jun<£ 28, 1919 (pp. 141-47), the Memorandum of the Committee of the Jewish Delega- 
tion to the Paris Peace Conference of May 1919 (pp. 148-52), and several trther 
. documents pertaining to Jewish and other national minorities questions. The. footnotes 
provide a basic bibliography unavailable elsewhere. 

33. Flachbarth, Ernst. System des internationaien Minderbeitenrechtes: Geschichte 
des internationaien MinderheitenschutTes. Positives materieiies MinderheJtenrecht. 

Introduction by Graf Stephan* Bethien. Budapest: R. Gergely Verlag, 1937. 475p/ 

A global treatment concentrating on east central Europe, the book includes inter- 
state agreements on protection of minorities and reviews the rble of the League of 
Nations. It contains relevant documents in their original larifcuitges. See also: Erler, 
Georg H.J. Das Recht der nationalen Minderheiien. Deutschtuni und Ausland. Studien 
zur Auslandkultur, Heft 37/39. Minister in Westfaien: Aschendorffscbe Verlags- 
buqhhandlungi 1931, 1931. '530p. This title contains an extensive review of nationality 
statistics, historical background, education, protection of minorities, politics, etc., in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. 

34. Mair, Lucy Philip. The Protection of Minorities: The Working and Scope of the 
Minorities Treaties under the League of Nations. London: Christophers, 1928. 244p. 

The author reviews thV treaties and actions on behalf of the national minorities 
placed under the protection of the League of Nations. 
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3$. Stone* Julius. International Guarantee* of Minority Rights: Procedures of the 
League of Nations in Theory and Practice, London: Oxford University Press, 1932. 
297p. ^ 

The book offers an account of the role of the Council of the League of Nations as 
protector of minorities and of its successes and failures since 1919. Four valuable 
appendixes enhance the usefulness of the book to the casual student. Excellent' 
treatment of a complicated subject. - * 

$6. Stone, Julius. Regional Guarantees of Minority Rights: A Study of Minorities ' 
Procedure in Upper Sttesift.' Cambridge, MA: Bureau of International Research, 
Harvard University, 1933. 3i3p, ' - 

A companion volume to the author's International Guarantees of Minority Rights* 
this study deals with the procedure in force that protects minority rights in Upper 
Silesia, The appendixes include the text of the German-Polish Convention of May IS, 
19J2, agd the rules of procedure of the mixed Commissioofgr Upper Silesia. The book 
remains tAe standard work on the Geneva Convention of 1922. 

37. Veiter, Theddor, ed. System tines internationaien Voiksgruppenrcchts. 1. Teil: 
Gn^ndlagen und Begriffe. VdlkerrechtUche Abhandhmgen, Band 3/1. Vienna, 1970. 

European experts describe the juridical relationship between the law of ethnic ' 
groups on one side and international law and human rights on the other as it exists in 
authoritarian states and in democracies. The practice in sast European countries before 
and after World War II is frequently referred to and used for clarification of the , 
problen^ 

National Minorities — Publications 

38. Batowski, Henryk, ed. Irredenta niemiecka w Europie Srodkowej i pofodniowo- ' 
wschodniej przed II wojnf initio w% (German Irredenta in Central and South-Eastern 

Europe before World War II). Cracow: Paiistwowe Wydawn. Naukowe, Oddz. w 
Krakowie, 1971. 281p. 

The purpose of this work is to show what part the German minorities living in east 
Euro^ played during the interwar period, specifically in. Czechoslovakia, Poland* 
Hungary, Romania, and Yugoslavia. A team of authors discuss in brief outline the < 
position and activities of those Germans who maintained particularly close links with*, 
the Reich and the Nazi* party organization. Included are maps, a name index, a^e&/ 
graphical index, and a list of Germarf organizations. Each chapter provides an updated 
bibliography in German and other languages. 

39. Brunncr, Georg, and Meissner, Boris, eds. Nitionalitfcten-Pspbleme in der 
Sowjetunioa and Qsteuropa. Koln: Markus Verlag, 1982. 221p. 

This is the first German publication dealing with the non-Russian nationalities of 
the USSR and national minorities of the east European states. Each chapter offers a 
general introduction, a short historical background, statistical data, the legal and 
political treatment of the minorities, and an updated selected bibliography. Appendixes 
provide statistical data based on official censuses for the nationalities of the post-World 
War II period in/ each' country. Pertinent and well-condensed information introduces 
the reader to a complex and less known area of Soviet and east European studies. 
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40, Chaszar, Edward. "The Problem of National Minorities before and after the 
Paris Peace Treaties of 1947.** Nationalities Papers 9:2 (Fall !98i>: 195-206. 

The League of Nations had minority petitions presented in its council, yet the 
League lacked sanctions and had to rely on internal (national) Constitutions. The U..N. " 
has not fpUowed suit. The Paris Peace treaties after World War II favored forcible 
transfer of minority populations. Thus, minority rights remained unprotected, although 
ihey were included in the human rights provisions of the charter. 

41 . Chmejar. jffef. Evropskt menftiy ve wish orgaaisacfeh European Minoritiesin 

6 Their Organizations). N&rodnostni ot&zky (Nationalities Questions)^ vol. 2. Prague: Cs.~ 

spolecnost pro studium mensinovych otizck, Orbis^ 1933. S7p. 
, ■ * ' The subject of this booklet & the organizations* of national minorities in Europe 

after World War I and their cooperation, with emphasis on central east Europe. A 
bibliography is included ' 

42. Chmelar, Joseph. National Minorities in Central Europe. Prague; Orbis, 1937. 
IGSp. Map. . 

Following the country-by-country approach, the author discusses national 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Austria, Italy, 
t Germany, and the Baltic states during the post-World War I period. This is a very 
useful, though brief, survey of the area of intermingled nationalities. A map of central 
Europe's nationalities mosaic is attached. 

43, Congress of European Nationalities. Sitzungibericht des Kongmses der 
organisierten nationakn Gruppen ixt den Staaten Europas. 13 vols. Wien and Leipzig: 
In Kommission bei Wilhclm BraumHUer Univefsitats-Verlagsbuch-handlung, 
1626-1938. 

Thirteen congresses were held annually between 1925 and 1937, usually in Geneva. 
Representatives of the ethnic minorities- chiefly from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Romania — made situation reports reflecting the problems of nationalities 
in those states as well as the degree of implementation of minority rights and the possi- 
bilities for peaceful solutions, included arc addresses, statistical materials, reports on 
group and individual cases, arid resolutions presented tp the congresses. - 

44., Danii, Aldo. Les nouveaux martyrs; destin des minority. Paris: Fernand A Sorlot, 
[1936]. xvii, 277p. Tables. * | v 

An extensive discussion of the fate of tUfe Ruthenians (Ukrainians) in 
Czechoslovakia, and of Hungarians in Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia. In 
each case, historical background is provided together with statistical data. Appendixes 
include texts of treaties and agreements concerning the rights of the national minorities 
in Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 

45. Dawidowicz, Lucy S„ ed. The Golden Tradition: Jewish life and Thought In 
; Eastern Europe* New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1967. 502p. Maps. 

This is an anthology of memoirs and biographical sketches of Jewish writers, 
• ^ politicians, revolutionaries, and scholars from eastern Europe. Taken all together, the 
effect is a picture of the spiritual atmosphere and crosscurrents of east European Jewry 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century up to the Second World War. A scholarly 
introduction traces the history qf spiritual and political movements of the period. 
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46/ Dawidowicz, Lucy S. &t War against the Jews, 1933-1945. New York: Holt, 
Rinchart & Winston, 1975. *vm, 460p. ' 

In : addition to discussing Nazi extermination of Jews, the author analyzes the 
, . prevailing forms of anti-Semitism in east European countries. 

47. Deutsche OsUkdiung ta Mltteialter und Vuzeit. Studien zum Deutschtum im 
Osten,,Heft 8. Koin: Bdhiau Veriig, 1971. 240p. 

In 1970/1971 , the University of Bonn arranged a series of lectures devoted to the 
■ — -""topic of theOerraan settlement in the east during the Middle Ages and modern times. 
These 12 lectures are included in this collection, which is a splendid introduction to this 
topic although it closes with the year 1914. It appears from these studies th$t the 
"German" settlement in the cast could be regarded in a broader, sense as a west 
European settleqtent. 

» 48L Gall, Ern6. Nemzetii&j, crkoks, trtebaisiq (Nationality, Morals, Intelligentsia). 
Budapest: Szdpirodalmi Publishers, 1978, 472p. 

While the author analyzes th^ meanings and implications of "nation" and "nation- 
ality," the problems connected with literature on nationality are at the center of his 
interest. In fact, he draws out examples from studies or other literary products to 
t illustrate points encountered during the scrutiny of histories of ideas, including the ones 
underlying programs and claims of nationalities* A favorite study of Gill's is the history 
of ideas in Transylvania. 

49. Grulich, Rudolf, and Pulte, Peter. Natiooak Misderfceiten im Europa: Eine 
DarsteUung der Probkmatik mil Ookumenteis und Mat^riaie* m den europai*chea 
Volksgruppen und Sprachniinderhriten, Foreword by Prof. Dr. Johannes Hampcl 
Opladen: Heggen Vcrlag, 1975. 2ISp. Map. Statistical tables. 

The volume comprises six sections. The 63-page introduction provides the most 
, essential data abotjt the most important countries in Europe that contain national 
minorities. The data include the numbers and percentages of national minorities^ well 
as terse information about the positions, cultural, educational, and the like, of the 
larger minorities within the various countries. Other sections deal with international and 
supranational documents and documents and material records of individual European 
states* A short list covers the addresses of research and interest organizations (not 
separated nationally) and of nationality-group organization tabulated according to # 
individual countries. * 

50. Janowsky, Oscar 1. Nationalities and National Minorities: With Special 
Reference to East -Central Europe. New York: Macmillan, 1945 . 232p. 

This general account of the interwar development in JBurope and in eastern Europe 
in particular concludes with the author's proposed solution, the creation of a large * 
federation of nations of east central Europe. 

51. Junghann, ' Otto. National Minorities in Europe. New York: Covici-Friede 
Publishers, 1932. 121p. \ ' 

One of the ideals for which the First World War was fought was the right of 
peoples to self-determination. In addition, internationally guaranteed treaties were 
enacted for the protection of minorities, yet the newly enlarged states could not resist 
temptations cither to take advantage of possibilities under the protection of the victors 
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or to avenge injustices. Consequently, radical hostility was expressed towards minorities 
and national tolerance was often fully disregarded^ 

52. King, Robert R. Minorities voder Communism: Nationalities as a Source of 
Tension among Btikan Communist States. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1973, 326p. 

The subtitle of this book is more descriptive of the contents than is the main title. 
King is less interested. in the political, cultural, and socioeconomic conditions per se of 

the ethnic minorities inthe several Balkan Communist states {in cludin g Cze choslovakia 

and Hungary) than he is inasa^rftthing how the relations between a Staatsvolk and the 
ethnic minorities in any particular Communist state become a source of international 
tension between several Communist states. King's thesis is that communism has not 
solved the nationality problem in eastern Europe. Cases of Communist interstate 
tension that are studied in this book in order to illustrate and confirm its main thesis are 
the Czechoslovak-Hungarian conflict, the Romanian-Hungarian controversy, and the 
Yugoslav-Albanian disagreement. , ■ ' ^ 

53. Komjathy, Anthony, and Stockweii, Rebecca. German Minorities and the Third 
Reich. New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, xii, 2I7p. 

The central aim of this study is to describe the relationship between German ethnic 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia and the 
Third Reich in the period between World War I and the end of World War II. After 
World War II, abput five and a half million folk Germans were expelled from east 
central European countries. They woe accused of supporting Nazi Germany, 
promoting Nazism, serving the Reich's imperialism, and providing a fifth column for 
the German army. Stereotyping German ethnic minorities as a fifth column or as a blind 
instrument Of the Third' Reich's imperialism wSfc found to be grossly misleading. 
German minorities belonged to diverse political groups, Marxist, conservative, pberal, 
and Nazi, although most of them had one common characteristic, the desire to preserve 
their cultural identity, their Germanness. Strong efforts of some governments to 
assimilate them only strengthened their resistance to acculturation. 

A- a * 

54. Lendvai, Paul. A|ti-Semitism without Jews: Communist Eastern Europe. 

Garden City, NY> Doubfeday, 1971. 393p. 

This study examines the present conditions and status of Jews in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Romania. Despite the enormous numerical decrease of 
jews since World War II (to afcout 0.2% of the total population), many of the problems 
remained, including anti-Semitism in various forms. In addition to a large number of 
appended documents, the author offers his own analysis, which is not entirely 
supportable by history. Nevertheless, the book provides a wealth of information for 
future historians. W 

55. Meyer, Peter, et al. The Jews in the Soviet Satellites, Syracuse, NY: Syracuse 

University Press, 1953. 637p. a * . ^ 

This is a collection of surveys on the situation of the Jews in five Soviet bloc 
countries up to spring 1953. Each survey begins with a review of the situation before the 
Second World War and during the Nazi occupation, but deals mainly with the 
Communist attitude toward Jewish problems and the effect of the Soviet system on 
Jewish life, The work is based on Communist-sponsored Jewish publications, official 
documents, and Jewish press from the West. There is an excellent, extensive 
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bibliography under the headings "Czechoslovakia," by Pete* Meyer; "Hungary," by * 
Eugene Duchinsky; and "Poland** and "Polish Jews under Soviet Rule,* by Bernard 
Wqnryb. 

56. Niederhaus<r, Emil. A Nenueti m^gujaiis^ mozgaimak keiel-eurfp*ban 
(National Renewal Movements in Eastern Europe). Budapest; Akadcmia Publishers, 
1977. 385p. * * 

A novel approach is used here for the analysis of movements of -national renewal. 
Instead of dealing with them one by one, the author provides comparisons on various 
levels of su ch related topics as the emergence of cultural jggfjjjtions, national f F"ff»*»f 
education,TiteraturORcaS^ and historical consciousness, and ] 

so oh. Also, social programs and activities (uprisings and revolutions) are discussed. 
The comparisons of the various national movements help In identifying their principal 
patterns. Additional aspects examined and compared include history writing and 
historical consciousness as wdl as the ballot and the constitution. 



57. Rhode, Gotthofd. NttkmaBtitanprobtan to Ost~ and Sudasteuropa. Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftlichc Buchgeseilschaft, 1973. HOp. ' 

The various nationalities of east Europe are extensively reviewed Froip historical 
and political perspectives. The author^ scholarship and objectivity are well 
demonstrated. 

58. Schcehtman, Joseph B. European population Transfer*, 193SM94S, Studies of 
the Institute of World Affairs. New Yorj&: Oxford University Press, 1946. xi, 532p. 
lllus. Maps. Bibliography/ f 

This study mirrors a phase of the profound social transformation in central *pd 
southeastern Europe and its implications |or the years to come. Its immediate concern is 
the decisions of the Potsdam Dec^uatioif of 1945, which envisaged population transfer 
as instrumental to the final peace settlement. In addition to the resettlement of Germaps 
from jpast European countries, the transfer of non-German minorities is discussed! 
Appendixes provide statistical tabulations for all transferred or, resettled nationalities 
during the years 1939-1945. 

59. Schmelz, Uziei €>., comp. Jewish Demography and Statistics: Bibliography for 
1920*1960 + Addenda* 2 vols. Jerusalem: Hebrew University, Institute for Contempo- 
rary Jewry, 1961. 

Approximately 5, 000 items relating to Jewish communities throughout the world 
are listed in this very useful, extensive bibliography. It includes books and articles in 
many languages, adding English translations of titles in lesser-known languages. 
Demography is used here in a wide sense to include health, economy* education, social 
matters, and community organization. A third volume with new material up to 1966 
and an addendum for 1920-1960 was published in 1968. Another bibliography, 
narrower in scope, is Jews in the Communist World: A Bibliography, 1945-1962 (New 
York; pro Arte, 1963, 125p.) P By Randolph L. Braham and Mordecai M. Hauer. This 
selected bibliography of books and articles lists 845 entries. Part A lists references to 
non-English literature, with titles in lessee- known languages translated fnto English. 
Part B supplements an earlier compilation by Braham entitled Jews in the Communist 
World: A Bibliography, 1945-1960 (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1961, 64p.), which 
listed materials in English only. 
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60. Schulz, Eberhard G., ed. Ldstusg Bad Schick**!: Abfaandiungen trad Berkhtc 
iik die Deutscfaen im Osteo. Kdln: Bohiau Veriag, 1967. 4I4p. 

The book is divided into five parts: history of settlement and languages, climate 
and economic history, cultural history, poetical history, and postwar developments. It 
deals with the contribution of the Germans to the development of east central Europe, 
and in particular their previous settlement areas within the German borders of 1937, in 
Poland and in Czechoslovakia. The fate of Germans in the Soviet Union from, 1917 to 
1965 is discussed briefly. The contributions give a gooi. picture of the political, 
economic, and cultural achievements of the Germans, which for political reasons are 
today either minimized f^m^«*ffEprg^d — — - . 

61. Seraphim, Peter H. Das Judentum ira osteuropiiscben Rium. Essen: Essener 
Veriagsanstalt, 1938, 736p. Illus. Maps. Ports. 

♦ This is a history of the Jews in eastern Europe from their first settlement there until 
the Second World War* Prepared in cooperation with the Institut ftir osteurop&ische 
Wirtschaft of Kdnigsberg University, the study presents more details on the economic 
aspect of Jewish life and the participation of Jews in the economy of the various 
countries than on the cultural and religious life of the Jews, A special chapter is devoted 
to demography and statistics. Although it is anti-Semitic, this is the only general history 
of east European Jewry in a Western language! 

62. Stilischwcig, Kurt. Die Juden Osteuropas to den Mifldcrfaeitenvertrilgen. Berlin: 
J. Jastrow, 1936. 207p. 

The minority treaties between the Allied Powers of the First World War and new 
states, and the provisions in peace treaties with defeated nations, guaranteed the 
religious, linguistic, and educational rights of Jews in eastern Europe, This book 
Siscusses these rights and the factors involved in their adoption. For information on the 
struggle for Jewish autonomy and minority rights in Europe and the United States, see 
also Janowsky, Oscar I., The Jews and Minority Rights (1898-1919). New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. 419p. 

63. Stfaka, Manfred, ed. Handbuch der europaischen Volksgrappen. Ethnos, vol. 8. 
Published on behalf of the Faderalistische Union EuropSischer Volksgruppcn, 
Povl Skadegard, Secretary General. Vienna; Wilhclm Braumiliier Universit&ts- 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1970. 658p, 

This book deals with all European ethnic groups, but two-thirds of it is devoted to. 
eastern and southeastern Europe. Essays discuss individual ethnic groups within 
particular 'states and are generally divided up as follows: history, statistics, legal 
position, political representation, religious and church life, language, school, masp- 
media, and the position in the state. 

64. Trunk, Isaiah. Juden rat: The Jewish Councils In Eastern Europe under Nazi 
Occupation. Introduction by Jacob Robinson. New York: Macmillan, 1972. 664p. 

The sifdy centers on the questions: Why and how did the councils (Judenrat) work 
and was Jewish-Nazi cooperation decisive in the destruction of European Jewry? To 
arrive at an answer to these questions, the author spent five years of study and research 
in various Jewish archives in the United States, Israel, and Germany, in addition to 
compiling a personal collection of notes and summaries of documents in Poland during 
the years 1946-1950. The notes cover 62 pages. In addition, Trunk utilized 927 question- 
naires that were filled out by survivors. The author set for himself the task of writing an 
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objective history o? the councils; his intention was not to pronounce judgment on those 
institutions hut rather to probe deeply into the entire complex topic. 

65. Vago, Bela. The Shadow of the Swastika: The Rise of Fascism and Anti- 
Semitism in the Danube Basin, 1936-1939. Published for the Institute of Jewish Affairs. 
London, Westmead, Hants, England: Saxon House, D.C. Health, 1975. 43Ip. 

Vago has used British Foreign Office material relevant to the precarious position of 
Jews in Romania, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary within the general framework of 
domestic developments from 1936 until Aug&st 1939. Of the documents included, J64 
- — are-primedTn part or in full. " 

66. v^iter, Theodor, ed, Vofkstum zwtacben MoUJiu, Etsch und Donau. Festschrift 
f&r Franz Hieronymus Riedl. Ethnos, vol. 10. Publication scries of the Research Group 

m for Questions of Nationality and Language. Marburg/Lahn. Vienna: Wilhelm 
Braumuller Universitfits-Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1971. 416p. 

The 32 essays deal with the area between Silesia* Transylvania, and T^ent. 
.Arranged by subject, they are concerned with ethnopolitical and nationality questions. 
This is an impressive volume, although, as is the nature of such commemorative 
publications, the essays are of varying quality. Some articles stand out above the others, 
such as Ermacora's contribution on the "Plebiscite (1920 in Carinthia) as a model for 
/ the application of |he right to self-determination in the community of natkins,* and the 
contributions by Burmeister and Meusburger on the Italian minority in Vorarlberg, 
1870-1918, and on the transfer of those willing from South Tyrol to Vorarlberg and 
their integration. 

, 67. de Zayas, Alfred M. Nemesis at Potsdam: The Anglo-Americans and the 
Expulsion of the Germans. Background, Execution, Consequencg^fitf^fe^od. 

Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1979. 26Sp. Illus, /^~^ \ 

This is a new edition of a book that descries the expulsion M 1 5 million Germans 2 
million of whom did not survive, from mo$t parts of eastenyEiiropc, a process which 
has received $cant attention by Western scholars. It is aston&ning that 34 years later, so 
little is known in the English-speaking world about thiiJtragic ^event. The author 
attempts to remedy this situation by discussing the flight preteding\the expulsion and 
the actual transfer and its consequences against the historical precedents 2nd principles 
of population transfers. He pays special attention to the role and attitudes of th? 
Western Allies. 

Periodical Literature 

68. Dftfiubi&ft Review. A review devoted to research into problems of the Danubian 
Basin. 1934-1943. Budapest: Hungarian Frontier Readjustment League. Monthly. 

. * 69, Europa Ethnic* (Nation and StaatK No. 1 (Sept. 1927)- . Monthly, 1927-1944; 
Quarterly 1961- . Publication suspended, October 1944-1957. Title varies: 
1927-August/September 1944, Nation und Stoat. Wien: W. BraumOller, 1927- . Since 
1957 issued by the Federal Union of European Nationalities. Text in English, Gerfnan, 
or French. 
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70. Kisebbsegi K6riev& (Minority Circular). 1937-1944, Pics. Bimonthly. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

Poland in the twentieth century has had a troubled history of minority 
nationality relations, aH of it complex and much of it violent Part of the 
problem throughout history has been the difficulty of defining die location of 
the Polish state; as in much of eastern Europe, there are no unambikjjras 
geographical frontiers, and the villages and settlements have been mhsa f so 
that there have been no distinct ethnic boundaries either. Included Polish 
territory, therefore, have been Ukrainians, Bdorussians, Lithuani^vCzechs, 
Germans, and Russians, In addition to Poles and Jews -to mcntfon only the 
major ones. There have also been numerous numerically smaller qhnbgraphic 
groups such as Gypsies, Kashubs, Karaims, and Goralen (a smailXt fiercely 
independent Carpathian mountain people). In addition, Polesjte^e uved in all 
the neighboring east and central European countries, incte^mg the Russian 
empire and the present-day Soviet Union, %^ 

As a result of her unfortunate location between Germany and the Russian 
empire, Poland has in the modern age been successively partitioned between 
these two competing and expanding powers, disappearing from the map 
entirely as a political entity in 1795* In 1807, with Napoleon's help, a Duchy of 
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Warsaw was created, followed in 1815 by so-called "Congress Poland." By 
1830, however, even the pretense that Congress Poland was other than a 



The avowed intent of the Allied powers at the close of World War I was to 
create an independent Polish state on the ethnographic principle, comprised of 
unquestionably Polish territories and having free access to the sea. 1 This was 
the thirteenth of President Woodrow Wilson's famous Fourteen Points, which 
' became the nominal guidelines for the territorial settlements in postwar 
Europe. The underlying principle of the Fourteen Points was that of "national 
self-determination," the radical, indeed for its time revolutionary, idea that 
national self-identity shoulfH»e the basis for the formation of an independent 
slate. While it was given much lip service, the principle was not really applied 
at the peace conference because it was essentially unworkable: its rigorous 
application would have led tothe creation of dozens of small states, unviable 
economically, geopoliticaHy, and militarily. 

In fact, the creation of an independent Polish state reflected less the 
principle of national self-determination than the desire of the Allies to isolate 
Germany and Bolshevik Russia with a cordon sanitaire. Polish spokesmen 
(unlike the Germans and Soviets admitted to the peace conference) were even 
less concerned with national self-determination except insofar as it applied to 
Poles. Roman Dmowski's memorandum to the Commission on Polish 
Problems of the Supreme Council of the Paris Peace Conference, for example, 
made the following territorial demands for Poland: in the west, Upper Silesia 
and part of Breslau province. Western Prussia, the southern half of Eastern 
Prussia, and most of Pomerania. In the east, the Poles demanded Lithuania, 
two-thirds of Belorussia, and virtually all of Western Ukraine including 
Galicia. 2 The Poles claimed for Poland any territory that contained Polish % 
inhabitants; fully half the population of the proposed Polish state would have 
been non-Polish. 

German protests against a draft treaty based on these demands were 
vocal, leading to a series of plebiscites on the status of Upper Silesia and East 
Prussia, the results of which favored German administration of these 
territories. Meanwhile, Polish rebels were staging uprisings in Upper Silesia. 
Eventually, the differences over Upper Silesia were reconciled, as were 
differences over East Prussia and West Prussia, although Polish gains 
, in these territories were smaller than in Upper Silesia. All told, the German 
empire lost to Poland a total of 3,947,537 people, including about 1,670,000 
Volksdeutsche. 

.j In the east, lukewarm Allied interest in the non-Russian peoples of the 
Russian empire, the withdrawal of German forces, and Bolshevik preoccupa- 
tion with the civil war in Russia all permitted the Poles to gain significant 
territory, essentially by conquest. The Riga Treaty of March 18, 1921 resulted 
in the incorporation of Vilna province in Lithuania into Poland. The same 
* treaty recognized the partition of Belorussian and Ukrainian territories 
between Poland and Soviet Russia. These annexations were accomplished 
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primarily as a result of military activities, bur in the end the Polish-Soviet 
frontier was recognized by the /Western powers. 3 

Bitter confrontations between Poles and Ukrainians also marked the 
creation of the eastern frontiers. Ukraine, as well as Poland, had aspirations 
^f6r independent statehood following the collapse of the Russian and Austrian 
empires. The conflict centers around Western Ukrainian territories to which 
Poland made a "historic / claim": Eastern Gaiicia, Khoirohchyna, and 
Volhynia. A Ukrainian nation* republic had been established^on January 22, 
v 1918 in/Kiev, and its western borders had been recognized In the Treaty of 
* Brest- titovsk of February 9, 1918. Following the collapse j>f the Habsburg 
monarchy; Ukrainians proclaimed an independent Ukrainian Western 
Republic, soon to be attacked by the Poles. The Ukrainians^ conflict also 
with the Bolsheviks, were unable to sustain a two-front st^gghsto indepen- 
dence. Prolonged clashes for the possession of Ukraine wereronclucfed by the' 
Riga Treaty, and Western Ukraine fell to Polish rule (the voivodships of 
Wolyri, Lw6w, Stanfslawdw, and Tamopol). In March 1923, the Council of 
Ambassadors vested complete sovereign power over Western Ukraine in 
Poland, ^ 

Thus, the newly independent Polish Repullic, created nominally on the 
basis of the principle of national self-determination, came into existence as a 
multinational state in which, at best, only about two-thirds of the population 
was Polish. 4 The 1921 census (the figures of which are disputed by non-Polish 
historians) give the following breakdown 6f the population: Poles; 69.2%; 
Ukrainians, 15.2%; Jews, 8.0%; Belorussians, 4.0%; and Germans, 3.0%. 
The remaining 0.6% was comprised of Lithuanians, Russians, Czechs, Tatars, 
and Karaites. 5 

In spite of the federalist orientations of leaders like Jozef Pilsudski and 
the efforts of sympathetic Poles such as Leon Wasilewski, interwar Poland, 
was not a multinational federation of nationalities living together on the basis 
of equality; rather, a nation-state mentality dominated the thinking of the 
Poles, and Poland was a Polish republic ^wifh a large number of minorities. 
This attitude fostered constant hostility and strife between Poles and non- 
Pores. The efforts of the Polish state were oriented not toward accommoda- 
tion, but toward pacifying and Polonizing its dissatisfied minorities, 
particularly its large Ukrainian, Belorussian, and German nationalities. 

German mistrust of Polish nationality policies in large part brought this 
problem to international attention. The dissatisfaction of Germany with the 
Versailles settlement, along with the efforts of Jewish organizations in Britain, 
France, apd the United States, was the major stimulus for the minorities treaty * 
r of June 28, 1919. The east Slavic nationalities and the Lithuanians had less 
I — influence on the treaty because the eastern borders had not as yet been settled. 
The treaty significantly limited Polish sovereignty, insofar as its 
provisions were stated to be fundamental principles of the state, and were in 
fact to be guaranteed by the League of Nations. 6 Protection of national 
, minorities became a precondition for recognition of Poland and for its 
admission to the League of Nations. The,treaty, consisting of twelve articles, 
guaranteed equality to non-Polish citizens in political, cultural, economic, and 
religious life. 7 The Polish government, lukewarm about the treaty at best, 
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regarded it as a gesture of appeasement to Germany, Voicing the fear that it 

• would handicap Poland in international affairs, since any member state of the,' 
League of Nations could formally charge Poland with infractions of the 
treaty. 8 Until Hitler's accession to power in 1933, Germany rarely missed an 
opportunity to embarrass Poland through charges in the League of Nations of 
minority abuses. 9 This German harassment was no doubt mean t as mu ch to 
discredit Polish ability to rule and to foster irredentism in Poland as sf was a 
genuine protest against real abuses. Germany was not the only state to charge 
Poland with abuses. During 1920-1931, there were 247 petitions: the Germans 
filed 1D4; Ukrainians, 85; Jews, 33; Lithuanians, 19; and Belorussians, 6 4 . 10 

The Polish government signed other international conventions pledging to 
safeguard the rights of all its minorities. Article VII of the Treaty of Riga with 
the USSR bound both countries to respect minority rights. An international 
convention on the status of Upper Silesia, signed with Germany in May 1922, 
•contained similar provisions. Further guarantees of minority rights, based on 
the provisions of the minorities treaty, were incorporated directly into the first 
constitution of the Polish state." Finally, a series of laws, the so-called "Lex 
Grabski," was passed in July 1924 in response to Ukrainian, Beiorussian, and 

• Lithuanian 'complaints about educational, linguistic, and political 

discrimination. 52 - , ' ' »•» 

The period 1919-1926 saw worsening relations between the state and the 

• minority nationalities, due to the chauvinism of central and local officials, and 
continuing opposition among some minorities to their inclusion within Polish 
borders. Some abatement of the hostility, occurred after the coup d'etat of 
Jozef Pilsudski in May 1926, as the Sanacja government sought to deal with 
the grievances of the minbrities. 53 Most of the minority nationalities 
cooperated with the Pilsudski government by throwing their electoral support 
behind its legislative coalition, the Bloc of Non-Partisan Cooperation with the 
Government (BBWR). The honeymoon period was shortlived, however, and 
relations between the minorities and the Pilsudski government deteriorated. 
By the 1928 general election, the minorities opted out of the BBWR and ran 
their owl! candidate lists. A year later, ail the Christian minorities boycotted 
the official celebrations qf the tenth anniversary of Polish independence, 
evoking harsh retaliatory measures from the regime, particularly against the 
east Slavs. To ensure a substantial. BBWR victory in 1930, after dissolving the ' 
rebellious parliament, the regime employed obstruction and terror against the 
opposition among the minorities. 54 

Except for a momentary respite following Pilsudski's death in May 1935, 
the decade of the 1930s witnessed progressive deterioration of state/minority 
relaQons. In 1934, Poland unilaterally abrogated the minorities treaty, .further 
exacerbating the mistrust. The post-Pilsudski regime proved even more 
chauvinistic than its predecessors, and, on the eve of World War II, Poland 
found itself virtually without support among its non-Polish citizens. 

Jews 

The status of Jews in the new Polish state that emerged at the end of the 
warlvas, on paper, secure in view of the minorities treaty and the guarantees 
of the 1921 constitution. 55 Unfortunately, their real status frequently 
contrasted with these guarantees. Problems between Poles and Jews were 
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based on centuries-old anti-Semitism, though immediate difficulties can be 
seen during the period of German-Austrian occupation of Poland, when new 
Polish- Jewish conflicts emerged in the midst of a Jewish economic decline that 
continued until the outbreak of World War II. 16 

The outset of Polish independence and its accompanying bloody pogroms 
between 1918 and 1920 dashed Jewish hopes that conditions would be better 
under Polish rule, and caused one Jewish newspaper to comment, "Poland has 
been reborn with bloodstains on her forehead.** 7 Furthermore, these fears 
were exacerbated by the failure of the Polish government to enfo'rce treaty and 
* constitutional guarantees of Polish rights, and its'refusai to gfant promised 
adequate financial support to the independent Jewish school programs. The 
government also tried to restrict the activities of Poland's 599 Kehiloth, or 
communities for religiotis affairs, which hurt the efforts of Poland's Jewish 
community to develop a strong national identity. 18 

The government hoped tq force the assimilation of the Jewish population 
into Polish society. It combined restrictive community and educational 
policies against the Jews, with economic programs in the urban areas that 
favored Poles over others J 9 Most of Poland's Sews— 2,853,318, making up 
10.5% of the population in 1921 -lived in urban areas; 81% in central Poland 
and 61.5% in eastern Poland lived in cities.. Consequently, they were 
disproportionately an important factor in Poland's preddminantiy rural 
society. 20 To counter this, the Polish government adopted policies throughout 
the interwar period to reduce Jewish and other non-Polish urban strength, 
which in turn affected the economic and social status of the urban Jewish 
population. As a result, although the Jewish population continued to grow in * 
the cities during the interbellum period, its percentage in urban areas in 
relation to non-Jews dropped. 21 t 

Essentially, the policies of the various Polish governments after World 
War I created an economic and social structure that favored the ethnic Polish 
population and weakened the economic and social strength of its non-Polish 
elements. 22 Wide-scale dismissals of Jewish civil servants took place soon after 
Polish independence, and this trend spilled over into other areas where Polish 
public funding was involved. As a consequence of these policies, Jews 
increasingly were barred from a number of professional fields and stood out 
only in the areas of medicine and law; 56% of the country's physicians were 
Jews, as were 35.5% of the lawyers. The former, however, were usually not 
allowed to work in state hospitals, and the latter were excluded from holding, 
court positions. 23 In education, similar restrictions limited Jewish teachers and 
professors to 5.7% of the total, and only 3.1% in the universities. 24 
Restrictions were also placed on Jewish university students in the interwar 
period, aftd their proportion of total higher education enrollment dropped 
from 24.6% in 1921-1922 to 8.2% in 1938-1939. 25 . 

k Jewish community and cultural life suffered similar restrictions, although 
it continued to provide Poland's " Jews with important outlets for ethnic 
expression. Jewish communal life iji Poland functioned around the Kehiiah* 
which oversaw Jewish religious, educational, £nd ''social welfare matters. 
Unfortunately, Polish officials tried to restrict the Kehiloth r to a religious role, 
but by 1928 they had given the country's 599 Kehiloth jurisdiction over Jewish 
schools and social welfare institutions. 26 
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The Jewish educational system, the cornerstone liPthe maintenance of 
ethnic identity, suffered - particularly in the 1930s— from lack of govern- 
mental financial support, though in some regions, such as Vitna, Bialy stole, 
and others, local government support in the 1920s had been strong. 27 With the 
rapid decline of government support for Jewish schools and the economic 
deterioration of the Jewish population the following decade, the number of 
Jewish schools continued to decrease steadily. 28 

A number of Jewish organizations sponsored schools for Jewish children. 
Agudath Israel had Horeb and Beth Yakov schools, while the Zionist Mizrachi 
organization maintained Yabneh schools. Another Zionist school system was 
the Tarbuth schools. Those who sought a Yiddish education could attend the 
Jewish Bund's Central Yiddish School Organization (CYSZO) schools- Others 
included the Yeshivoth and Poale Zion's Shukult schools. Each of these 
systems reflected the religious or political tincture of its sponsoring organiza- 
tion. 29 There was also the Institute of Judaism, in the Polish capital for training 
rabbis, as well as the Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIV0) in Vilna, with its 
emphasis on Yiddish higher education and research, and the Orthodox' 
Yeshiva Chachmey Lublin. Although it is difficult to verify the accuracy of 
, figures, in 1936 there were 468,309 Jewish children enrolled in Jewish and non- 
Jewish schools in Poland, with 180,181 students attending 1,465* Jewish 
institutions. With the additiqp of students in the numerous heder and Kehilah 
schools, there were 232,428 students in 3,045 schools. 50 * 

The Jewish community was equally active itf social welfare. The Society 
forNhe Protection of Jewish Public health (TOZ) oversaw many of these 
effort^ while other groups, such as Bikur Holim, Tomche Aniyim, and 
Hachnassath Kalah, provided relief in many of Poland's urban areas. These 
organizations maintained hospitals, clinics, and other facilities to aid the sick 
and needy, sometimes with local governmental support, 31 

To .exploit their numeral strength for political gain, Jewish leaders 
created political organizations to represent the Jewish population in the new 
Sejm. Unfortunately, the traditional factionalismjunong Poland's Jews hurt 
these efforts, and Jews as a political bloc were ineffective in halting th 
economic and social decay that affected the Jewish community. In the first 
Sejm of ' 1919, the Zionist and Mizrachi (religious Zionist)-led Temporary 
Jewish national Council had six'oTHeVen Jewish delegates in the legislature, 
led by Yitshak Grunbaum. Poale Zion, a Marxist group with Zionist leanings, 
had one delegate, while the Folkspartey— a conservative Yiddish, anti-Zionist 
faction -and the Orthodox League eac^Khad two. 32 These internal divisions 
hurt Jewish political efforts and strained their ability to work with the Sejm's 
National Minorities Bloc to resolve mutfcal hostilities between Poland's 
government and its ethnic groups. 33 Jewish political leaders remained 
determined and at the initiative of the government sought ways in the 
mid- 1 920s to resolve the oppressive economic situation of the Polish Jews. The 
government, however, failed to propose or support any proposals that would 
have brought significant economic relief to the Jewish community.* 4 With the 
onset of the depression and the emergence of a more virulent strain of anti- 
Semitism, Jewish politics became more radicalized, and the General Zionists 
lost their dominant political position, to be replaced by the Bund, the Jewish 
Social Party, which had long represented the Jewish working class. 35 On the 
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eve of the Nasi occupation and the Holocaust, Poland's doomed Jewish 
community was still working within the Polish political system to preserve its 
identity and its rights. 

Ukrainians 

The Ukrainians were the largest, and perhaps the most troublesome, 
minority in intcrwar Poland. Stephan Horak estimates the Ukrainian 
population in 1931 at approximately 5,660,000, concentrated heavily in south- 
eastern Poland, 36 in the provinces of Lw6w, Lublin, Polesie, Wolyri, 
Stanislawdw, and Tarnopoi. The Ukrainians were predominantly rural (as 
were the Beiorussians), and, indeed, agrarian reform was one of the major 
areas of contention with the government. The Ukrainian peasantry was more 
mobilized and better organized politically than were their Polish neighbors. 
The well-developed Ukrainian cooperatives in Poland . were viewed with, 
suspicion by the Polish peasants and were harassed by federal and local 
government officials. The Ukrainian press also thrived in Poland, as did the 
network of Ukrainian-language schools; these latter, while continuing to help 
maintain Ukrainian identity, were also a target of government repression. 

The Ukrainian community, less cohesive politically than socially or 
religiously, was united on the ultimate goal of independence from Poland. At 
the center of the political spectrum was the Ukrainian National Democratic 
Union (UNDO). Working for an independent, democratic Ukraine, it was 
plosely associated with the Uniate Church and was strongest in East Galicia 
and Volhynia. Because it was moderate in its techniques ai^l relatively so in its 
program, it was with this party that the Polish government usually preferred to 
deal. 

There were four major parties on the-Left. Two wifh non-Marxist socialist 
programs— the Ukrainian Socialist Radical party and the Ukrainian Social 
Democratic party —were influential. The Marxist parties— the Communist 
, party of Western Ukraine (KPZU) and its offshoot, the Sel-Rob-were active 
but less influential. On the Right was the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian Military Organization— illegal, under- , 
ground organizations devoted to Ukrainian independence, espousing an 
increasingly integral nationalist ideo^fy influenced by Fascist movements to 
the west and sometimes employing political terror. All of #iesc parties and 
organizations entered into political, educational, and religious activities, 
sometimes violent, aimed at preserving the Ukrainian way of life against 
discrimination and Polonizatton. The government responded alternately with 
oppression and accommodation. _ i 

During the period of parliamentary supremacy, which lasted until 
Pilsudskfs coup d'etat in May 1926, the Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia had, as 
a result of their boycott of the elections of 1922, noTrepresentatives in the 
Polish Scjm, with the exception of five deputies eifected by the Ukrainian 
Agricultural party, which collaborated wth the roiish government. However, 
twenty Ukrainian deputies and six senators, elected frorti Volhynia, Poiissia, 
and the province of Lublin, stated their demknd forH^tisnal territorial 
autonomy within the Polish state, though their experience with the successive 
coalition governments ruling Poland during this Jeriod proved to be bitterly 
disappointing, . . \ 
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perhaps the greatest single reverse they suffered was the passing of the 
school law of July 31, 1924, which ultimately dealt a devastating blow at 
Ukrainian public schools in Eastern Galicia and Volhynia, transforming most 
of them into either bilingual or outright Polish institutions. According to the 
last Austrian school survey, there were 2,496 public elementary 'schools in 
Eastern Galicia with Ukrainian as the language of instruction. By 1938, only 
452 of them had survived and the number of schools with Polish as the 
language of instruction had increased from 1,590 to 2,100. Bilingual school's, 
which began to operate only in 1924* increased to 2,485 by 1938; only the 
Ukrainian language and religion were 3 taught in Ukrainian. The number of 
Ukrainian high schools (gymnasia) declined from twenty in 1929 to only five 
,by 1934. By 1934,, Ukrainians were leffwith only one teachers college. The 
virtual nonexistence of Ukrainian vocational schools affected the rural areas 
the most, since the majority of the* rural population could not speak Polish. 
The question of existence of these schools was a social-economic problem for 
the Ukrainians. Fof Poland, this seemed to be chiefly a political matter. One 
of the most bitter controversies between the Ukrainians and the Poles 
concerned the establishment of a Ukrainian university in Lw6w. Poland 
agreed to create a university under the autonomy law of September 26, 1922. 
However, the promised university was riot established until 1939. 
n . It was after Pilsudski's'coup, in March 1928, that the Ukrainian deputies 
and senators from Galicia, representing" two major political parties -the 
Ukrainian National Democratic Union (UNIX)) and the Ukrainian Socialist 
Radical party -as well as some splinter groups, entered for the first time the 
Polish parliament. While pledging support for the idea of Ukrainian state- 
hood, they were, at the same time, prepared to seek a dialogue with the Polish 
government on the basis of existing political realities, with a view toward 
reaching some kind of settlement on at least the most pressing issues. Theif 
influence was being constantly eroded, however, by the nationalist under- 
ground, which rejected any accommodation with Warsaw and vowed to 
continue by all means at its disposal a revolutionary struggle against what it 
considered to be an illegal Polish "occupation of Western Ukraine. Obviously, 
they could not ignore the fact that the policy of the newly created Organization 
■of Ukrainian Nationalists (which in 1929 replaced- the UVO) of actively and 
openly seeking a confrontation with the Polish regime was rapidly winning the 
allegiance of the younger generation, whife the political platforms of the legal 
parties were becoming largely irrelevant. Therefore, it is perhaps not 
surprising that the leaders of these parties maintained regular contacts and in 
some instances even tried to coordinat| their activities with the command of , 
the nationalist underground. ■ v . \ 

Strife between the Ukrainians and the Polish government continued 
throughout the 1920s until at the end of the decade the OUN (under the 
military and ideological leadership, respectively, of Evgeni Konovalets artd 
Dmytro Dontsov) launched a campaign of sabotage and political terror against 
the regime. The Pilsudski government responded forcefully with arrests, 
deportations, and military occupation of Ukrainian communities. This period 
of vittuai civil war in eastern Poland, euphemistically termed "pacification" 
(June through November 1930), resulted in widespread property destruction, 
severely tarnished Poland's image abroad, and poisoned relations between 
Ukrainians and Poles for the remainder of the decade. 
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In the second round o^Polish-Ukrainian discussions started in the spring 
oM935, an attempt was made to reconcile Poland's security concerns with the 
legitimate aspirations of the Ukrainian minority. As a result of tfxese 
negotiations, a gentlemen's agreement, generally known as the "normaliza- 
tion,** was concluded by the representatives of the UNDO and the Polish 
government, leading to the election of fourteen Ukrainian deputies and five 
senators to the Warsaw parliament; in addition, five deputies and one senator 
from Volhyni^ were elected on the government list. The leader of the UNIX), 
<Vasyl Mudryi, became Deputy Speaker of the Sejm, an amnesty for poetical 
prisoners was approved, and certain credits were extended to Ukrainian 
economic institutions. In return, the Ukrainian deputies voted for the budget 
and either ceased or mitigated their criticism of the government's policies. At 
the same time, however, the hopes of the Ukrainians for bilingualism and a 
greater participation in local administration, as well as for some meaningful 
concession in the field of education, remained unfulfilled. As time w£nt on, 
the chances .for a lasting normalization of Polish- Ukrainian relations began to 
decrease, for the Polish government never regarded the agreement of 1935 as 
part of a broader political settlement but rather viewed it as a purely tactical 
movfc, limited in its scope and significance/ In addition, forces decidedly 
opposed to any concessions in/avor of the national minorities were beginning 
to gain ascendance in the ruling (imp after the death of Marshal Piisudski. 37 
The policy of antagonizing Ukrainian peasants had been initiated in July 
19 when the Sejm parsed two agrarian reform laws following occupation of 
the W£st Ukrainian territory by the Polish army. These laws ignored the fact 
that villages jn Galicis* were already overpopuiated, and the land estates/ 
owned mainly by the Polish nobility, became the focal point of conflict 
involving socioeconomic and national-political dimensions. The land obtained 
for parceling was distributed primarily among Poles, with the following 
priority: 1) invalids of the Polish army, 2) farm hands formerly employed by 
land estates, and 3) other rural workers and small farmers. As a result of this 
policy, the Polish government succeeded in parceling out 800,000 ha. of land 
within the Ukrainian territories. During eighteen years of Polish rule, 300,000 
Poles were resettle^ in rural Ukrainian areas, and about 100,000 in towns. 38 

Pacification, coupled with the unfair policy of land distribution, 
intensified three types of retaliation: the strengthening o^ nationalistic 
sentiments among Ukrainian peasants; passive resistance and consumer 
boycott of products under state monopoly, such §s liquor and tobacco; and 
renewed interest in, and extension of, economic organizations such as 
cooperatives and agricultural banks, and fierce determination to keep the land 
in Ukrainian hands at any price. A similarly effective Measure resulted from 
application of the policy of boycotting non-Ukrainian businesses, enterprises, 
and stores. The Polish-Ukrainian confrontation soon reached a level of ail- 
pervasive hostility, punctuated frequently by act^ of violence on both sides. 
Warsaw's decision to treat the whole agrarian issue as a political one and to see 
in the Ukrainian peasants not a social class but a different non-Polish 
nationality, reverberated and contributed significantly to the rising anti-Polish 
sentiments among, the Ukrainian masses, who otherwise might have been 
molded into loyal citizens. T 

T his exacerbation of Polish-Ukrainian relations enabled the OUN to win * 
once more the support of the masses of the Ukrainian population in Eastern 

+ 
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Galicia for its policy of confrontation with Poland. The southeastern 
provinces of Poland were becoming a battleground of two nationalities, with 
both communities living ^their separate lives, alien if not outright hostile 
toward each other, with even social contacts between the members of the two 
opposing groups frowned Upon, with nationalist fighting squads on both sides 
setting the tone, and with Ukrainian and Polish political parties making only a 
lukewarm attempt to defuse the situation. The Polish government reacted to 
these developments by taking a series of repressive measures, which had a 
certain similarity, both as far as their extent and the methods used were 
concerned, to the "pacification" of 1930. 

It was at thjs inauspicious moment, oh December 9, 1938, that the 
Ukrainian deputies in the Sejm presented to the Speaker a bill providing for 
the establishment of an autonomous "Galician-Volhynian Land," enjoying full 
rights of self-government except in foreign policy and in military and financial 
matters. The bill was roughly modelled after the home-rule law granted by the 
prague Parliament to Slovakia and Subcarpathian Rus*, but it also evoked 
unhappy memories of similar demands put forward by the Sudeten German 
party, which later escalated and eventually led to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia. While proposals for a territorial autonomy for Eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia had been voiced in the Polish Sejm as early as 1922, the 
attempt to revive the issue at a time when Poland's international situation was 
becoming increasingly insecure produced deep-seated resentment and 
indignation in the Polish press and among Polish politicians, including even 
those groups which usually showed a sympathetic attitude towartl the 
Ukrainian minority and its legitimate aspirations. 

Hitler's territorial demands to Poland and the threat of war hanging over 
the country persuaded the Ukrainian politicians to keep a generally low profile 
in order not to antagonize the Poles during their hour of ttjal. It was hoped 
that, by doing so, the Ukrainian minority would not be regarded as a/Tifth 
column" within the Polish state and treated accordingly. The Nazis w<gfc, of 
course, quite anxious to exploit the Ukrainian underground in Poland,.but 
these hopes did not materialize, with the exception of a few isolated incidents. 
The OUN leadership refused to initiate any large-scale anti-Polish action. In 
fact, the apprehensions that the dubious allegiance of the Ukrainians to 
Poland might provoke a mass anti-Ukrainian action on the part of the Polish 
population, if not the Polish authorities, led to the declaration of loyalty tb the 
Polish Republic; i&is declaration was made by the head of the Ukrainian 
Parliamentary Representation and Deputy Speaker , of the Sejm, Vasyl 
Mudryi, during the extraordinary session of that body on September 2, 1939. 
By then, of course, it was much too late to expect any meaningful reconcilia- 
tion, as both the Poles and the Ukrainians were rapidly drawn into the Second 
World War as victims of both aggressors - Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

Belorussians 

The Belorussians, concentrated primarily in northeastern Poland, 
comprised a sizeable minority in Wilno and Bialystok provinces, and a 
majority in Polesie and Nowogrodek. Stephan Horak, utilizing a variety of 
sources, has estimated the number of Belorussians in Poland in 1931 at 
2.150,000, and nearly 3,000,000 by 1939. 5 * . . 
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Like the Ukrainians, the Beiorussians in Poland were overwhelmingly 
rural. They were of a lower socioeconomic and cultural ievei f however, and 
lacked the political maturity and institutions of self-help created by the 
Ukrainians and the Germans. Nonetheless, several parties competed for 
Belorussian support. These included the moderate Belorussian Social 
Democratic party; the Communist Belorussian Independent Socialist party 
and Belorussian Social Revolutionary party; the* Belorussian Christian 
Democratic Union at the Far Right; and the terrorist Belorussian 
Revolutionary Organization, which sought the unification of the Pplish 
Belorussian territory with the Belorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Having initially gained the support of the Beiorussians early in the Polish- 
Soviet war through generous promises of autonomy, the Polish government 
began showing its Chauvinism by late 1919.. The campaign of Polonization 
among the Beiorussians evoked from them an outbreak of anti-Polish 
violence. While the repression was brief, it strengthened sentiment among 
Beiorussians for union with Soviet Belorussia. This pattern continued; Polish 
efforts at accommodation only gave \fcder latitude to Belorussian autonomist, 
secessionist, or terrorist groups. These activities evoked a harsh Polish 
reaction, which only intensified the Beiorussians* sense of national unity and 
( determination to resist, during the NJE.P,, the Polish Beiorussians compared 
their unfavorable situation with that of their Soviet compatriots across the 
border, whipl* probably accounted for the* appeal that communism found 
among the Beiorussians. The leftist Belorussian groups had coalesced by 1925 
into a Belorussian Peasant-Worker Association, called the Hramada, 
dedicated to uncompromising confrontation with the Polish state. 

As the Polish government failed in its initial efforts to create and foster 
pro-Polish groups among the Beiorussians, it turned to oppression. The years 
1924 and 1925 saw "pacification** in the form of martial law, arrests, and 
property destruction, followed by an intensive campaign to eradicate 
Belorussian national consciousness. The Belorussian leaders of the Hramada, 
the deputies- to the Sejm, and the senators did not escape the tortures of the 
Polish police; because of their protests, they were accused of disloyalty in 
1928. By order of the Polish government, the Hramada was declared 
dissolved, that is, illegal. Fifty-six leaders of the Hramada were taken to the 
courts and tried behind closed doors, although the press made no mention of 
these trials. "Deputy Tarashkevich had been brought into the courtroom in 
shackles, the Deputies Dvarchanin and Hauryliuk were beaten to death, and 
others were treated in a like manner." 40 Those who' survived the beatings were 
sent to JBll. The local Belorussian leaders who were accused of un-Po!ish 
activities were sent to a concentration camp at Bereza Kartuska. "Pacification" 
-was Renewed with vigor in 1930, escalating to full-fledged civil war in some 
regions. The net effect of this was dramatically to increase Communist 
strength among the Beiorussians in the 1930s. * 

Anti-Polish sentiment continued to grow in ail sectors of the Belorussian 
community. Following Pilsudski's death in 1935, even the Belorussian Roman 
Catholic clergy- whom the Poles had counted upon as a Polonizing force — 
were demanding cultural autonomy. The Polish government accordingly 
moved against the clergy, outlawing the Belorussian Christian Democratic 
Movement in 1936; it also stepped up its repression of the Orthodox Church. 
Between 1935 and 1939, the state intensified its cultural battle against the 
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Belorussisnis to the point where schools were closed, community organizations 
and societies were dissolved, and Belorussian candidates were excluded from 
elections. The final result was that, as Nicholas P. Vakar observed, "World 
War II found- Western Belorussian loyalties divided between communism and 
nationalism -but with none whatsoever for Poland." 45 

<>. 

* Germans . 

One of the reasons that made the case pf the German minority in Poland 

- so sensitive was that there was a sharp reversal of previous roles: the new 
Polish state found itself in charge of a significant minority of Germans after 
more than a century of it being a German state with Polish minority to deal 
with. To a large extent, the Poles simply applied to their German minorit/the 
same policies which the Germans had previously applied to them wfth, it is 
generally agreed, 42 very unimpressive results. The Poles were determined to 
make Poland a homogeneous state in the shortest time possible. 

The study of the German minority in iaterwar Poland is complicated by 
the fact that the numbers involved, indeed, the very definition of a "German," 
differ considerably from one source to another. Official Polish government 
figures sought consciously to understate' the number of non-Poles, while the 
figures offered by the minorities themselves doubtless inflated their own 
numbers. It does seem clear, however, that Poland had a lot more to show for 
her efforts to reduce the number of Germans than didlmperiai Germany in its 

' effort to reduce the number of Poles before 1918. According to the prewar 
census figures from the three partitioning powers, approximately 2.2 million 
Germans inhabited territories which became part of Poland by 1923, including 
1.4 million living in areas acquired from the German empire. 43 By 1927, 
following a major exodus, especially from these formerly German regions 
(Poznania, Pomerania I West Prussia], and Polish Upper Silesia), there 
remained an estimated 1 . 1 million Germans in Poland, comprising 3.7% of the 
total population of the state. They were scattered fairly widely around the 
country: some 370,000 lived in Poznania and Pomerania, and another 300,000 
in Polish Upper Silesia (more on the "Germans" of Upper Silesia below); but 
another 320,000 Germans lived in the former Congress Kingdom, especially in 

" the Lodz industrial region; 95,000 more lived in formerly Austrian Galicia; 
and even in the eastern provinces, especially Volhynia, there was a German 
population of more than 50,000 living in mostly German-majority villages. 44 
By 1939, these latter figures had changed only slightly; there remained 
more than one million Germans in Poland (321,000 in Poznania and 
Pomerania, 180,000 in FfcH*h Upper Silesia, 364,000 in central Poland, 99,000 
in Galicia, and 67,000 ift-tfie eastern provinces). 45 They were about 70% 
Protestant, 30% Catholic, much like the Germans of the Reich; in Upper 
Silesia and the Lodz industrial region, they were mostly engaged in industrial/ 
. commercial activities as workers and entrepreneurs, whereas in the other 
regions the German population consisted mainly of farmers with medium- 

-*ized holdings (this was true of 70% of those in Poznania, Pomerania, and, 
Galicia and of almost 100% of those in Volhynia). 46 It may also be noted that 
by this time a majority of the Germans in Poland lived in areas that had not 
been part of Bismarck's German empire. In other words, political control was 
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nefi'as decisive for the development of a German presence in Poland as is often 
suggested, especially in Polish accounts. 

The mo§t striking development in the German population of Poland was 
the drastic decline of the German population of Poznania and Pomeranian 
the first half-dozen , years of Polish rule: from about 1.1 .million persons at 
war's end to the 370 f OOO cited above. The reason that most Germans in this 
area were farmers is that it was more difficult for farmers to simply pick up 
and leave, but the oncc-substantiai German urban population of Poznania and 
Pomerania declined by sonfc 85% during this short period. 47 These figures are 
A no longer controversial, but the cause of the exodus receives widely differing 
interpretations even today: Polish accounts generally argue that it was mostly 
voluntary, consisting of Germans who did not want to be citizens. of Poland, 
serve in the Polish army, accept the lower standard of. living offered by 
Poland, or who had never really been at home in the area huhe first places 
German accounts generally argue that the exodus was the result of much 
chicanery and coercion. Only about 20% of these Germans originally opted to 
retain their German citizenship, many to avoid being conscripted to fight in 
the Polish-Russian war in 1920-1921 # discovering only later that this was 
grounds for their expulsion; only about 15% had b^en civilian or military state 
employees and thus presumably without real rootsiin these provinces. 48 Most 
who traced their presence in the area back for decades or even centuries were 
willing to accept Polish citizenship (whatever their opinion of the Versailles 
treaty), but simply found it impossible to stay. Recent accounts, even from 
Poland, concede that it was National Democratic policy "to forcibly reduce the 
number of Germans in Poland," 49 and at least part of this sizeable populatiop 
movement must be seen as a consequence' of conscious Polish government 
action. * • 

The objective of reducing the number of Germans in Poland was pursped 
by economic as well as political means. "Poland's practice,* writes one recent 
author otherwise sympathetic to Poland, "was one of dispossessing the 
German minority. M5 ° Germans lost about 500,000 ha. of land, mostly as the 
result of various state measures, in the early years of Polish rule. And this was 
before the onset of the Polish "land reform* program, which turned put to 
bear some similarity to the Prussian Settlement Law of 1886 (which had'led to 
the state's purchase of Polish landjpr German settlement): 68% of the land 
held by German estate-owners in Poznania and Pomerania was "reformed'* 
between the wars, but only 11% of the land held by the Polish. 51 

The rights of the Germans and other minorities of Poland to the use of 
th&r language and schools (rights which Prussian Poles did not enjoy before 
1918) were supposedly guaranteed by both the Polish Constitution and special 
minority protection treaties. These treaties provided a basis for bringing 
complaints even before the League of nations, and to group took advantage 
of this opportunity as of) en as the Germans of Poland: 155 of the 525 
grievances formally taken up by the League between 1921 and 1933 came from 
this minority. 52 But these efforts provided little real redress in the last analysis: 
the number of German public schools in Poland dropped by two-thirds 
between 1924 and 1933, by which time at least half the German children in 
Poland were compelled to attend Polish schools. 53 Soon after Poland signed 
the non-aggression pact with Hitler's Germany in 1934, she also unilaterally 
renounced her adherence to the minority protection treaties. 54 
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The problem of the German minority in Poland came to- a sudden end in 
1939 in a way that is familiar to alL Nazi Germany increased its pressure on 
Poland, and Poland simultaneously increased its pressure on its German 
population. Many Germans there had been attracted to Nazi ideology (propor- 
tionately more so than in Germany itself), and this served as justification for 
still harsher measures by Polish authorities and people. Germans were forced 
froin their places of work by Polish fellow workers and from universities by 
Polish fellow students; t£eir businesses were widely boycotted and the people 
themselves victims of occasional pogroms. By the. summer of 1939, some 
70,000 German exiles from Poland were housed in refugee camps across the 
frontieis 55 When Hitler declared war on Poland in September 1939, the 
strained situation inside that country erupted in a so-called "bloodbath," 
certainly exaggerated by Nazi propaganda 56 and exploited for the Nazis' 
purposes (thus frequently discounted altogether in the West). But something 
like a pogrom did occur: four to five thousand German civilians were killed 
inside Poland during the first weeks of the war, and, of the several thousand 
VolksdeuSsche who died or turned up missing as members of thePolish army, 
most were victims of their Polish comrades rather than the Wehnnacht. 57 The 
virtually unanimous point of view in Polish accounts even today is that these 
Germans functioned as a "fifth column" steered from Berlin* and thus 
presumably deserved their fate, 58 but this assertion does not seem to have a 
very firm factual foundation and is rejected by the most recent study of the 
problem. 59 " 

Lithuanians 

The Lithuanians in Poland occupied the western section of Wilno 
province and the northern part of Nowogrodek. Although Vilna is historically 
considered Lithuanian, the city has been a source of conflict among Poland, 
Lithuania, and Bciorussia. The city was surrounded in the pre- 1945 period 
with Belorussians, complicating ethnographic claims as well as census figures. 
The 1921 census showed 72,000 Lithuanians in Poland; the 1931 census 
showed 83,000. other sources offer figures as high as 300,000.«° There is little 
evidence by which to dispute these figures, although the census estimates seem 
low. Stephan Horak suggests, based on statistical statements of 1861-1910, 
that over the previous two centuries many Lithuanian families in these 
territories had become Poionized, and hence indicated the Polish language as 
native in census surveys that employed native tongue as the criterion of 
nationality. 6 ' 

Relations between Poland and Lithuania were hostile, due in no small 
measure to unremitting conflict over the city of Viina. This interstate hostility 
affected the situation of the Lithuanians in Poland as well, as the Polish 
government subjected them to a policy of rapid assimilation. Schools were 
closed (although the Lithuanians maintained a fairly viable private school 
system), and the Lithuanian press was' muzzled. Lithuanian capacity to resist 
politically was limited insofar as they had no representatives in the Sejm. 
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Other Nationalities 

In addition to the five nationalities discussed, there were about a quarter 
of a million other non-Poles in interwar Poland: Russians, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Karaites Armenians, Bulgarians, Tartars, Gypsies, and others. These groups 
had arrived, in Poland' at different times and under varying circumstances, 
including military campaigns, escape . from religious persecution, and the 
search for economic advantages. 

The largest of these groups was the Russians, their number estimated at 
139,000 in 1931. The 1931 census also listed 38,000 Czechs in Poland, The 
other nationalities were not separately enumerated, being classified in the 
census as "others" or as so-called ^ocais" (tutejsi). Because of their small size, 
these groups did nrft present a serious political challenge to the Polish 
government- Actions against the largest of these numerically unimportant 
minorities, the Russians*, were limited to expropriation of the property of large 
landowners and repression of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

- World War II and 

— ■ — 1 

the Nazi Occupation, 1939-1945 

The outbreak of World War II marked the end of the Polish state; once 
again, her territory was divided between the two .voracious powers to east and 
- west. Under the terms of the Nazi-Soviet Non- Aggression Pact of August 
1939 f the eastern third of the country was assigned to the Soviet Union, under 
whose control it remained until the Nazi invasion of June 1941. The popula- 
tion under Soviet control included, in addition to Poles, some Jews, a few 
Germans, and nearly all of Poland's Ukrainians and Belorussians, Most of the 
Poles, Jews, and ethnic Germans fell under German control 

The Germans divided, their territory into two separate administrative 
districts. Northern and Western Poland (surrounding Gdahsk, Poznan, and 
Upper Silesia) were incorporated into the Reich, The remainder (including 
Warsaw, Lublin, and Cracow) became the Generalgouvernement Polen, or 
general government, administered separately by a "governor general" who 
reported directly to Hitler. 62 The General Gouvernement was envisioned as a 
dumping ground for Poles and Jews who were to be deported from the incor- 
porated regions; the latter would then provide a home for ethnic German 
"repatriates" from other areas of Europe. 63 

The Volksdeutsche- Polish Germans— did not fare as well as might be 
expected under this policy. The Nad government preferred officials imported 
from Germany proper, the Reichsdeutsche, for leadership positions. Waves of 
ethnic Germans pouring tnto the* Reich from the General Gouvernement and 
other parts of Europe also came into conflict with the local Germans. 

In the east» nearly ail the Belorussians and most of the Ukrainians came 
under Soviet control. Belorussians in German Poland were allowed to move to 
fhe Soviet ?one, in exchange for the resettlement of Germans from the Soviet 
zone in the Reich. In the first weeks of their occupation, Soviet authorities 
conscientiously avoided policies that would antagonize Belorussian national 
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pride-. Thus, the Belorussians euphoricaily voted for incorporation into the 
BSSR, believing that the dream of a united, sovereign, and democratic 
Beiorussian nation was being realized. Staiinization was not long in coming, 
and soon all areas of the lives of the disillusioned Belorussians were 
methodically and forcibly Sovietized and Russified. 

There was some disagreement in the Nazi hierarchy over how to handle 
the half a million Ukrainians who remained under German control. Himmler 
and the police establishment argued obsessively that all non-Germans to the 
east be treated brutally as Untermenschen. A more moderate position was 
reflected in the views of Hitler's early deputy, Alfred Rosenberg, who saw the 
non-Russian subjects of the USSR as natural allies in the struggle against the 
hated Bolsheviks and that in return they should be promised autonomy in 
Hitler's new territorial reorganization of Europe. Himmier's racist views were 
ultimately to prevail, but in the first years of the war German policy favored 
the Ukrainians, especially in contrast to the brutal policy toward the Poles. 
Ukrainian cultural, political, and educational institutions were supported, and 
even upgraded. In contrast to the Belorussians, large numbers of Ukrainians 
poured into the General Gouvernement and later into the Reich from the 
Soviet zone. Early in 1940, Governor General Frank warned his subordinates 
that the Ukrainians, should be considered subjects of the Reich, not as the 
representatives of any future independent Ukraine; tolerance of their cultural 
and social autonomy was to be contingent upon their loyalty to Hitler. 64 In 
spite df Berlin's worries that Ukrainian nationalism might complicate German- 
Soviet relations, special detachments of Ukrainian combat troops trained for 
use against the Soviet Union were formed in 1940 and transferred to the 
General Gouvernement in early 1941. 45 ^ 
< ■ 
(Germans' 

With the end of the Polish state in 1939,. the concept of a German 
minority m Poland, strictly speaking, also comes to an end; it is almost 
impossible to trace this population group through the war period, with its 
radically changed boundaries and infusion of new settlers from German 
settlements farther east. Wherever they lived, in reclaimed western Poland or 
in the. General Gouvernement, Germans were again part of the dominant 
political group. The Poles were again on the receiving end of hostile nation- 
ality policies, except that these new policies were quite without precedent in 
recent European history and harsh even by the standards prevailing elsewhere 
in Huier's Europe. Among other things, more than 1 million Poles were 
expelled from western provinces to make room for German newcomers from 
further east; 1 .5 million Poles were sent to de forced labor in Germany; and an 
effort was made to liquidate the entire Polish intelligentsia. 66 . On the list of the 
victims of Nazism, Poles ranked third injgbsolute numbers, behind Jews and 
Soviet POWs. But in 1944-1945, as in 19f8, the victimizer/victim relationship 
, was again reversed: the final chapter in the story of the Germans in Poland was 
-written when Russia and her temporary allies in the West agreed to shift 
Poland westward to the Oder and Neisse rivers and "transfer" westward any 
Germans living east of that line. " I 
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Jews 

Although estimates vary, there were approximately 3,300,000 Jews in 
Poland in the fall of 1939. They made up about 10% of the Polish population, 
while their heavy concentration in Poland's cities made them e$sy prey for the 
brutal actions committed by German Sinsatzgruppen and other forces when 
they entered Poland on September 1, 1939. Fortunately, with the Soviet 
occupation of eastern Poland under the terms of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
1,200,000 to 1,250,000 Jews came under Soviet jurisdiction, while another 
200,000 to 300,000 fled into the area from German Poland. 67 

After the initial wave of destructive violence against Jews and their 
property, synagogues, and businesses in the early stages of World War II, the 
1 ,550,000 to 1 ,600,000 Jews under German occupation were subjected to a 
series of German actions that isolated them from the rest of Polish society. 
Many were forced into labor camps, paving the way for later policies designed 
to exterminate them completely. 68 

Essentially, the Nazi scheme for ridding its region in Poland, and later 
Europe, of Jews was to ship them to ghettos in the General Gouvernement's 
four major cities — Warsaw, Lublin, Radom, and Cracow. The ghettoization 
process began in Poland in early 1940, and the Warsaw ghetto, with its 400,000 
inhabitants, was set up on November 15, 1940; 150,000 to 200,000 Jews were 
later transferred t*o Warsaw, though its population remained relatively stable 
because of the high death rate from disease and malnutrition. 69 

German authorities Administered life in the ghettos through the 
Judenrate, or Jewish Councils, established in 1939 to oversee and maintain 
Jewish life in these enclaves. At first, they appeared to be a German attempt to 
continue the Jewish tradition of ethnic autonomy, though in time they came to 
be seen as a Nazi tool for acquiring forced labor and victims for the death 
camps. 70 The next phase of the Holocaust came with the German invasion of 
the Soviet Union tin Jtme 22, 1941. Nazi officials, using 'the cover of war to 
mask the wide-scale massacre of Russian* and other Jews living ii) the western 
USSR, established a number of death camps. The first deaths by gassing took 
place at Auschwitz in the fall of 1941, and formal death camps were estab- 
lished at Chelma, Beizee, Sobibor, Majtianek, and Treblinka by 1942. 71 Over 
the next three years, the majority of PolandYJews who survived the ghettos,' 
as well as Jews from other parts of Europe, died in these camps* Although 
estimates vary, at least 90% of Poland's prewar Jewish population died during 
the Holocaust. 72 

if 

Ukrqiniafts, BelorussiahSi and Lithuanians 

The Ukrainian population in eastern Poland initially welcomed the Nazi 
invasion as "liberation** from Polish and Soviet oppression. During the first 
two years of the war, Nazi policy wasJndeed more favorable to the Ukrainians 
^than it had been to the Poles. The Uniate Church was granted autonomy, and 
the Ukrainians were encouraged to develop self-help organizations and were 
appointed to leading roles fn civilian government, although , under close 
German supervision. 

The initial reaction of the Belorussians wa§ likewise favorable* although, 
as in ail cases, the honeymoon was short-lived. The Belorussians had not 
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figured nearly so prominently ia German strategy as had the Ukrainians, and 
before long a brutal reign of terror was instituted in the Beiorussian territories. 
The average Beiorussian found himself caught between the repression of the 
Nazis and the retaliatory responses of the Beiorussian partisans. 73 

The politically more advanced Ukrainians attempted to take advantage of 
the occupations Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) leader Stepan 
Bandera organized in Cracow a Ukrainian National Committee, and on June 
30, 1941, in Lviv, the committee declared Ukraine a sovereign state. This was 
predicated on the belief that the Nazis would permit an independent Ukraine 
in Hitler's new territorial reorganization of Europe, a hope for which there was 
little basis. Bandera and his associates were arrested and placed in concentra- 
tion camps, Ukrainian civil leaders were replaced by German miliiary 
personnel, and Galicia was incorporated into the General Gouvernement; the 
brutal £rich Koch was appointed Reichskommissar for the remaining 
Ukrainian territory. The Gestapo thai instituted a reign of terror against the 
. local inhabitants. The German effort to recruit Ukrainians to fight alongside 
German troops, which ha4 gotten off to a good start in 1941 , was impeded by 
these policies and was a failure before war's end. In March 1945, Hitler 
personally ordered the disarming of the Ukrainian division "Halychyna * 

Hitler and Himmler's views, not those of a few Nazis who favored 
cooperation with the non^Russian peoples, prevailed in the occupation; this 
meant that the Ukrainians,\Belorussianfc, and Lithuanians were treated like the 
other Untermenschen. Their hopes for national freedom from Poland and 
Russia were cruelly and bloodily disappointed from 1941 to 1945. 

National Minorities in the 
Polish People's Republic, 1945-1980 

Through a process of infiltration, subversion, terror, purges, and sham 
elections, Communist regimes were established in all the east European 
countries that were liberated and occupied by the Red Army, with the sole 
exception of Austria. This included Poland, which, with its intense 
nationalism, democratic aspirations, and attachment to the Roman Catholic 
religion, might have been -had the Poles had &ny freedom of choice -among 
the least likely countries to fall * under an atheist, totalitarian regime 
subservient to Moscow. 74 ^ 

Postwar territorial and population shifts cpamaticaily changed the ethnic 
makeup of Poland. In the words of one noted historian: 

In addition to the movement of some 3 million Polfes from the 
^eastern marshes to the newly acquired western lands, between 1946, 
and 1949 about 2.5 million Germans, Ukrainians, Russians and 
: Byelorussians left Poland. The total population of Poland fell from 
34,849,000 in 1939 to 25,505,000 in 1951, while the v ethnic 
composition by the latter date was more than 98% Polish and 94% 
Catholic. As a result of the wartime as well as postwar changes, 
Poland became ethnically and religiously homogeneous as never - 
before in its history. 75 
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Essentially, Poland's boundaries after the war were moved to the west, at 
the expense of Germany and to the benefit of the Joviet Union . The USSR 
retained those territories it had annexed as a result of the 1939 Nazi-Soviet 
Pact. The Oder-Neisse River line, suggested as early as 1918 by Roman 
Qrnowski as a Polish frontier, became the western boundary. This boundary, 
. as well as procedures for. removing German citizens from these areas, was 
provisionally accepted 'by ail parties at the Potsdam Conference in August 
1945. 76 The Soviet IJnion recognized- and guaranteed the new boundaries 
immediately, and this was reaffirmed in 1965. East Germany recognized the 
new border in 1950, and West, Germany in 1970. International acceptance of 
the Polish borders was finalized in the Helsinki Agreements of Security and 
Cooperation in Europe in 197S> 

Postwar changes in the makeup of the population resulted from ( four 
factors: 1) deaths, during the war; 2) the retention by the USSR of the eastern 
territories inhabited by Ukrainians, Belorussians, and Lithuanians; 3) the 
repatriation of Poles from the eastern territories, the USSR, and other 
countries; and 4) the evacuation from Poland of many of the femaining non- 
, Poles. Most of the latter were Germans. Nearly 6 million Qermans emigrated 
or were evicted in 1944-1945. During 1946-1949* an additional 3 million people 
of various nationalities left Poland as a result of the Potsdam Treaty. In 
1957-1958, there was a new wave of emigration of indeterminate size, arranged 
by the West German #nd Polish Red Cross to reunite families. Finally, by 
1958,' 500,000 Ukrainians, Belorussians, and Lithuanians had moved to the 
USSR, and 200,000 Jews had emigrated to Israel, 77 ■" 

Ther6 is no question that the population transfers after World War II 
reduced r the non-Polish population of Poland dramatically. By Polish 
assertion, only about 450,000 people, or L5% of the population, were non- 
Polish in 1950. A later report by a Polish sociologist placed the number in 
1965-1966 $t 440,000, aedfrding to estimates of administrative authorities and 
minority organizations, broken down as follows: 

. ; , Ukrainians apprqximately IS 

t 

Belorussians • ' % *16 

Jews t v 2 

Slovaks 20,000 

' # Czechs ' 2,000 . \ 

Russians , 10,000 ' ' 

Lithuanians . 10,000- 

Germans 4,000 

Gypsies ' ( 18,000 

Greeks and Macedonians . 10,000 

Miscellaneous 1,000 

Total t 440,000 78 / ; 

+ ■ 

These estimates are conservative, and Western estimates are invariable 
higher. West German sources, for example, placed the non-Polish population 
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of Poland in 1963 at 2.5 million, or 8% of the population. 79 (Western 
estimates are further discussed below under individual countries.) Much of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that, while the government at least nominally respects 

/Nationality rights, it does not officially recognize nationality as a demographic 
category: all citizens of the Polish People's Republic are officially regarded a$ 
Poles, and this pertains especially to census data. 

Most of the national minorities in present-day Poland inhabit the border 
provinces; the central provinces are more homogeneously Polish. The Western 
Territories contain about 50% of the minorities, and these are mostly 
Germans. Three nationalities— Belorussians, Slovaks, and Lithuanians— are 
clustered, compact, and located in the eask More dispersed are the 
Ukrainians, Jews, Russians, Germans, Gypsies, Greeks, and Macedonians. 

In spite of Poland's self-definition as a national state, and despite the 
pretense that Polish state citizenship obliterates nationality, the party and 
government began in the 1950s to pay attention in >a haphazard way to the 
needs and problems of national communities. After r850» school systems for 
minorities were established and Jewish emigration to Israel was liberalized, but 
serious. attention to the German problem had to wait ur^til 1957. Article 69 of 

* the 1952 constitution bestowed equal rights on national ininonties: 



1. The citizens of the People's Republic of Poland \ possess, 
independently of nationality, race or religion, equal rights in 
kll spheres of governmental, political, economic, social and 
cultural life. The violation of these principles through oirect or 
indirect expansion or restriction of the law with regard to 
nationality, race or religion is punishable. 

2. The dissemination of hatred* or indifference, the instigation of 
discord, or the humiliation of any person of different 
nationality, race or religion is forbidden. m 

There have been some noteworthy governmental initiatives on behalf of 
national minorities: a 1952 Politburo resolution on educatidn in the Ukrainian 
language; a 1955 letter of the PUWP Central Committee Secretariat on 
Ukrainian problems; $ 1957 Secretariat resolution encouraging aid for 
Germans and Ukrainians, German emigration, and the return of some 
Ukrainians from the Western Territories to take over unoccupied farms in ttfe 
southeast; a 1952 government resolution on aid for Gypsies and Gypsy 
settlement; and a 1957 Central Committee letter on anti-Semitism. 

These efforts at accommodation in the 1950s followed several years of 
hostile relations between the government and the minorities. Not counting the 
long (and ongoing) campaign for first the expulsion, then the assimilation of 
Germans, the high point of this hostility was the "pacification" of Ukrainians 
in the Lemko region in 1947. 

The problems of Germans and Jews in contemporary Poland have 
received considerable international attention. In part, this has been because of 
their numbers; more importantly, it is the result of vocal concern on the part 
of intensely interested homelands. The Ukrainians, always a cohesive and 
vocal minority wherever they have settled, have received somewhat less, but 
some, attention. The remainder have received almost none. In perspective," 
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national minorities in today's Poland are small and* unconnected islands in a 
large ethnic Polish sea, and in a political system which discourages any form of 
pluralism. While the$ enjoy limited cultural autonomy, grudgingly granted by 
the regime as a measure to pacify them and buy thdrsupport, they enjoy little 
communal political power and are subject to assimilationist pressure. 

Germans 

In an exchange that was only superficially symmetrical, Poland received 
lands inhabited before the war by about 9.5 million Germans in return for 
eastern provinces which she had conquered in 1920-1921 and which contained 
only a few million ethnic Poles. Virtually the entire population of Germany 
east of the Oder-Nefsse line, as well as those GermansPwbo had lived in 
interwai Poland, was expelled as part of the removal of some 15 million 
Germans from throughout eastern Europe, the largest such expulsion in the 
history of Western civilization. 81 It remains unclear how many of these 
Germans fled before the arrival of the Red Army and how many waited 
around for the formal expulsion notices that followed within a short time of 
that arrival, but the distinction is not a very important one ip any case. 
Certainly they did not remain in the newly established Polish state long enough 
to be the object of a new period of Polish nationality policy or to function for 
any time as an organized national minority (which docs not rule out^the 
existence of numerous Germans living in today's Poland strictly as individ- 
uals). The only femnant of this problem that survived after 1945 was the case 
of the "Polish-speaking Germans**; in Upper Silesia and Masuria, for example, 
many persons of subjectively German orientation were able to avoid expulsion 
due to their objectively Polish nationality. This phenomenon rcemerged, 
however, in the wake of the West German-Polish Warsaw Treaty of Noyember 
1970. Among other things, this treaty allowed for the repatriation of Germans 
living in'Poland, but it did not define what a "German" was, with the result 
that many^more people thanjpnticipated applied to emigrate, including a large 
contingent from Upper Silesia that showed up in West Germany unable to 
speak any German. 82 " 

Jews 

In the interwar years, Jews, 10% of the population of Poland, constituted 
a?boui 25% of the Polish Communist party. Even after Stalin had liquidated 
the party's leadership in 1938, Jews continued to be disproportionately repre- 
sented in the Communist elite in exile— the "muscovite" Communists who 
foiiowed the Fted Army back into eastern Europe, and especially into Poland. 
The reason ftffr this was that the Polish Jews, living under regimes that were 
anti-Semitic as'wetl as authoritarian, were attracted to socialism's internation- 
alist promise and believed that the victory of socialism over capitalism would 
surely herald the end of ethnic discrimination. In fact, the Jewish Communist 
leaders became the victims of anti-Semitic campaigns and purges. The 
imposition of Stalinism engendered resentment among Polish Communists 
and non-Communists alike, and this becamd joined to a latent but power- 
ful popular anti-Semitism. In Poland in 1956, and again in 1967-1968, 
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anti-Semitism became an open political issue and was cynically manipulated as 
a weapon in factional struggles, at the top. 83 

Anti-Sentitism, a^ti^cpmmunism, and anti-Sovietism were, prominent 
among the forces at work in't|i^ complex factional struggles of 1956. Although 
Jews had been prominent in the Pulawy group, the Politburo nomination of 
Roman Zambrowski — a member of this group— was Vetoed by Khrushchev 
because Zambrowski was Jewish. The opposing Natolin faction .openly 
employed demagogic anti-Semitic rhetoric during and after the Octobet crisis. 
The following years* under Gomuika saw the ascendancy of both former 
Natolinifes and "Partisans* (formef Polish resistance fighters) at the expense 
of moderates, repentant Stalinists, 1 and reformist intellectuals— a very large 
percentage of whom happened to be Jewish. 

In the aftermath of the Arab-Israeli war of 1967, official anti-Semitism 
came to the fore again in the form* of fuui-Zionism. Gomuika -was alarmed at 
Polish popular support, for Israel, although this was probably prompted more 
by Polish delight at a Russian' setback than by sudden widespread love for the 
Jews. Such open ariti-Sovictism, .extending even to the Polish office? corps, 
could have had repercussion^ that' would have sorely complicated Gomulka's 
standing with the USSR. Perhaps inspired by his "Partisan" secret police chiefs 
Mieczyslaw Mocz^r, GQh>iilka launched. an ^nti-Ziqnist campaign, clearly 
hoping to use latent Polish* anti-Semitisn\ to cquijf eract popular sympathy for 
Israel. General Moczar ?tnd his allies manipulated the anti-Zionist campaign 
into a full-scale purge of Jewish officials at all levels of party and government, 
> as well as the scientific and educational! establishment. Moczar's manipulation 
was also behind three days of Student riots beginning March 8, 1968 at Warsaw 
University and extending* into ihe provinces. By May, the purge had claimed at 
least eighty government officials* and 4 hundreds of other Jewish victims in th£v 
sciences, the arts, eeonofrticsv &nd finance. The attacks centered mainly on 
those sectors of the polity which had resisted control by the "Partisan** faction 
of Moczar and Ryzard Strzd^ckr.^ The anti-Zionist campaign, pervaded the 
mass media, was marked by vickSus slander* and* before ebbing in early 
summer, sank even to the level of defaming the memory of the Polish Jewish 
victims of the Holocaust, ^ • '/} 

Eight to nine thousand Jews left Poland in 1967-1968; between 10,000 and 
15,000 remain.* 5 An estimated 70,000 to 80,000 Jifws living in Poland survived 
the Holocaust, and in 1946 another 150,000 returned from the U|SR. Initially, 
the survivors tried to revive their community life in league with the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation in Lublin, which created a Central 
Committee of the Jews of Poland in 1944 to oversee cultural reggpstruction. 86 
Another organization, the Union c^Religious Communities, oversaw religious 
questions. The committee, which ijrad representatives from Poland's most 
importanf^olitical parties, dealt first with aid to Holocaust victims and then 
wprked to dreate a stable Jewish communal life. Jewish, cooperatives, farms, 
professictfia! societies, and newspapers formed the cornerstone of this 
moverpent. 87 ' « ^ 

.Unfortunately, many of these efforts were, undermined by a latent anti- 
Semitism that erupted in violence in Klementow, tzestochowa, Lublin, Kielce, 
and othe[ -cities, resulting in hundreds of deaths. 88 Despite efforts by 
government and Jewish leaders to reassure the Jewish community that the 
excesses wouid cease, these events triggered a mass migration of Jews that 
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would empty Poland of the bulk of its Jewish population over the next 
decade. 89 By early 1948, 150,000 had left. 90 

Emigration and tfre Stabilization of Poland after 1947 seriously hampered 
the rebuilding of the lewish community. Aided in part by Jewish Communists, 
most independent Jewish communal institutions were either abolished or 
communis between 1947 and 1950. 9 * These policies fostered further 
emigration, and about 30,000 Jews left in 1 949-1 950. 92 Ten years, later, a new 
wave of emigration left only about 30,000 Jews in the country. With the final 
wave of exodus during 1967-1969, Poland's Jewish community -once & rich 
and thrivifffe subculttjre— virtually disappeared. 93 

Today, the remnant of Polish Jewry inhabits urban areas, with the 
greatest concentration in Warsaw, Lddz, Szczecin, and such towns in Lower 
Silesia as Wroclaw, Lenica, Walbrzych, arid Klodzko. About half of all Polish 
Jews live in the Qder-Neissc region; another one-third lite in Lower Silesia. 
y About 3,000 Polish Jews are organized in eighteen religious organiza- . 3^ 
tions; until 1981, they had tio rabbi. The largest cultural organization is the 
Jewish Social and Cultural .Society, active since 1945. The Yiddish Buch 
publishing house issues fewer than ten titles per year. A"Yiddish newspaper, 
Folks Shtyme, and a literary monthly, Yiddishe Schrtften, exist with 
miiniscuie circulation- , 

Ukrainians 



At present, Ukrainians are the largest minority, in Poland; according to 
the Pdlish count, there are between 180,000 and 200,000. Some 30,00© to 
35,000 of these are Lemkos (originally from the Beskfdy Mountains), and ah 
indeterminate nuntber are Hutsuls, a Carpathian mountain people. 

Ironically, most of the Ukrainians in Poland live in territories far from 
their place of origin. About two-thirds of ; the Ukrainians live in the Oder-. 
Neisse region; most 6f these were forcibly resettled there in the 1947 
"pacification" of the Lemkos. Only a small fraction of Poland's Ukrainians 
remain in their native southeastern regions adjoining Soviet Ukraine- 

The Ukrainians in Poland Ve mainly rural -90-95% live in villages. 
There are apparently no gromada (the smallest territorial administrative unit) 
inhabited exclusively by Ukrainians, and only in rare instances are villages 
inhabited exclusively of nearly so by Ukrainians, In a few localities, 
Ukrainians arejhe majority, with most of them located in northern and 
western Poland.* 4 . The usual pattern is that Ukrainians occupy 5 to 15% of a 
village; there are thousands of villages with only a few Ukrainian families. 

- The* largest cultural association is the government-sponsored Ukrainian 
Social and Cultural Society, founded in 1956, with its governing board in 
Warsaw. It has five provincial, branches in GIsztyn, Gdansk, Koszalin, 
Szczecin, and* Wroclaw; there ace thirty county branches and approximately 
200 "pircies. " The society, with a membership of about 5,000, publishes a 
weekly Ukrainian-language newspaper, Nashe sloVo (with a supplement for 
Lemkos), and a literary monthly, Nasha (cultural 

' Ukrainians # have had the legal right to education in tfie Ukrainian 
language since 1956. There are three # Ukrainian elementary schools with over 
200 pupils each, two high schools with over 300 students* and some 100 
"centers'* for part-time instruction in the language, at which about 2,000 
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people study. In addition, there are departments of Ukrainian philology at 
Warsaw University and the teacher's colleges in Olsztyn and Szczecin. 95 Some 
teachers are trained in Kiev. Minority languages will be taught in Polish 
schools, upon petition, with a specified minimum number of interested 
students; for Ukrainians, the state-set minimum is seveq pupils. 96 

The Special Case of the Lernkos 

The Lemkos (Lemky) are a culturally and linguistically cohesive group 
that had inhabited the Beskidy (Bieszczady) Mountains in southeastern Poland 
for centuries. Their language is closely related to Ukrainian. In spite of the , 
marked ethnic and cultural differences between the Lemkos and their Polish 
neighbors, there were not the daily antagonisms with the Poles that character- 
ized other parts of the borderlands. * 

After the 1944 repatriation agreement between Poland and the Ukrainian 
SSR, it was 'frequently the Lemkos who were forcibly sent to the USSR, even ' 
, though the agreement had called for the voluntary exchange of Polish and 
Ukrainian populations. The Lemkos also bore the brunt of the 1947 anti- 
Ukrainian pogrom, euphemistically called "Operation Freedom" (or 
"Operation Vistula," Akcja "Wisla," of simply Akcja *W*% in response to the 
death on, March 28, 1947, of the popular Polish general Karol Swierczewski in 
a UPA ambush, the operation was authorized by a decree of the Presidium of 
the Council of Ministers dated April 17, 1 947. 97 The purpose of the operation 
was to deprive the underground UPA of its support in the Carpathians by 
forcibly resettling the Ukrainians in northern and western Poland. A total of 
17,350 soldiers were sent into the region to liquidate ho more than 1500 UPA 
members, and the campaign was carried out with extraordinary brutality. It 
encompassed areas that had had no contact with the UPA, and at times the 
mere presence of a Ukrainian newspaper in a home was sufficient evidence to 
brand the inhabitants as UPA "bandits.* Conditions in the new settlement 
areas were poor: 70% of the buildings allotted to the Ukrainian refugees were 
Jn ruins. The authorities ruled that no more than 10% of the population of any 
given village could be Ukrainian, in order to prevent the concentration of 
Ukrainians into compact communities. 9 * The Ukrainians were ill-treated by 
Polish settlers from the eastern territories and by the security forces, both of 
whom regarded anyone speaking Ukrainian as a UPA* terrorist: 99 The Lemkos 
have, in 1968 and in 1971, appealed to congresses of the PUWP Tor rehabilita- 
tion and restitution of their rights, but without success. 100 

Belorussikns • * 

Polish estimates place the Belorussian population of Poland at between 
165,000 and 200,000. Unlike the Ukrainians, the Beiorussians have remained 
in their traditional territories; the majority of them live in Bialystok province, 
in the southern and eastern counties near Soviet Belorussian For thb m&st part* 
they are a rural, peasant, farming population, although a small portion of 
them are engaged in trades or crafts in small towns. 

Since J956, there has been an officially sponsored Belorussian Social and 
Cultu'rai Society, with a governing board in Bialystok, which claims 5,500 
members and publishes a Beioi;ussian-language weekly (Mva) with a 
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circulation of 7,000. The Byelorussians have the largest number of native- 
language schools (thirty-four, with 2,400 students), and there is a chair of 
Belorussian philology at Warsaw University. Many of the teachers are trained 
in Minsk. 101 In spite of these advances, there is a high degree of Polonization 
of Beiorussians in Bialystok province. 

Lithuanians v ^ , 

The Lithuanians are concentrated in an enclave of about 10,000 people on 
the border of Poland and Soviet Lithuania, in thd northern part of Bialystok 
province; most of these are to be fbund in Sejny county, which is 40% 
Lithuanian. Small colonies of Lithuanian settlers also live in the Western 
Territories, in Gorzow, Wroclaw, and Slupsk. Yhere is a Lithuanian Social 
and Cultural Society with 1,300 members, which irregularly publishes a 
^Lithuanian-language newspaper Ausra. 

** 

Other Nationalities 

Tlk approximately 19,000 Russians living in Poland are widely dispersed, 
althbugnNniost live in towns such as L6dz, Olsztyn, Gdansk, and S?czecin. 
There is a\ubstantfal Russian settlement in the rural area on the border of 
Olsztyn and^ialystbk provinces, comprised mainly of the descendants of Old 
Believers who fled religious persecution in Russia lin the eighteenth century. 

The 17,000 or f8,000 Gypsies in Roland are" divided into four tribal 
groups: Polish Highland Gypsies, Polish Lowland Gypsies, Kelderasze, and . 
Lovari. The latter two groups, mainly from Russia, Hungary, Romania, and 
Germany, and numbering about 7,000, persist in a nomadic way of life despite 
- official settlement policies. The Polish Gypsies live a settled existence (in Nowff"* 
Huta, Szczecin, Warsaw, Lublin, L6dz, and other centers), and are employed 
in farming, factories, roadbuilding, raetalworking, and cottage induStri^. 102 * 

Slovaks, numbering about 20*000, are concentrated in Spisz and Orawa, ' 
in Cracow province. Between 2,000 and 5,000 Czechs live in Lower Silesia near 
the Polish-Czech border. There are about 5,000 Greeks and a similar number 
of Macedonians -still retaining Greek citizenship -who left Greece after 
World War 11; most of whom live in the Western Territories.' 

The Kashubs (Kaszuby), an ethnographic group numbering perhaps 
200,000, live in the Polish Corridor and in eastern Pomerania. Even in the 
1919-1939 period, the Kashubs preferred not to be considered Polish* , 
Although their language is related to Polish, it is strongly influenced by 
German and by the language of Lithuanian tribes that occupied eastern 
Prussia prior to the settlement of that region by the Ritterorden in the mid- 
thirteenth century. The Kashubs have a cultural society and publish a 
Kashubian-language newspaper, Kaszebe. 

There are a small number of Slovenes to be found in western Pomerania 
and Stoip. Finally, there are about 1,200 Moslem Tartars, concentrated near 
Landsberg/Warthe, and a smaller number of Karaims, a Tatar people of 
Jewish faith, who live in small communities in central Polandr Silesia, and 
Pomerania. ^ * 
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tion to the subsequent volumes. AH volumes contain numerous original documents and 
pictures of Ukrainian political and military leaders. ' 

113. Vytvytsky, Stephen, and Bar an, Stephen. "West Ukraine under Poland." In 
Ukraine: A Concise Encyclopedia, edited by Volodymyr Kubijovyc. Toronto: 
Shevchcnko Scientific Society, 1963. Vol. I., pp. 838-50, 

The best concise presentation of Ukrainian life in interwar Poland, with focus on 
{ political and social aspects'. 

1 14. Wynot, Edward D., Jr: "The Ukrainians and the Polish Regime, 1937-1939." The 
Ukrainian Historian 7:4 (1970): 44^60. 

■ Based oft hitherto unavailable Polish archival sources, the essay documents the 
growing hostility leading to the finfd break between the Polish government and its 
Ukrainian minority. 



.115!<!^aremko, Michael. Gaikia-Haiycttyng (A Part of Ukraine): From Separation to 
Unity. With an introduction by Clarence A. Manning. Shevchenko Scientific Society, 
Ukrainian Studies, vol. 18. English Section, voL 3. Toronto, New York, Paris: 
Shevchcnko Scientific Society,' 1967. 292p. 

The author offers Hriformation about Galicia and its religious, political, and 
.economic conditions in the past and present, solidly based on historical literature. His 
•tntcntio^ was to present the material in a popular and narrative style. N 

1 16. Zhyla, Volodymyr, comp. Zbarazhchyna: Zbirnyk state!, materiiaiiv i spomyniv 

(Zbarazh County: Collection of Essays, Materials, and Memoirs). New Yofk and 
Toronto: Shevchenko Scientific Society, 1980. 740p. Map. 

The volume comprises contributions on history, geography, religion, language and 
literature, education, and culture, and biographies of leading personalities. Much of the 
/material relates to the period under Polish rule, 1919-1939. 
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Politics and Political Parties ' 

f 

117. Armstrong, John A. Ukrainian Nationalism/ 2nd ed. Littletqn, CO: Ukrainian 
Academic Press, 1980. Originally published 1955, 1963 by Columbia University Press 
under the title Ukrainian Nationalism, 1939-1945. xvi, 361 p. 

This is a dramatic account of the origins of the UPA (Ukrainian Insurgent Army) 
in Poland and its efforts to establish Ukrainian independence during World War II. A 
major scholarly work, it is based on numerous personal interviews, extensive files of 
contemporary newspapers, and countless Unpublished documents. 

118 Deruga, Aleksy. PoHlyka Wschodnia Polski wobec Ziem Utwy t Bialonist i 
Ukratay (1918-1919) (Poland's Eastern Policy toward the Lands of Lithuania, 
Belorussia, and Ukraine), Warsaw: Polska Akadcmia Nauk f I £69, 330p. 

Built on impressive archival sources as well as a rich collection of monographs and 
periodical literature, the study focuses on the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. The author 
argues that the Polish attack on Western Ukrafhe in 1919 was a war of conquest against 
the Ukrainian nation. The study abstains from propaganda and treats non-Poles 
without discrimination. 

1 19. Knysh, Zenoviy, ed. Nepohasnyf ohon viry (Unextinguishable Fire of the Faith), 
A Collection in Honor of Col. Andriy Melnyk, Head of the Supreme Council (Provid) 
of Ukrainian Nationalists. Paris: Imprimerie P.LU.F., 1974. 763p. 

This volume contains three parts. The first is comprised of 44 artfcles and memoirs 
by various authors who collaborated with Col. Melnyk during 1917-1920 and during his 
subsequent career as leader of the OUN and UPA. The second part contains Melnyk's 
"Appeals and Speeches'* on the problems of Ukrainian liberation. The third contains 
various statements and resolutions of the Supreme Council of Ukrainian Nationalists 
on events in postwar Ukraine. 

120, Lewan^owski, Krzyszrof. Sprawa okrahSska w polityce zagranicznej 
Oechosiowacji w latach 1918-1932 (The Ukrainian problem in the Foreign Policy of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918-1932). WYoclaw, Warsaw, Cracow, Gdansk: Polish Academy- 
of Science, 1974. 336p. 

• A great deal of useful information is provided on Ukrainian-Czech, Ukrainian- • 
Polish, and Ukrainian-Russian relations during the interwar period. The authoris 
swayed, of course, by the Communist viewpoint, but the work is stilt impressive due to 
its extensive use of sources. f 

121 Makar, Volndymyr. Bereza Kartuz'kft: Spomyny v I934-35rr. Bcreza Kartuzka: 
Memoirs. 1934-35), Toronto: Liga vy/voiennia Ukrainy, 1956. 204p. Uius. 

k This is the author's personal story about his experiences in the Polish concentration 
camp Bercza Kartu/ka. where several thousand Ukrainians were held, without judicial 
verdicts, on the order of the Polish administrative and police authorities. 

122. Motyl, Alexander J "The Rural Origins of the Communist and Nationalist 4 
Movements in Woiyn Wajewodztwo, 1921-1939.;* Slavic Reviep^l.l (1978): 413-20' 
This is a quantitative study of peasant support. fpr the O^U and the KPZU (Com- 
v^munist Party of Western Ukraine) in the eastern Polish wadwodztwo of Woiyn in the 
1930s. The author finds that- thetlfcrainjan Communists we/e strongest in areas with the 
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largest numbers of landless peasants and that the Nationalists, did best where poor 
peasants were most numerous. He attempts to explain this in terms of land ownership. 

123. Motyl, Alexander J. Tbe Turn to the Right: The Ideologic*! Origins and Deve- 
lopment of Ukrainian Nationalism* 1919-1929. East European Monographs, no. 65. 

Boulder, East European Quarterly, 1980. 21 5p. Distributed by Columbia 

University Press. 

Motyl examines the changes in Ukrainian political thought after World War I and 
analyzes the shift to the Right, which inliis opinion was caused by the war. Exhibiting 
painstaking objectivity, he tries to come to terms with the ideology of the OUN and 
searches for the beginnings of the ideology of Ukrainian idealism. This is a valuable 
sfudy for anyone interested in the subject matter. 

124. l Paneyko, B. "Qalicia and the Polish-Ukrainian Problem." Slavonic Review 9 
(1930/31): 567-87. 

This is a contemporary account of the violent and occasionally murderous ' 
confrontations between Poles and Ukrainians known euphemistically as the "pacifica- 
tion" (June-October 1930). . , • 

125. Papier zynska-Turek, Miroslawa. Sprawa ukrmttika w Drugiej RzeczypospoHteJ, 
1922-1926 (The Ukrainian Problem in the Second Polish Republic, 1922-1926). 
Krakow; Wydawnictwo Literackie, 1979. 190p. 

With particular focus on the activities of the Sejm, this is a thorough study of the 
iriterwar Polish government's policies toward national minorities before 1926. it 
provides a good discussion of Polith and Ukrainian political parties, Ukrainian 
community organizations, and the-siectoral, agricultural and educational policies of 
the government. ^The discussion of the problem of the Orthodox Church in Poland, 
>with the complicating factor of the conservative Russian population, is especially 
welcome. ' ' 

% I26. Piotrkicwkz, Tcofil. Kwestia uknunska w Polsce w koncepjach pilsudcsyniy, 
1926-1930 (The Ukrainian Problem in Poland in Pilsudski's Concept, 1926-1930). 
Warsaw: Instytut historji, Warsaw University, 1981. 165p. 

Published under the aegis of the Institute of History at Warsaw University, this 
study is an inquiry into the views of Pilsudski's followers concerning the Ukrainians. 
The study ends in 1930, tfic year of the mass pogrom of Ukrainians known as 1 
"pacification." It is thoroughly documented, resting heavily on primary sources, 
including government documents not available to previous researchers. The^ book 
presents separate discussions of the views of the so-called Ukrainophile Poles— Leon 
Wasiicwski, Tadcusz Holowko. and Piotr Dunin-Borkowski. 

— it . 

127 Radzicjowski, /Janusz. Komunia**£zna Paitia Zachodniej Ukrainy 1919-1929: 
W^owe probiemy/ideologk^e^^ieV^ommunist Party of Western Ukraine, 
.1919-1929: Crucial Ideological Pfobler?^) ACr aco w : Wydawnictwo Literackie, 1976. 

267p. ' ' \ ' \ 

This is, the first book-length study of the Communist p&rty of Western. Ukraine 
published outside the Soviet Union; it is also the first serious and objective treatment of 

* an important but heretofore neglected aspect of the Commuhist movement in interw&r 
Poland. The author focuses his attention on those thorny ideological issues which 

* presented such problems for tte Comintern leadership: the organizational relationships 
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between the Communist party of Western Ukraine, the Communist party of Poland, 
and the Communist party (Bolsheviks) of Ukraine, and the Ukrainian question in 
. Poland and the USSR. . * 

12$. Skrzypek, StanisEaw. The ProNem of Eastern Catkin, London: Polish Associa- 
tion for the South-Eastern Provinces, 1948. 94p. Maps. Tables. 

The author presents the Polish view oh the fate of the Ukrainians in Gaiicia, 
claiming that many of their accomplishments were the result of Poland's generous 
policy. Included are documents favoring and supporting the Polish ci§im to Eastern 
Qaiicta. s • ■ 

129. SrokoWski, S. "The Ukrainian Problem in Poland: A Polish View." Slavonic 
Review 9 (1931/32): 588-97. ^\ 

A pro- Polish government account of the opacification'* of Ukrainians in GaUcia 
during the summer and fail of 1930. — 

130, Torzccki, Ryszard, Kwestia ukraiatka w polityce HI Rzcs^s^933-1945 (The 
Ukrainian Question in the Policy of the Third Reich, 1933-1945). WarW: Ksiaika i 
Wicdza, 1972. 375p. ^ 

This study contains much material on German assistance to Ukrainian nationalist 
groups within Poland in their activities against the Polish state. 

* * ♦ 

13!, Ukrattskk i ruskfc ugrupowani* polityraie w Police w dniu I kwietnia 1927 rokti 

(Ukrainian and Ruthenian Political Groups in Poland as of April I, 1927)/ Warsaw, 
1927. I70p. , , 

This is the published version of a government study that offers a quantitative 
profile and then analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of each party. r 

Social and Economic Conditions 

135. Horak, Stephan M. "Bslorussian and Ukrainian Peasants in Poland, 1919-1939: 
A Case Study in Peasantry under Foreign Rule." In The Peasantry of Eastern purope, 
edited by Ivan Volgyes, Vol. I: Roots of Rural Transformation. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1979, pp! 133-56. . 

The essay elaborates, on the agrarian question, the cooperative movement, Polish 
sanctions, and the political consequences of Poland's refusal to accommodate the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian peasantry. 

133. Kwilecki, Andrzej. Umkowie: xagadntenie migracji 1 asymllacji (The Lemkos: 
Problems of Migration and Assimilation). Warsaw: Pgrtstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe. 1974, 322p. 1 

The subject of this .aj^dy is the fate of the Lemkos before and after the population 
transfers of 1947 ("Operation Vistula"). Kwilecki writes about the deportation, the 
reception of the migrants by the local population and authorities, their economic 
conditions and legal status, and their eventual "stabilization* after 1956. The author has 
attempted to discover the current ethnic identification of the L&nkos, especially their 
degree of assimilation to the Polish nationality; as he admits, his sources do not suffice 
for generalization on the topid . : 
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134. Senkiw, ivar/. Die Hirteakultur der Huialeo: Eine »olkskuudLicbe Studie. 
Marbufg/Lahn: J. G. Herder Institut, 1981. I86p. 64 iilus. Map. Table. 

Based on the author's pre-World War II field studies, this book describes the 
remnants of the shepherd culture of the Carpathian Mountains, which, affected by the 
economic "development of the late nineteenth century, fell victim to the political 
developments after 1945. Senkiw concerns himself primarily with the ethnographic 
origin of the Hutsu! people and attempts' to draw parallels between the shepherds of the 
Carpathian Mountains and those of the Balkan countries. 

135 Vytanovych,' Ilija. Istoriia uknOasltoho kooperotyvnoho rukhu (History of the 
Ukrainian Cooperative Movement). New York: T-vo Ukr. Koop., 1964. 624p. 

This is the firstsynthctical work about the development of the Ukrainian coopera- 
tives. It is rich in documentary material and includes personal reflections of the author, 
who was the organizer and leader of the movement in interwar Poland. Within a short 
period of time, the Ukrainians succeeded in building one of the most successful 
cooperative systems in Europe, Of special value are statistical data unavailable 
elsewhere. 

Geography and Population 

■ «* < ■ 

1 36. Kubijovyc. Volodymyr. i^thnk Groups of the Southwestern Ukraine (Halycyna- 
Gaitcia) on the 1st January 1939. Vol. I: Ethnographic Map of Southwestern Ukraine. 

89p. London: Memoirs of the Scientific Shevchenko Society, 1953. 

this important pamphlet presents detailed information on the ethnk groups of 
Gaiicia on the eve of World War l\. Ayailablc at the Library of Congress. 

137. Kubiiovych. Wolodymyr, ed. Naukovy* ibirnyk geografichnol sektsU pry 
Ukrainsltii Hromadi v Krakovi (Scientific Collection of the Geographical Section of the 
Ukrainian Students Society in Cracow). Krakow, 1*30. 115p. (With summaries in 

German and Frengh.) •• 

This Is a collection of" anthropo-geographical studies of the villages of East 
Carpathia. The Ukrainian authors, former students at Jagellonian University, present 
useful statistical breakdowns of the population according to ethnicity (Jews. 
Ukrainians. Poles. Armenians, Hutsuls, etc.) and social class in the 1920s. Available at 

the Library of Congress. 

■ . 

Education and Cultural Affairs 

M 

138. Mudryi. Vasyi. UkrainVkyi universytet u Lvovi, {921-1925 (Ukrainian University 
in Lviv, 1921-1925). Nurnberg: "Chas," 1948 . 59p. 

Mudryi presents a documentary story of the struggle for the organization of the 
Ukrainian university in Lviv, first 'under Austro-Hungary rule and after 1921. under 
Polish administration. Until 1925, there existed a private, clandestine university, which 
was subsequently transferred to Vienna,- Prague, and. after 1945. Munich under, the 
name Ukrainian Free University. ' ' ■', ■ 
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139. Prokoptschuk, Grcgor. Der Metropolis Leben und Wirkcn des grosser 
Fordcrer* der Kirchenunion, Graf Andreas Scheptytzkyj. Miinchen: Verlag Ukraine, 

299p. Illus. * 
An authoritative biography of the metropolitan Andreas Sheptytsky, head of the 
Ukrainian Cathoiic (Uniate) Church in Poland. Sheptytsky, a spiritual as well as secular 
Reader of Ukrainians, was instrumental id the Ukrainians' struggle for independence. V, 

Militarism and World War II * 

. . ■ - : i 1 // 

140 Hvhen Konovalets la loho doba (Eugene Konovalets and Epoch). Munich: E. 
Konovalets Foundation, 1974. 1019p. f 

This is a rich collection of articles, letters, and essays by some 35 authors who knew 
the intrepid Coi. Eugene Konovalets, commander of the Sich Riflemen during 
19!7 1920 arid organizer of the Ukrainian Military organization (UVO). Konovalets was 
assassinated in Rotterdam by a Comiritern agent in May 1938. This book will be of great 
interest to scholars, Ukrainian and nori-Ukrainiari alike, in that it describes Konovalets' 
activities during two crucial decades. • *;* 

* » . ■ p. 

141 Heike, Wolf Dietrich. Ste wollten die Freiheit: Geschkrhte der ^Jkminischen 
Division, 1943-1945. Dorheim/H.: Podzun Veriag, {1974}. 252p. * \ 

# These are the memoirs of Major W. -D. Heike, Chief of Staff of the Ukrainian 
Division. He has written an objective and factual history of the Ukrainian military unit 
known a$&Division Halychyna" from its formation to the end of the war, including its 
deployment at the eastern front near Brodyjn 1944. 



142. HoraST Stephan M,; Armstrong, John A.; Dytryshyn, Basil; Fanner, Kenneth 
C* ; Kulchycky, George; Reshetar, John S.Y "and Subteiny, Orest. "Symposium. 
Ukrainians in World War H: Views and Points," Nationalities Papers X:i (1982): 1-39. 

These are papers from a symposium at fee fourteenth /VAASS Conference at 
Asilomar, California (September 1981), organized around- the thorny question of 
Ukrainian "qoUabpration* with Nazi occupying forces m s Poland and Soviet Ukraine 
during World War II. Among the issues addressed by the participants are whether the 
Ukrainians were bound to loyalty to Poland or the USSR^tfie significance of the Lviv 
Act of Independence of June 20, HMI, and the activities of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army IUPA)., " . /* ' & 

^ * \ I . . 

] 4 V .Kutschabsky, W Die Westukraine im Kampfe mit Polen und dam Bolsefcewismus 

in den Jahren 191JM923 Berlin: Junker and Dijnfthaupt Veriag^ 1934. 439p. Maps- 

This is one of the best presentations of the history of the Western Ukrainian 
Republic, her ^diplomat y; activities, the . Polish-Ukrainian war, the occupation of 
Eastern' jCialicia by the Polish army, and the incorporation into the Polish Republic. 
Included arc a useful bibliography and military maps of the .various stages of the 

Ukrainian-Polish war. The book* remains the standard work on this subject. 

-i , " 
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144. Litopys UfcrmiasTco. Povttrasltei Armii (Chronicle of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army). Vols. I. H. Voiyi* i PoUs^g: NimetsTta okupatsUa (Voiyn and Poiissia; The 
German Occupation); .vols. Ill, IV. Cborayi |is f 1947-1950 (Blkck Forest, 1947-1950); 
vol. V. Voiyn I Poiissia; vols. VlrVII. Up* v svitli afanets*kykii dokumentiv , 1942-1945 

(UPA in the Light of German Documents, 1942-1945); vols. VIII-IX. 

tkrmlnsTca Hotovna Vyzvolsa Rada; Dokumenty, ofitsiini pubtikatsii, 
materii&iy, 1944-1945 (The Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council: Documents,, 
Official Publications, Papers, 1944-1945). Toroftto: Litopys UPA, 1972-1982. 1980. 
319p. Vol. IX, 1982. 535p. Edited by E. Sfttendera and P. Potichnyi. (Summaiies in 
English), , 

Contained in these volumes are historical documents and relevant materials 
pertaining to the history of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, which operated mainly in 
Western Ukraine (Galicia and Voiyn). Each volume or sequence of volumes is planned 
to cover a specific theme. Thus far, no Soviet documents concerning the UPA have 
appeared in print' Even in Poland, the full edition of the captured yPA documents has 
yet to appear in print. • • 

145. Mtrchuk, Petro. Ukr^bslca PovsUns^ta ^rmiia, 1942-1952 (The Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army, 1942-1952). Munich: "CTcero," 1$53. 319p*.' ~ 

The book contains the story of the formation and warfare of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) against NazfOermany^ Soviet Russia, and, aft?r 1945, the 
Polish army in the eastern territories of Poland. Included arc documents, military , 
reports about UPA actions, and photographs. * 

146, Shandruk, Pavlo. Anns of Valor. Translated by Roman Olesnicki. Introduction 
.by Roman Smal-Stoeki. New York: RoBert Speller and Sons, .1959* 320p. 

. These are tfje memoirs of Pavld Shandruk, lieutenant-general of the general *taff, 
'Ukrainian. National Army. They cover three important periods of his life: the era of 
Ukrainian independence after World War I; h& experience undfcr the Pofish occupa- f 
tion; and his experiences during Worid War II.' # * ' ' , >• 

147, Szezesniak, Antdni B., and Szota, Wiesia'w Z'Biflia do nikfd: Dmlalno^ 
Or^anlzacjl UkraiAskieh Nacjofjaflst6w i jej Hkwidaeja w Polsce (The Road to 
.Nowhere: Activity, of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and Their Liquidation 
In Poland). Warsa\£ Wojskowy Instytut Historyczrfy** Wyd. Ministerstwa'Obrony 
Naro&owej, 1973. 588p. v - ' 

Based on a large body of documents on Ukrainian-Polish relations, the study 
emphasizes the period 19^0-1948, when the activities of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
came to .an end in eastern 'Poland. It also provides information on the Ukrainian 
political parties and their activities dyring the Nazi occupation. Basically, the authors 
take an anti-Ukrainian startee, underscoring the attitude of the current Communist 
regime in Poland, Nonetheless, the book provides a mass of information unavailable 
elsewhere. 

148 * Tys-fc^khmaltH4^Vuriy. UPA Warfare in Ukraine: Strategical, Technical and' 
Organiiatio/ai ProbiemsoTt^nian Resistance in World War H. Transited from 
Ukrainian by Walter DushnycV>iew York: /Society of Veterans of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army of the. U.S. and Canada, 19^2. 448p. 
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This publication offers a wealth of information, documents, and statistical data, as 
well as the memoirs of the surviving members who reside in the West. Organized in thd 
Western Ukraine in 1943* the UPA*fought against Nazi occupation and later against the, 
Soviet army until 1957. 

149 Ukniiiis'ka Hatytslta Armiia: Mttertmiy do isterii (The Ukrainian Galician 
Army: Sources to History). 4 vols. Winnipeg: Drnytro Mykytiuk,* 1958-1968. Photos. 
Maps. • » • ^ ; . 

The Ukrainian Galician Army (UHA) was organized during the short existence of 
the West Ukrainian Republic (1918-1919) and was first engaged in a war against Polish 
aggression and subsequently against Soviet Kussia. This multivolumc work contains 
documents pertaining to its existence and memoirs of its officers and soldiers. It is a 
useful collection of sources for the historian of Polish-Ukrainian relations, and > 

Ukrainians under PolisirTuIc. . - 

i * 

4 K 

150. Veryha. Vasyi. Dorohamy Dniboi svitovoi viiny: Leges dy pro uchast ukraintsiv 
u varsh«vs*komy povstsni 1944 r. tt pro ukrainslu divizilu "HaIychyiia"(Tfc£ Roads of 
the Second World War: Legends on the Participation of Ukrainians in the Warsaw 
Uprising of 1944 and on the Ukrainian Division "Galicia"), Toronto: Navyi Shliakh, 
1980. 259p. 

The purpose of this volume is to examine (and refute) the allegation that units of 
the Ukrainian division "Galicia" participated m putting down the 1944 uprising in 
Warsaw, and to analyze the motives behind the organisation of the division and its 
subsequent rriilitary performance. While the intent $ commendable, the author has 
overemphasized marginal or peripheral issues and f&ils to^alyze the basic problem 
sufficiently., . * * x 

151. Very ha, Vasyl. "The 'Gaiicia* Ukrainian Division in Polish and Soviet 
Literature," The Ukrainian Quarterly XXXVI :3 (1980): 253-70. 

This article is a valuable review of the treatment of the division SS-"Galicia" by 
Soviet and Polish historians. The Polish historians are found to be more accurate and 
objective. Veryha goes to particular lengths to refute the allegation that units of the 
division "Gaiicia" plftrticipated in combining the Warsaw uprising. 

Jews 



General Reference Works 

152. Baiaban, Majer. Bibliografia historii Zyddw w Polsce i w krajach osciennyeh w 
. iataeh 1900-19.14) (A Bibliography of the History of the Jews in Poland and in Neighbor- 
ing Countries in the Years J 900-1930). Warsaw: Nakl. Tow. Szerzenia Wiedzy 
Judaistycznej w Polsce, 1939. Vol. 1. f 

Balaban's extensive - bibliography deals with Jewish community life, 'culture, 
religion, and the economic status of Jews in Poland and other east European countries 
between 1900 and 1930. Only one volume was published in tJ^s series. 

153. Bronsztein, Szyja* Ludnoic zydowska w Polsce w okresle mifdzywojennym: 
studium statystyczne (The Jewish Population in Poland in the Interwar Period; A 
Statistical Study). Wroclaw: Zakiad Narodowy in\. Ossolinskich, 1963. 295p. 

- i • 
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Til's is an extremely valuable study of various aspects of Jewish life in Poland from 
1914jo 1939. Based upon demographic and other statistics, it provides an in-depth look 
at the impact of Poland's Jewish communtiy on 'Polish society, with a summary in 
English* 

154. Hoskins, J an ma, com p. Polish Books la English, 1945-1971. Washington, DC: 
Library of Congress, 1974. 161p. * - 

' Prepared by the Reference Depart ment of the Slavic and East European Division 
of tfjefubrary of Congress, the bibliography has a number of important entries on the 
histAry of Jews in Poland, particularly for the modern period. 

15$; Mark. Bernard. Meczedstwo i walk* Zydow w Istaeh okapacji: poradnik 
, .^Miografkzny (The Martyrdom and Struggle of the Jews during the Years of Occupa- 
Jjpn: A Bibliographic Guide). Warsaw, 1963. 44p. [ ' 

W This short, fully annotated bibliography, drawn primarily from Polish sources, 
feals with Polish Jewry during World War II. It lists 1 14 entries. 
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156. .Tfunk, I.I.S. Poland, (in Hebrew). 3 vols. New York: Farlag Unser Tsait, 
1944-1946. 

jji ■ This exhaustive bibliography deals with the lives of Poland's best Yiddish writers 
and provides an excellent overview of Polish Jewish life over the past century. 

157. Wasiutynski, Bohdan. Ltfdnott zydowsks w Police w wiekach XIX I XX: 
stadium sutystyczne (The Jewish "Population in Poland in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries: -A Statistical Study). Warsaw: Kasyin, Mianowskiego, 1930. 224p. 

'A" ' ' The author provides an excellent history, of the Jewish communities in Poland for 
.the nineteenth century and first third of the twentieth century, with individual chapters 
on Congress Poland,. Galicia, *and other regions. An excellent selection of statistical 
data and charts is broken down on a city-to-city basis. 

History and General Studies 

158. Aisene. Benjamin. Les Juifs polonais: 1918-1944: Ou, les morts accusent. Paris: 
Pensee universelie, 1980. 185p. * 

This is a rather shallow overview of Jewish life in Poland between 1918 and 1944. 
its statistical information can be found elsewhere. 

1 59. Biderman, Israel M. Mayer Baiaban: Historian of Polish Jewry. His Influence on 
' fne Younger Generation of Jewish Historians. New York: Dr. I. M. Biderman. Book 

Committee, 1976. 334p. ■ 

Bsderman 's study serves a twofold purpose: it is a history of Polish-Jewish histori- 
ography over the past century, and a history of the life and works of one of Poland's 
premier historical scholars, Mayer Balaban. It also . discusses the major conclusions 
drawn from Baiaban's research and his impact on other Jewish historians such as Ignacy 
Schipper. 

160. Cohen, Israel. Vilna. Philadelphia, PA: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1943'. §27p. . . 

This is a history of the Polish-Lithuanian Jewish community in Vilna (Lithuanian. 
Vilntire) from 1350 through the early stages of World War II. It provides excellent 
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insight into the rich historical and cultural heritage of this Jewish "Jerusalem of the 
North.** Approximately the last third of the book deals with Vilna's Jewish community 
in the twentieth century. It has a section of supplementary notes and a bibliography. 

KM. « Czerniakow, Adam, The Warsaw Diary of Adam Czeroiskow: Prelude to 
Doom. Edited by Raul Hjiberg, StamW^w Staron, and Josef Kermisz. Translated by 
Staiuslaw Staron, and the staff of Yad Vashem. New York: Stein and Day, 1979, 420p. 

A 4 translation of Dziennjk getta warszawskiego, these are the memoirs of the 
Warsaw ghetto's controversial Judenrat leader from early September 1939 through July 
1942.^ There arc two lengthy historical introductions by the editors* as well as a 
documentary appendix and a select bibliography. 

162. Dubnow, Simon M History of the Jews in Russia and Poland from the Earliest 
Times until the Present Day. Translated from the Russian by I. Friedlaender; with a 
bibliographical $ssay, New Introduction and Outline of the History of Russian and 
Soviet Jewry, 1912-1974, %y Leon Shapiro. 2 vols. New York: KTAV Publishing 
House, 1975. , 

This is a new edition of the classic study of Polish Jewry. The latter part of the 
second volume contains an extensive section on the history of Poland's Jewish 
community since 1912, 

t 

163. Echt, Samuel. Die Geschkjtte der Juden In Danzig. Leer, Ostfriesland: 
Rantenberg f 1972. 282p. 

A rather detailed history of Danzig's Jewish population, with most of the work 
devoted to the twentieth century through 1945. Included are detailed statistical 
information on the Free City's Jewish community and its victimizatipn unde$ the Nazis 
and m excellent section of notes, 

; • / 

164. Eizenbach, 'Artur. Dokumenty I material} do dziejdw okupacji niemieckiej w 
Polsce. Tom III: Getto Lddzkie Ctqit I (Documents and^Material^ to the History of the 
G^nian Occupation in Poland. Vol III: Ghetto in L6dz t Part I). L6dz: Centrainej 
Zydowskiej Komisji Historycznej w polsce, 1946. 300p. 

This Polish documentary collection deals with the history of the Lddz ghetto from 
i the fall of 1939 through 1944. Most of the material, drawn from pfficial Polish and 
German sources documents the slow disintegration of the Lddz ghetto's 233,000 Jews 
during the Holocaust. The L6dz ghetto survived' longer, than Europe's' other ghettos 
because of its value to the German war economy. However, after its elimination in 1944, 
its remaining Jews were shipped to Auschwitz, 

165. l ishmah. Joshua A., ed. Studies on Polish Jewry, 1919*1939; The Interplay of 
Social, Economic, and Political Factors of a Minority for Its Existence. New York: 
Y1VO Institute for Jewish Research, 1974. 851 p. 

The history of Poland's Jewish community during the interwar years is the subject 
of this selection of articles in English and Yiddish. Many of' the entries emphasize the 
problems the Jews encountered because of anti-Semitic attitudes and their efforts to 
deal with this phenomenon. Each section includes bibliographical articles and a 
collection of documents on Polis^ Jewish history during this, period. 
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166. Golczewski, Frank. PoinUch-jtidische Bezkhuogen 1881-1922, Qucilen und 
Studicn zur Gcschichtc de* ostiiehen Europe Bd. 14. Wiesbaden: Franz Stcincr Verlag, 
1981, 391p. . V 

With an emphasis on the period after the outbreak of World War f, Wis recent 

study deals with the history of Polish-Jewish relations since 1881. It is particularly 
valuable for the period immediately after the end of World War I, when Poland's Jews 
were subjected to a severe wave of anti-Semitic violence. There is a rather detailed 
bibliography atthc end pf the book. 

167 Heller, Ceiia S. On the Edge of Destruction: Jews of Poland between the World 

War*. New York: Schocken Books, 1980. 369p. 

This is a detailed account of the history of Poland's Jewish community during the 
jnterwar period. U deals with the Jewish religious, eommunityi and political organiza- 
tions and their relationship to the Polish state and discusses anti-Semitism in Paiand 
during this period and its relationship to the degenerative status of JewS & iaterbeilum 
Poland. An excellent section of bibliographical no^s is $^iKted. J x ;. ; : 

168. Jewish Labour Confederation. Tbe Pogroms in Poland and Lithuania Special 
no. f vol. I, no. 9. London: Jewish Socialist Labour, C^federatlon PQ^<>Zion» 1919- 
46p. , ' ' . - - r\-^v:r 

^ This pamphlet contains the rmft>f an o£it$fi^ pogi^* ' 

that tootr place "in PoUuid, J^ 19)8: It 

pfoyid«§ extensile ^^^Jbe number of Jews injured and' billed and discusses the 
Jewish fgsponse tp° ik^^S^&<^ • ' : * 

* : T %cstschinsky, Jacob. On the Eve of Destruction: About Jewish Life in Poland, 
* 193M937 (in Hebrew)! Buenos Aires; Tsentral Farband Poilishc Yidn in Argentine, 
I9SL 255p. ^ 

I The author's second volume on Jewish life in Poland uses a series of vignettes to 
' give the reader a more life-like view of conditions in Poland for Jews several years 
before the outbreak of Wprld War II. As in tfis first study, lot the period 1927-1933, 
Lestschinsky depicts a grim picture of growing anti-Semitism. He dbes point out, 
however, that there were some Poles who protested these anti-Semitic feelings, 

170 Lichienstein, Erwin. Die iuden der Freieo Stadt Danzig uqter der Herrschaft des 
Nationaisozialismus. Tubingen: Mohr, 1973, 242p. 

Sponsored by the Leo Baeck Institute, this work deals with the history and status 
of Danzig's Jewish population between 1933 and 1939. e - . 

17 1! Mahler, Raphael The Jews of Poland between the Two World Wars: A Socio- 
economic History on a Statistical Basis (in Hebrew). Tel- Aviv: Dvir, 1968. I95p. 

The study provides a balanced overview of Jewish life in Poland between 19 1-8 and 
1939. The author uses a large body of statistical information to discuss the economic 
degeneration of Polish Jews during this period as w'ell as the decline of their social and 
professional status. • . 

172. Mendelsohn, Ezra. Zionism in Poland: The Formative Years, 1915-4926. New 

Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1981. 373p. . ; 

A superb study of Polish Zionism from the early days of World War 1 through 
1926. The author begins with an overview of the history of the Polish Jewish 
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community and then traces the history of Polish Zionism, through 1926. He pays 
particular attention to the relationships and conflicts of the various Zionist factions 
with one another and with other Jewish political and religious Tactions, The book 
contains several appendixes and a good bibliography. 

173. Mission of the United States to Poland. Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1920. n.p. , 

This is a report by President Wilson to Copgresf on the Morgcnthau investigation . ' ' * 
of the pogroms in Poland in 1918-1919. • ••• * 

ft4. National Polish Committee o%J0i^^^&Sm§ in Poland: Official Reports of 
the American and British Investigating Misskats. .Chicago: National Polish Committee 
of America, 1920. 64p. r 

The pamphlet presents the reports of th$ Xmerican Morgenthau investigation as * 
well as various British investigatory teams on the pogroms in Poland in 1918-1919. 4 

175. Rabinowicz, Haiiy M. The Legacy of Polish Jewry: A History of Polish Jews in 
the Inter-war Years, 1919-1939. ^few York: T. Yosel0ff f 1965. 256p. 

A good study of the Jewish community of Poland between the two world wars, 
with a valuable bibliography at the end. 

1 76. Segal, Simon. Thf New Poland ami the Jews. New York: L. Furman, 1938. 223p. 

This scholarly work deals with P ff Ifeh. anti^Sgmiikm d aring 4^4mmygf^period rl^li 

from the perspective of its impact on the Jewish community and Pok^a* 
Segal integrates his study with an investigation of the pcBtiealeft^rot^^ 
particularly after 1926, and its relationship to this phencrnienori/ He ^ 
economic situation m Poland vis-b-vis the Jews and Poland atrf Iw 

other minority groups in Poland during this period. - -~ ' ,.'*< f *'l\^ f '*> '^^k*- ' : ' 

■"».■■'■ ' "'J- *' ' \ > '!...."•.- V-V fl; - : " : ' ' ' 

177. '"Teftmbaum; JoscrJi. In Search of a I^st People: The Old and New Poland. With 
Jheiia Tenenbaum. New Ydrk: Brechhurst Press, 1948. 312p. 

In t Wis blended memoir/history of the past thousand years of Polish Jewry, the 
author deals first with the Warsaw ghetto, the Jewish uprising there and its afterfnath, 
and then follows with accounts of events in other major ghettos in Poland. In the next 
major sectiort of his work, he discusses, post-Nazi Poland and then goes into detail on 
the German use of Poland as its major execution center in eastern Europe. A brief y ^ 
bibliography, with some materials in Polish, is appended. * 

178. Zydow^ Imtytut Historyczny. Biuletyn, no. 1. Warsaw, 1951* . * 

Thus verytmportaru Polish Jewish historical journal is the principal scholarly organ 
of the ^wrsh^Bistorlcaf Institute % of Poland. Published in Polish with English 
summaries, its articles cover all aspects and periods of Jewish culture and history, 
particularly the interwar period and the Holocaust. 

Politics onM^olitkal Parties 

179 Johnpoil. Bernard K. The Politics of Futility: The General Jewish Workers Bund 
of Poland, 1917-1943 Ithaca, NY: CoFpeli University Press, 1967. xix, 298p. 

This valuable study deals with the history of the Polish Jewish Bund from its 
inception through the Holocaust. It provides a rare glimpse of Jewish domestic politics 
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* • 

in Poland duYing this period, particularly the impact of Jewish religious^d cultural 

* differences on political issues. There is a substantial bibliography at the end of the 
volume.. 

180. j£orzec, Pawei. ^General Sikorski und seine Exilregierung 2ur Judenfrage in 
Polen im Lichte von Dokunlenttn des Jahres 1940." Zeitschrift fur Ostforschung: 
Under und Volker im asttichen Milteteuropa. 30.*Jhrg. 2 (1981): 229-61. (12: 
appendi™ feuded). 

KorM Mais with the contact between Jewish organizations and Polish government 
agencies' h^Bole from October 1939 to the end of April 1940, a little-known but 
important episode in Polish- Jewish relations. The Jewish organizations expected that a. 
iriemily attitude of the Polish govemment-in-exile towards the Jewish question would 
improve the Polish-Jewish relations in occupied Poland. In spite of an uncommon 
convergence of bilateral interests, the talks did not bring any concrete results, as demon- 
strated by the documents included in the annex. 

Social and Ecoridmic Conditions ' • „ 

i» • * 

181. Bornstein, I. Rzemiosto zydowskie w Polsce (Jewish Handicrafts in Poland). 
Wax saw: Nakl. Inst. $adari Spraw Narodo wsciowych , 1936. 189p, 

This study deals -with Jewish cyaftsmen in Poland and their impact oij the Polish 
'economy. d m * 

182. Gliksman, Georges. L'aspect economique de la question jtoive en Poiogne. Paris, 

1929. 196p. ■ " / - ' 

Based upon an excellent body of statistical information, this is a good study of the 
economic status,of Jews in Poland in the decade after World War I. 

183. Schiper, ignacy. Dzieje handiu zydowskiego sa riemiach polskkh (A History of 
Jewish Commerce in the Polish Lands). Warsaw: Nakl. Centrali Zwi^zku Kupc6w, 
1937. 79ip. \ • ' 

This extensive study deals with the effect Poland's Jewish community had on that 
Ration's feconomy. t 

Holocaust and Anti-Semitism 

184. Aubac, Stephane. Les dessous d'une c&mpagne: la question juive en Pologn^ et 
les opinions socialist es sur les "pogroms.* Paris: Picart, 1919. 94p. 

The Jewish, pogroms in Poland at the end qf World War I are*the subject of this 
brief study. 

185. Banas, Josef. The Scapegoats: The Exodus of the Remnants of Polish Jewry. 

Edited by Lionel Krchan. Translated by Tadeusz Szafar. London: Wcidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1979, 22Ip. 

This is the history of official Polish ami-Semkism since 1948 and its impaction the 
exodus of Poland's remaining Jewish population over the next 2Q^years. 

186. Bkrtoszewski, Wladyslaw. The Blood Shed Unites Us: Pages from the History of 
Help to the Jews in Occupied Poland. Warsaw: Interpress, 1970. 243p. 
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. This is an official Poiish study about Polish help offered to Jewish Holocaust 
victims by a member of the illegal Council for the Aidfto Jews ( H Zegota*) f who also was 
associate head of the Jewish section of the Delegate's Office of the Polish Government- 
in-Exile in London. A valuable bibliography is appended. / 



187. ^artoszewski, Wladyslaw. Righteous among Nations: How Poles Helped tjie 
Jews, 1939-1945. Edjtcd by Wladyslaw Bartoszewski .and Zojia Lewin. Londop: 
Earl^courts Pubs., 1969. 834p. 

First published in Poiish as fen jest z ojczyzny (fie Is My Fellow Countryman), 
this- volume is an effort to underline the positive role played by some Poles to s$ve Jews 
from death during the Holocaust, it is a collection of personal accounts, historical 
pieces, and documents. Aa American edition was published as The Samaritans: Heroes 
of the Holocaust (1970). # 

188. Berenstein, Tatiana,-and Rut kowski, Adam. Assistance to the Jews in Poland, 
1939-1945. Translated by Edward Rot hen. Warsaw: Polonia Pub' House, 1963. 82p. 

-This official Polish account^of Poli|h-Jewish relations during World War II 
emphasizes various forms of Poiish help extended to Jews during this period. It covers 
the early stages # of the German occupation and then the efforts of the Poiish resistance 
after 1941 to save Jews from extermination. Also appeared in German and Polish 
editions. 

i 

189. Biuletyn GI6wne} Komisji Badania Zbrodni Niemieckkh w Polsce. Warsaw: 
Wydawt^ictwo Prawnicze, 1946-1976. 

The official bulletin of the Polish High Commission for the Investigation of 
German Crimes in Poland contains articles in its individual editions on crimes against 
-Poland's Jewish population. The High Commission has also published a number of 
other. works on issues that rebate to the Holocaust. 

190. The Black Book of Poiish Jewry: An Account of the Martyrdom c^f Polish Jewry 
under the Nazi Occupation. Edited by Jacob Apenszkk, et ai. New York: The 
"American Federation for Polish Jews in Cooperation with the Association of Jewish 
Refugees and immigrants from Poland, 1943. 343p. 

. beginning with the conqircst of Poland in September 1943, this>unique, classic 
study details the development of the full Nazi program for the destruction of Poland's 
targe Jewi$h community. It discusses the Nazi "blhzpogroms" against Jews in various 
Poiish communities and details the creation and administration of the Warsaw ghetto. 
^Following are studies of Nazi policies in L6dz, Krakow, Lublin, Lwow, Eastern Gaiicia, 
Wiino, and eastern Poland* the evolution of Nazi extermination policies against Jews in 
individual communities, the creation of concentration camps at Neblinka, the Warsaw 
ghetto, and the development of Jewish resistance movements. The final section of the 
book is a lengthy historypf the Jews in Poland and tl>eir contributions to Polish society 
and culture. A new edition appeared in 1982, entitled The Black Book: The Nazi Crime 
against the Jewish Pehpie. 

191. Central Commission for Investigation of German Crimes in Poland, German 
Crimes in Ppland. 2 vols. Warsaw: n.p., 1946, 1947. 

These volumes contain a collection of articles on various concentration camps in 
Poland* and German policies towards prisohers in these camps. Volume I contains a 
chapter on the execution of Poiish Jews, and most other chapters also touch on the 
Jewish question. 
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JS^/chccinski, Michael. Poland, Communism, Natioiialism t H Anti«Seniitism.Trans- 
iaied is part by Tadeusz Szafar. New York: Karz-Cohi Publishing, 1982. viil, 2S9p. 

The argument of this study is that anti-Semitism in its present form in Poland, like 
the current Polish government, is an import from ]Lhe Soviet Union. The study collates 
much material on a frequently misunderstood subject* *■ # 

193. Delbo, Charlotte. None of Us WU^fletuni. Translated by John Githens. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 19^8. 127p. 

Charlotte Delbo, a membcf of the French Resistance, jvas* captured and sent to a 
number of concentration camps. This small autobiography is an extremely poignant 
account of her experiences at Auschwitz. * • 

194. Doksmenty i material} z czssdw okupacji niemkekiej w Police; I: Obozy (Docu- 
ments and Materials from the Time of -German Occupation in Poland. I: Camps). 
Edited by N. BlumcnthaL I6dz: Wydawnictwo Centralnej ZydowSkiej Komisji\ 
Historycznej, W46. 335p. ' * 

This collection of 129 documents deals with German occupation policies, the estab- 
lishment of various ghettos and concentration camps, and Poland's Jews during the^ 

Holocaust. * " , " 

* ' * * * 

195. From the History of Kt-Aiiscbwttz. Translated from the Polish by Krystyna 
Michalik.^ertig, 1982' 225p. O^gjjially published by Patfstfrowe Muzeum w 
C&wiecimiu, 1967. . 0 - £ 

This is a recent Polish history of the concentration camp in Poland. It provides" 
extensive details on life in the camp and%s administration, though it tends to 
deemphasize the fact that the camp exited primarily to execute Jews. 

1%. 4 Hammer, Richard (pseud.). Burger wetter Klmsse: Antisemitismus in der 
Vofksrepublik Polen und der UdSSR. Hamburg; Hoffmann uhd Campe, 1974 . 278p. 

. A valuable inside account of the resurgence of thinly veiled anti-Semitism in 
postwar Poland. TheTfews who remained in Poland were anti-Zionist and considered 
themselves full-fledged Poles. Initially welcomed by the regime, they later became 
pawns in the factional infighting among the leadership of the party. 

197. International Auschwitz Committee, Auschwitz; Inhuman Medicine, Aatbobgy. 
Vol. f, parts 1 and 2. Warsaw: International Auschwitz Committee, 1971. 

The volume contains a collection of articles on Nazi medical experiments at 
Auschwitz. Many, of course, deal with experiments on Jewish victims. 

198. Klonichi Kionymus, Arie (Klonitski, Arych). The Diary of Adam's Father (in 
Hebrew), Edited by Meir Hovav. Translated by Avner Tornaschoff. Kibbutz Lohamei 
Ha'getaot: Ghetto Fighters' House, [1969]. 87p. Illus. Maps. Portraits. 

A translated Hebrew account of the final period of destruction of the Jews of 
Galicia, written in the summer of 1943. 

199. Kronika getta Lodzkiego. Edited by Danuta Dabrowsk^ and Lucjan 
Dobroszychi. 2 vols. L6dz: Wydawrt, 1965. 

This is ^two-volume his^tory of the L6dz jhetto drawn principally from German 
documents, many of which are translated into Polish. . ^ 
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200. The Martyrdom of Jewish Physicians in Poland. New York: Medical Alliance 
Association of Jewish Physicians from Poland, Exposition Press, 1§63. SQGp. 1 

This is essentially a memorial volume to the 1S00 Jewish doctors who cjied in the 
Holocaust. Its numerous biographies paint a vivid picture of life in Poland's ghettos 
during the Holocaust, particularly for the physician, who was faced with immense 
medical problems. . - 

201. Nyiszli, Miklos, Auschwitz; A Doctor's Eyewitness Account. Greenwich, CT: 
Fawcett Publishers, I960. 160p. 

This is a memoir account &f a Hungarian Jew who was shipped to Auschwitz after 

the German occupation of .Hungary in 1944. As £ doctor, he was able to observe 

German experiments on Jewish prisoners during his incarceration. . 

J 

202. Okupacija i medycyna; wybdr artykuldw z "Przegladu tekarskicgo-OSwiecini" z 
v lat 1961-1970 (Occupation and Medicine: A Selection of Ancles of "Auschwitz Medical 
V Review," 1969-1970). Warsaw: K|i$zka i wiedza, 1971. 425p. 

A study of medical and sanitary condition in Nazi concentration camps in Poland, 
particularly Auschwitz. The book also discusses Nazi atrocities, primarily against Jews. 

203. Picy zykowski, Jan. HHlerowcy w Czestocbowie w tmtach 1939-1945 (Hitlerites in 
Czcstochowa, 1939-1945). Poznari: Instytut Zachodni, 1959. 262p. 

This ^ another official study of the Holocaust in Poland. It discusses initial anti- 
Semitic acts during the early German occupation of Poland and the gradual 
development of Nazi policies that transformed Poland into Europe's principal 
extermination center. 

204. Pisar, Samuel. Of Blood a£id Hope. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1979. 
' 31 ip. * 

A memoir account of the author's full life, describing a childhood in Soviet- and 
German-occupied Poland * and subsequently his incarceration in the Auschwitz 
concentration camp. 

■* 

205. Poiiakov, Leon, ed. Auschwitz. Paris: Juiliard, 1964. 222p. 

This is acoilection of articles, memoirs, and eyewitness accounts of Jewish inmates 
at 4he Auschwitz concentration camp. 

206. Polska, Ministerstwo Obrony Narodowej.Af^czefistWQ, walka, zaglada zyd6w w 
Poisce, 1939-1945 (Suffering, Struggle, Externfifation of Jews in Pdfand, 1939-1945). 
Warsaw; Wydawnictwo Ministerstwa Obrony Narodowej, 1960. 541p. 

This is 'a valuable pictographic account of the events oT the Holocaust in Poland 
during World War IL 'Polish text. 

v ' < 

207. Przefclfd Lekarsk^(MedicaI Review). Warsaw, 1961-1967. 

From 1961 through 1967, this journal devoted a series of articles to medical 
problems during the Nazi occupation in Poland. Many have subsequently been 
published in Auschwitz*' inhuman Medicine. 

08. Rubinowicz, Dawid. Paml^tnik Dawida Rubinowfcza (Diary of David 
? Ri?hin6wicz). 
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The diary was written by a young Jewish teenager from the village of Kranjo. It 
covers the period from thf spring of 1940 through Jupe 1 > 1942, when he and his, family 
were sent to Trcblinka/ where they died several months later. 

209. Sierakowiak, Dawid. Dzknaik Dftwidft Siemkowiaka (The Diary of David 
Sierakowiak). Edited by Leon Dobroszycki. Warsaw: State Publishing House Iskry, 
i960. 226p. 

These are the memoirs of a Holocaust victim from the Lddz ghetto, considered in 
some cases to be worse than the Warsaw ghetto. This account was, serialized in the 
Bitiietyri Zydowskiego In&ytuty Historycznego before it was released in book form. 

210. Teien, Christian .%a Purge: chaise an Juif en Potogne popufxire. Paris: Fayard, 
1972. 222p. # 

Examining anti-Semitism in Poland after World War II f this study covers the 
Stalinist period until 1953, the thaw after Stalin's death, Gomulka'srisc to power, and 
the use of anti-Semitism in 1968 in response to growing difficulties in Poland. 

) Tushnet, JLeonard. The Pavement of Hdl, New Yark: St- Martin's Press, 1972. 

^210p. 

This is a study of three Judenpt leaders and their policies during the Holocaust - 
Adam Czerniakow of Warsaw; Mordecai Rumkowski of L6dz; and Jacob Gtfis of 
Wilno, Although the author tries to be sympathetic to their decisions because of their 
peculiar positions vis-^-vi^Germq^ officials, their positions on a number of issues are 
1 ' what brought them their greatest condemnation. 

21 2. Wildecki, H. Niebezpieczetistwo iydowskle (Jewish Danger). Poznari; Nakiadern 
autora, 1934. 9Sp. 

The author traces the history 6f anti-Semitism in Poland and its impact on the 
contemporary status of Poland's Jewish community. It has no bibliography. 

213. Zydowski Instytut Historyczny, Warsaw. Eksterminaeja Zydow aa ziemiach 
polskkh w okreae hftierowskiej okapacji: Zbi6r dokomentdw (Extermination of Jews 
in Polish Lands during the Hitler Occupation: A Collection of Documents). Edited by 
T. Berenstein, A. Eiscnbach, and A. Rutkowski. Warsaw, 1957. 3?8p. 

This collection of documents deals with Nazi extermination policies against 
Poland's Jews between 1939 and 1945/ The 187 documents, drawn from German and 
P 4 oiisfr, describe the slow evolution of Hitler's program tq*gttfc Poland and Europe 
u judenfrei" This publication also , appeared ii) Gcnh^P?. Faschismus-Getto- 
Massenmord. 

* 

Militarism, World War II 9 

and the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 

214 Ainsztcin, Reuben. The Warsaw Ghetto Revolt. New York: Holocaust Library, 
1979. 238p. Distributed by Schocken Books. 

A detailed history of the background, evolution, and outbreak of the Jewish 
rebellion in the Warsaw ghetto in the spring of 1943. The author also goes into some 
detail on the impact of the uprising on Poland's remaining Jewish population. Included 
are a valuable section of notes and a bibliography. * 
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215. Blumental, Nachman, and Kermish, Joseph, eds. HvMeri veha-mered be-geto 
Varsha (Resistance and Revolt in the Warsaw Ghetto). Jerusalem: Yad Vashcm, 1965. 
495p. Map, 

A documentary history of the events that led to the Warsaw ghetto revolt of 1943 
and its aftermath. The Hebrew text is followed by a summary in English. 

) 

216. Borzykowski, Tuwie (Tuvia). Between Tumbling Walls. Translated from the 
Yiddish by mendel Kohansky. Lohamc Ha-Getaot, Israel: Ghetto Fighters* House, 
1972. 229p. 

These memoirs of a member of the Jewish Fighting Force in the Warsaw ghetto 
deal with the uprising in January 1943, April-Max 1943, and Jewish involvement in the 
Polish uprising of August 1944. * ^ 

217. Gray Martin. For Those I Loved. Translated by Anthony White. Boston; little, 
Brown and Company, 1971. 351pl \ 

Memoirs of a young Jew who lived in the Warsaw ghetto, survived, and was 
actively involved in smuggling food into the ghetto for his family and orphaned Jewish 
children. He also* survived Treblinka and later became a member of the Resistance at 
Zablow, then an officer in the Red Army. 

218. Grossman, Mendel. With a Cameo* in the Ghetto (in Hebrew). Edited by Zvi 
Shner and Alexander Seved. Kibbutz Lohamri Ha'gctaot: Ghetto Fighters* House, 
1970. 96p. Ilius. 

This is a photographic account of the Polish city of L5dz under German occupa- 
tion, it includes an essay about the photographer, Mendel Grossman, by Arieh 
Ben-Menahem. f 

219. Gutman, Israel! The Jews of Warsaw, 1939-1943; Ghetto, Underground, Revolt. 

Transited from Hebrew by ina Friedman. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1982. 487p. > 

A translation of -Yehude Varshah, 1939-1943, this excellent monograph details the 
history of the Warsaw ghetto from its inception in 1940 through the bloody Jewish 
Warsaw rebellion in 1943. The study includes a detailed bibliography. 

220 5 Iranck-Osmecki, Kazimierz. He Who Saves One life. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1971. 336p. 

This is a history of Polish- Jewish relations during World War II, with an emphasis 
on the role played by a minority of Poles to save Jews from the Holocaust. Overall; it 
merely adds to the debate oyer the role played by the Polish nation vis^^is its Jewish 
population during this period. The book is a translation of Kto ratujejedno zycie. 

221 . Kaplan, Chaim Aron. Scroll of Agony: The Warsaw Wary of Chaim A. Kaplan. 

Translated and edited by Abraham I. Katsh. New York: Macmillan, 1965. 3S0p. 

Originally written in Hebrew, &n established writer, this diary, details the 
experiences of a Polish Jew, who was confined to the Warsaw ghetto. It is a lucid 
account of Jewish life in Warsaw during the Holocaust. 
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222. Katz, Alfred. PoUnd's Ghettos at War. I$ew York; Twayne Publishers, 1970. k 

i. 175p. 

This is a scholarly account of Jewish politics in Poland before and during the 
Holocaust and its relationship to the organization of Jewish life in the ghettos during 
this latter period. It also ..discusses the development of Jewish underground movements 
in each of Poland's major Jewish ghettos and looks at the impact of these events on 
Polish-Jewish ties. Several documentary appendices, notes, and a bibliography are 
included at th^ end. ^ 

223. Korczak, Janusz (Goldszmit, Nenryk), the Ghetto Years (in Hebrew). Edited by 
RWa Keinow. Translated from Polish by Jerzy Bachrach and Barbara Krzywicfck 
Kibbutz Loharnei Ha'getaot, Israel: Ghetto FighteiV House, 1980. 264p. 

The, translated diary of the gre^ Polish-Jewish writer and educator, Janusz 
Korczak, includes a selection of his letters/some of his manifestoes issued during World 
War II, and his autobiography. It also has an essay, "Final Chapter— Korczak in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, n by Yitzhak Perlis. 

224. Lu bet kin, Zivia. In the Days of Destruction and Revolt. Translated from the 
* Hebrew by Isftai Tubbin. Kibbut? Lohamci Ha'getaot, Israel: Ghetto Fighters' House, 

1981. 338p. " , 

This^is aivautobiographicahaccount of a female Jewish freedom fighter active first 
in the Soviet zone, occupied Poland (acquired in the secret Soviet-German treaties of 
1939), and then, in early 1940, in German-occupied Poland. She became active in the * 
Jewish Fighting Organization (JFO), its command structure, the Jewish National 
Committee, and the Jewish Coordination Committee, was actively involved in the 
Warsaw uprisings of January and April 1943, and barely escaped the ghetto the 
following month. She resurfaced as a JFO combatant in the August 1944 Polish 
uprising. The book has a very valuable biographical section on important Jewish figures 
who were involved in these activities, 

225. Mark, Ber., ed. Documents and Materials about the Revolt in the Warsaw 
Ghetto (in Hebrew). Warsaw: Yiddish Bucji, 1953. 405p. 

This collection was meant to be used with the author's history of the Warsaw ghetto 
insurrection of 1943. He uses a Variety of sources in this volume, including files from the 
RingeSblum Archives, court records, memoirs, diaries, personal statements, and other 
material to document the entire background and history of the Jewislt Warsaw uprising. 
As in his history of the rebellion, Mark tries to use his document.to upgrade the role of 
Jewish Polish Communists in these important events. 

226. Mark, Bernard. Powstanle w getde warszawsfcim (Warsaw Ghetto Insurrection). 
Warsaw: 2ydowski Instytut Historyczny, 1953. 343p. 

Published in conjunction with the author's companion volume of documents on 
the tenth anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, this volume presents a detailed 
account of the evolution of events that led to the rebellion, the rebellion itself, and its 
aftermath. The author, head of the Jewish Historical Institute, uses a wealth of material 
recently discovered in his study, though there is a tendency to try to paint a greater role 
f of Jewish Polish Communists in these important events. 

*i * 

227. Meed, Vladka. On Both Sides of the Wall: Memoirs from the Warsaw Ghetto. 
New York: Holocaust Library, 1979. 276p. 
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Spanning the period from July 22, 1942 until early 1945, this memoir details the 
German deportations of Jews to death camps from the Warsaw ghetto and efforts of 
the Jewish Coordinating Committee to help Jews who were hidden in Poland outside of 
the ghetto. Particular emphasis was placed on helping Jewish children, and seeking the 
aid of Catholic religious orders willing to hide Jewish children during World War II. 
The Coordinating Committee also tried to aid Jewish workers in .German work camps 
' and to locate Jewish partisans in Poland, and contact was established with the Polish 
underground. 

22p. Moczarski, Kazimicrz. Conversations with an Executioner. Edited by Mariana 
Fitzpatrick. Engiewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1981. 282p. 

Moczarski recalls his prison conversations over a 255-day period, beginning on 
March 1949, with Jiirgen Stroop, the SS general responsible for the destruction of the 
Warsaw ghetto. He provides an autobiographical study of Stroop's career, particularly 
his anti-Semitic liquidation career in tfic SS in Czechostbvakia, Russia, and Greece. 
Included are a valuable section of notes and an index. Stroop was hanged for his crimes 
in Poland on March 6, 1952, * 

* * ** * 

229. Poteranskf, Waclaw. The Warsaw Ghetto: On the 25th Anniversary of the 
Armed Uprising In 1943, Warsaw: Interpress Publishers, 1968. 75p. 

This is an official Polish history of the Jewish uprising in the Warsaw ghetto in 
1943. It provides some background into the history of Germany's deadly policies 
towards the Jews and the creation of Poiand*s ghetto system and describes Jewish lifeTn 
the Warsaw ghetto and Warsaw's role as a transfer point to Poland's various 
concentration camps. The final portion of the book details the planning.and implemen- 
tation of the Jewish Warsaw ghetto uprising in 1943 and its aftermath. This study 
* ' appeared initially in Polish as Warszawskie getto. r 

m 230. Ringelblum, Emanuel, Notes from the^Wa^ssw^Ghettd: The Journal of Emanuel 
Rlngeibium. Edited and translated by Jacob Sloan. New York: McGraw-Hjll Book 
Company, 1958. 369p. 

These are the memoirs of Emanuel Ringelblum, a Polish- Jewish teacher, fiistorian, 
political activist, and archivist, who recorded his experiences in the Warsaw ghetto from 

♦ January 1940 through the.e^d of 1942. This edition is more complete than the one 
published in Poland by thejewish Historical Commission in Wkrsaw. 

231. Ringelblum, Emanuel. Polish-Jewish Relations during the Second World War. 

Edited by Joseph Kermish and Shmuei Krakowski. Translated (from Polish) by Dafna 
Aloda, Danuta Dabrowska, and Dana Keren. New York: Howard Fe^tig, 1976. 230p. 

The archivist foftKfe Warsaw ghetto's archives (Orieg Shabbat) anp author of Noigs 
from the Warsaw Gh&ita presents a history of ties between Poles ancyJews from 1939 to 
1945. To a great extent, it is based upon Ringelblum Ysecret archives collected during 
the Holocaust, and hisjview is basically unsympathetic towards Polish claims of aid td v 
Jewish Holocaust victims. The author was tortured and executed for his activities in the 
spring of 1944. . 

232. Seifert, Hermann Erich. Der Jade an der Ostgrenze. Mil einer Landkarte ufrid 8 
Abbildungen. Berlin: I. Eher Nachfolger, 1941. 87p. 8 * 

The first of two books by this Nazi writer on the status of Jews in eastern Europe 
during World War II, this volume discusses German efforts to revive a traditional 
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• ..Jewish lifestyle in its ghettos, and then looks at Jewish conditions in Russia, Poland, 
and in the General Gouvernement. Seifert's second volume appeared in 1942. 

233/ Wronski, Stanislaw. Polaey-Zydzi, 1939-194$ (Pole*- Jews, 1939-4945). Prepared 
by Stanislaw Wronski and Mapa Zwoiakowa. Warsaw: Ksia'zka i Wiedza, 1971 . 426p. 
An official Polish study on Poland's Jewishjgopuiation during World War \l f with 
* an emphasis on Polish-Jewish relations. As adequate bibliography is included. 

- ' * " 

^034. Zuckerman, Isaac, ed. The Fighting Ghettos. Translated and edited by Meyer 
Barkai. Philadelphia, PA: Lippincott, 1%2. 4G7p. ' * 

Published originally in Hebrew as Sefer mihamot ha-geta'oU this account discusses 
Jewish rebellions in Poland during the Holocaust It emphasizes outbursts in Warsaw, 
Biaiystok^ Grodno, and in several concentration camps, §nd deals with Jewish partici- 
pation in the Partisan movement. A lengthy biographical section and. maps of the major 
ghettos conclude »the vbiume, * 

• Education and Cultural Affairs . 

235. Eisen'stein , Miriam. Jewish Schools is Poland, 1919-39. New York: King> Crown 
Pres*, 1950*1 12p. - % 

This is a brief stuSy of the complexity of school systems fqk polish Jews during the 
intcrwar period. For the most part, Jewish secular and religious education often 
followed the religious and political divisions of the Polish Jewish community as a 
- v^olel Therefore, the author centers the discussion around the educational thrust of 
two of the Jewish community's major organizations, the Bund and the Zionists. 

236. Herzog* marvin I. The Yiddish Language in Northern Poland: Its Geography 
and History. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1965. xxix, 323p. 

The historical, linguistic, and cultural impact of the Yiddish language on northern 
0 Polish Jewry is examined in this excellent study. 4 

237. Schiper, Ignacy^ ed. Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej; dziaialno^ spoleczna, 
oiwiatow* i kulturalna (The Je^s in the Reborn Poland: Social, Educational, and 

J / Cultural Activity). 2 vols. Warsaw: NakL Wydawn. "Zydzi w Poise odrodzonej," 
" 1932-1933. 

This is an excellent history of Polish J^wry. The second volume deals with the 
twentieth century, through the 1930s, and with encyclopedic coverage details, with 
chartsT pictures, paintings, etc., all aspects of Jewish social, economic, religious, 
' t -political, and cultural life. It has excellent bibliographic information at the qid of eacji 
chapter. , . ^ 

v ■ Belorussians ' 



238. Bialoniskie ugrupowanie polity czne w Polsce w dniu 1 kWktnia 1927 roku 

(Belbrussian Political Groups in Poland as of April 1, 1927). Warsaw, 1927. I5p. 

This is the published version of a government study that offers a quantitative t 
profile and then analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of each party. 
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239. Engrihardt, Eugen von. Wetssruthenko, Volk usd Land, fecrlin: Volk und Reich 
Veriag, 1943. 358p. Illus.Maps. 

The book provide* 'basic information about Beiorussia: its history, economy, 
education, and social conditions. This is the only German work ever published on 
Beiorussia. Its objective presentation is of special merit. 

240. Guthier, Steven L. "The Bclorussians: National Identification and Assimilation, 
I89*M?7G.* Soviet Studies 29:1 (1977): 37-61; 29:2 (1977); 270-83. 

. This is an account of the development of Belorussian national consciousness from 
the late nineteenth century to the present. The struggle for the national rebirth of the 
Belorussian nation is studied against assimiiationist pressures imposed on them by both 
Poiep and Russians. ~" 

241 . Juzwenko, Adolf. Poiska a *BaIa* Rosja (od listopada 1918 to kwietnia 1920 r) 

Poland and "White" Russia [from November 1918 to April 1920] ). Wroclaw, 1973. 
296p. ' O 

Juzwenko discusses, in a fery objective manner, the political relations between 
Poland and 44 Whit e" Russia during the years 1918-1920. He points out that Poland 
could see no political gain if either Koichak or Denikin came to power; if an 
independent Poland were created, the Whitfcs would demand that it include no part of 
Lithuania or Beiorussia, nor Chclm or Eastern Galicia. This book is on important 
contribution to the literature on the history of Polish-Russian relations. 

& * 

242. Korus-Kabacinska, Janifta. "Poiozcnie ludnoki bialoruskicj w Rzeczjpospoiitej 
Pojsce w latach, 1924-1926* (The Position of the Belorussian Population in the Polish 
Republic, 1924-1926). Zeszyty Historyczne Qniwersytetu Warszawskiego 2 (1961): 
161-221. Tables. 

This is an account of the "pacification* campaign of the Polish government to 
courier nationalism and Communist influence among the 'Bclorussians in Volyri, 
Pohssia, ^nd Wilno provinces during 1924-1926. 

243. Krysinski, , A. "Liczba \ rozmieszczenie Bialorusinow w Poisce" (The Number and 
the Settlements of Belorussians, in Poland). Sprawy Narodo wo&iowe 3-4 (1928): 

351-79. ' * 

i 

244. Lanicwski. Stanislaw [Pseud. Stanislaw Elski]. Die weissrutheaische Frage: 
Historisch-politischer Abriss. Translated from Polish. Berlin, 1942. 54p, 

This pamphlet gives excefleni insight into the fear' and hatred that Poles felt 
towards^the Belorussians during a tense period in their relationship. t 

245. Liibachko, Ivan S. Beiorussia under Soviet Rule, 1917-1957. Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1972. 219p. ^ 

Of particular value in this scholarly, historical study of Beiorussia in the twentieth 
century are chapter 9 on "West Beiorussia under Poland,* and chapters 10 and 1 1 on the 
Nazi occupation. The book is noteworthy for its use of census data and extensive 
discussion of the education system. 

246. Matsko, A., and Tsamutin, B. f eds. RevoUutsonnii put' kompartii Zapadnoi 
Bietarusii, 1921-1939 gg. (The Revolutionary Path oC the Communist Party of West 
Beiorussia, 1921-1939). Minsk, 1966. 204p. 
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Reflecting the Soviet point of view, these articles by Soviet Belorussian authors 
discuss the impact that the activities of the Communist party of Western Beiorussia'- 

(KPZB) had on events in interwar Pdland. \ 

* 

247. Poluian, Vladimir A., and Poluian, L V. Revotiutsonnoc i natsidnabto- 
osvobodiietaoe dvizhenie v Zapadnoi Bidirusii, 1920-1939 gg. (The Revolutionary and 
National-Liberation Movement of West Beiorussia, 1920-1939). Minsk: Gosizdat < * 
BSSR, 1962. 22Gp. k 

This Marxist interpretation of the Belorussian nationalist movement focuses on 
class conflict and "social-economic radicalism** as its main driving forces. 

248. Vakar, Nicholas P. Betoronia: The Making of a Nation: X Case Study. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1956. 296p* 

The first major history of the Belorussian people in English, this book emphasizes 
the modern period and the struggle for the rebirth of Belorussian national consciousness /' 
against the assimilationist pressures of their Polish Snd Russian rulers. Chapter 9, "West 
Beiorussia," pp. 119-36, focuses on the Polish part of Beiorussia during the interwar 
period. 

-- * 

249. Wasilewski, Leon' Utwa i Btatorufc zarys Wstorycmo-poBtyczny stosunkdw 
•„ narodowokiowych (Lithuania and Beiorussia: A Historical-Political Outline of 

Nationality Relations). Warsaw: J. Mortkowicz, 1925. 251p. f 9 

This study offers a good socioeconomic and political profile of the Belorussians by 
a sympathetic Pole, considered, a liberal" on" the minorities question and a leading 
advisor to Jozef Pilsudski. ' 

250. Wy slouch, S.* Kola komunistycznej partii Zachodniej Bialorasi w ruchu 
narodowym Blaiorusindw w Police (The Role of the Communist Party of West 
Beiorussia in the Belorussian National Movement in Poland). Wilno, 1933 . 207p. \^ 

This is a contemporary discussion of the activities of the Communist party of 
Western Bciprussia in Poland and the bases of its appeal to the Belorussian minority ir^ 
Poland. * 

Germans 

c ^ 

General Reference Works 

25 1 . Czech. Joseph. Die Bevolkenmg Poiens: Zahl jan4 vdlkkche Zusammensetzung. 

Verof fentlichungen der schiesischen Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde #46. Breslau: M. and H. 
Marcus, 1932. 232p. Maps. Tables. % 

More than half of this handbook (pp. 92-191) deals with the German minority in 
Poland, applying a so-called "anthropo-geographicaT methodology while surveying 
\hat group's historical development, its numerical decline after 1919, its* current distri- # 
bution in interwar Poland, and t\)C chief characteristics of German communities in the 
different regibns of the state. ' , * 

*■ 

252. Die Nationaiitaten in den Staaten Earopas: Saramiang von Lageberiehten . 

Edited by E. Ammende and the "Europaisches N ationalitaten- Congress. " Vienna: 
^ Wilheim Braumuller, 1931. 568p. ~ 

♦ 
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A handbook,' simile to Urbanski, Czechs fete, surveying (on pp, 7$-i?i) the 
vTOlitical, economic* legal, and educational situation of the Germans in imerwar Poland, 
nftflugh focusing on Poznania, Pomerania, mnd eastern Upper Silesia, objects of 
German irredentism, and critical of Polish government policy; it contain^ much useful 
statistical information. ■ ¥ ~ i 

253. Swart, Fricdrich, and Breyer, Ricftard. "Die Deutsche Volksgruppc im poiriisctien 
Stoat." In E&u ostliche Deutschbmd: Eta Handbuch, edited by* Qoitinger Arbeitskreis. 
Wurzburg: Holzncr Verlag, 1955. pp. 477-526. ' 

This \% a concise survey of the German minority in interwar Poland, its population 
distribution, social an$ cconimic characteristics, religious life, legal position, etc. It also 
summarizes Polish nationality policies and the impact of German-Polish international 
relations oh the Gecmans of Poland* 

History "\ ; 

254. Bahr, Richard. Voik jfcnseits der Grenzen; Ge^rkkhte und Problematik der 
deutschen Minderfaeitca. Hamburg: Hanseatischc Verlagsahstalt, 1933. 476^ 

Pages 125*205 of this purvey of German minorities ' it* Europe^. especially those 
created in 1919, deal with the Germans in interwar Poland. The focus is on the problems 
and political challenges presented by their new situation and their continuing inability to 
form 1 a united front, to deal with it, which Bahr attributes to the considerable variety of 
German communities ^j*d living conditions in Poland^ ' 

255. Bierschenk, Theodor. Die deutsehe Volksgruppe in Pofen, 1934-1939. Bei^eftt* 
zum Jahrbuch der Albcrtus-Universit&t Konigsberg, X. Wurzburg: Kolznet Verlag, 
1954. 405p. V 

The most complete account of the German minority in Poland, includingjfhe entire 
range of its political, cultural, economic, educational, and other organisations and 
activities, as well as its numerous conflicts with Polish government policies. t Written by 
a former activist in that minority, the work is quite critical of Polish policies but not 
excessively polemical. The author makes the point that most Polish Germans, despite 
their poor treatment, were loyal citizens of Poland until 1939. 

256. Enders, Jacob. Die deutschen Siedlangen in Gftiizkn. Eckarschriften no. 75. 
Wien: Veriag Osterreichische Landsmarinschaft, 1980. 80p. Map. 

The author describe the 150-year fate of the Germans in Gaiicia. The kingdom of 
Galicia came under Habsburg domination in the Polish partitions of 1772. More than 
100,000 Germans, most of whom were farmers and tradesmen, were widely dispersed 
among some 3.5 million Poles and Ukrainians and over one million Jews. Always 
economically and ethnically oppressed, the Germans faced further difficulties* after 
1918, and Nazi politics during 1939-1945 brought on their end. 

257. Heike, Otto. Das Deutschtum UTPoien, 1918-1939. -Bonn: Selbstveriag des 
Yerfassers, 1955. 296p. Map. Bibliography. 

* The leading expert or* the subject offers a balanced account of. the Germans in 
•interwar Poland. Of special importance are the detailed statistics and ^discussions 
regarding the German political parties and organizations, participation in elections, the 
activities of the German representatives in the legislative bodies, the economic structure, 
education, and cultural activities. Included are the tSrts of ten documents pertaining to 
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* the German legal and political status in Poland and a comprehensive bibliography of 
German publications. The number of Germans in Poland for 1938 is estimated at^ 
1,030,000. • r x -,. ■ 

4 

258. £fcike, Otto. 150 Jahre Schwabenskdlungen in Poteo 1795-1945. Levejkusen: 
published by the author, !979. 364p. * t 

. The German migration to Poland is. analyzed, using the example of agricultural 
settlements. Based on rich sources* the book describes in great detail the origins, 
development, and fate of many Swabian settlements, including ethnologicaify 
interesting pictures of. daily lifoand customs. A large volume of information has been 
compiled and presented in an orderly fashion. Ail appendix, ^ijjustrations, and charts 
contribute to this exceptionally valuable collection of materials, which includes 
elements of process analysis. 

,259. "iomjathy, Anthony, and Stockwell, Rebecca. German Minorities and the Third 
Reich. New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, 1980- 217p. 

This work includes a chapter on the Germans of Poland as part of an examination 
of how Germans throughout eastern Europe behaved toward their countries of 
residence in the face of the rise of Nazism in Germany and the emergence "of Hitler's 
' ambitions in eastern Europe. The authors contend that the Germans of Poland were as 
loyal as could reasonably be expected and do not deserve the "fifth-column" label 
commonly applied by Polish historians. «• 

260. Kramer, Julius, Mohr, Rudolf, and Ho bier, Efnst. Aufbnicfa und Neubeginn: 
Heunatbuch der Gtlioenri>ut*chen. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Relief Committee of 
Galician Germans, 1977. 672p. » 

• Over 60 writers contributed to this sequel to the first volume published by the same 
group of exiled Germans of Galicia. The well-edited book offers many photographs, 
iUustratioits, and statistical data, and includes a history of the German Evangelical 
Church and the German Mennonites in Galicia. This is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the history of Ukrainian-Polish and Ukrainian-German relations. 

261 . Lesniewski, Andrzej, ed. Irmientiwn and Provocation: A Contribution to the 
History of the German Minority in Poland. Poznan: Wydawn. Zachodnie, 1960: 72p. 

This is a translation of a Polish collection on the subversive activities of Germans in 
Poland during 1939-1945 which, while somewhat polemical, is valuable for some of its. 
historical perspectives and its bibliographical references. 

262. Potocki, Stanislaw. Poleienk maiejszofci nkmiecklej w Polsce 1918-1938 (The . 
Position of the German Minority in Poland 1918-1938). Wydawnictwa Instytuty 
Baltyckiego w Gdansku, 4. Gdansk: Wydawn. 'Morskje/i 969.- 502p. 

Based largely on primary sources, this is the most extensive treatment of this 
•subject from the Polish perspective. The author stresses the voluntary nature of the 
post-1919 exodus and the "privileged" economic position and elaborate, officially 
tolerated organizational network of those Germans who remained in Poland. While not 
denying that Polish policy toward the Germans had some repressive aspects, Potocki 
justifies it nonetheless with reference to their willingness to serve as instruments of 
hostile Third Reich policies. 1 . • 
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263 .< Rhode, GotthoW. "Das Deujschtum in Pqsen und PommereUcn in dcr Zeit der 
Weimarer Rcpublik^in Die deutschen Ost*ebiete zdr Zeit der Weimarer Repubiik, 

Studien zum Deutschtura im Osten, Heft 3. Cologne: Bchiau Verlag, 1966. pp. 88-132. 

v This recent assessment by a leading scholar-spokesman for German refugees from 
interwar Poland stresses the sense of "renewal" and the trend toward self-suffidfency 
ambng the Germans in Poland once the shock of 1919 wore off. The author is mildly 
critical of Polish policies, but not self-righteous, e.g., he concedes that Polish treatment 
% of Germans was not comparable to the Germans' treatment of the Poles during World 
War IJ or what happened to eastern Germans during 1945-1947. 

264. Rickhoff, Harald von. German-Polish Relations, 1918-1933. Baltimore: Johns 
* Hopkins University Press, 1971. 421 p. / . • 

Riekhoff focuses on intergovernmental relations, but devotes considerable 
attention to the role of the German minority in Poland as a complicating factor in these 
relations. He takes a factual, objective approach, simultaneously criticizing the 
revanchism of even dernoctatic Germany and its reluctance to accept the new Polish 
state as well as Polish chauvinism and the ^ften unnecessarily repressive treatment of 
the German minority. 

265. Staniewicz, Restytut. Mnlej$zo& memiecks w wojew6dztwie ftfskim w latacb 
1922-1931 (The German Minority in the Silesian Province, 1922-1933). Biuletyn no. 26. 
Katowice: Sl$ski Instytut Naukowy, 1965. 1 1 Ip. (Summaries in Russian and English). 

A slim but comprehensive examination of the German minority in Polish Upper 
Silesia prior to. the Nazi era. Fairly balanced and based on sound archival research. 

Politics and Politico! Parties 

266. Breyer, Richard. Das Deutsche Rekh und Poten, 1932-1937: Aussenpolitik Und 
Volksgruppenrecht. Marburger Ostforschungen, Band 3. Wurzburg: Holzner Verlag, 
1955. 372p. ' 

Breyer presents a thorough analysis of German-Polish relations during the era of 
preventive-war crises and the 1934 non-aggression pact. Focus is on relations between 
the Wo governments, but considerable attention is paid to the role of the German 
minority in Poland in these relations. The author denies that harsh Polish nationality 
policies were notably relaxed by the 1934 rapprochement .on the government level . 

267. Dworecki, Zbigniew. Problem niemiecki w swiadomofci narodowo-politycznej 
spoleczenstwa pbiskfego wojew6dztw zachodnich Rzeczypospolitej, 1922-1939 (The 
German Problem in the National-Political Consciousness of Polish Society in the 
Westefr Regions of the Republic, 1922-1939). Seria Historic, 92. Poznan: uniw. 
N^ckiewicza, 1981. 250p. (Summary in German). * 

This survey focuses on the response of the majority Polish'population of western 
Poland to the German minority. It analyzes class and other traditional factors which 
went into the formation of Polish stereotypes of the Germans, and while, critical of 
ultranationalist Pdte$, e.g., in the "Westbupd," the author concludes that Polish 
attitudes were generally an understandable reaction to provocative German attitudes 
and policies. 
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268. Gofczewski, Frank, thu DeulAchlmndbtld der Poles 1918-1939: Else Unter- 
suchung der Histortograjpbie und der PabMrtik. Geschichtiiche Studies zuT Poiitik und 
Geselischaft, vol 7. Diisseidorf; Droste Veriag* 1974* 316p. 

The first part of this monumental study analyzes the Polish image of the Germans, 
Prussians, West and South Germans, and Austrians, during the interwar period; then 
it aniyzes the typical German characteristics as seen Jby the Poles. The seond part is a 
survey of Polish historiography on German history and in particular the history of 
Polish-German relations. The boojc is based on an impressive bibliography, and will be 
a most valuable source for scholars interested in Polish views on Germany during the 
period 1918-1939* 

269. Gninberg, Karol. NSeracy i icb orginizscje polityczne w Potece mi?dzywoJeniiej 

(The Germans and Their Political Organizations in Interwar Poland). Warsaw: Wiedza 
Powszechna, 1970. 157p. 

Based on secondary sources, this summary is of the standard Polish position, 
which as remained fairly consistent through thfe interwar and postwar political 
changes - most Germans who left Poland after 1919 were bourgeois or bureaucrats who 
did so voluntarily; those who remained were treated fairly, indeed too generously, given 
their lack, of loyalty and easy manipulation by the Reich in the 1930s. h 

270. Heiss, F., ed. DeiiUehiand und der Korrkior. Berlin: Volk und Reich, 1939. 
Slip, liius. Niaps. 

This work is aimed at a general audience and is tendentious and without a scholarly 
apparatus; but it contains articles by leading German authorities of the period and is 
useful as 2 compendium of the official German* position during the 193Gs.*Focus is on 
opposition to the "corridor" for geopolitical rather than ethnic reasons, but 
consideration is also given to the German minority in western Poland* 
i* ■ 

271. Keliermann, Volkmar. Schwtrzer Adter, Webser Adlen Die Pofenpoiitik der 
Weimarer RepubUk. Cologne: Markus Vfcrlag, 1970. 196p, 

Tfiis work represents the equivalent of the Riekhoff book (see entry 264), but it was 
written by a nonprofessional historian, using secondary sources, who aims to influence 
contemporary policy toward Poland. Still, it is a clear, objective, and comprehensive 
survey which contrasts with most other German accounts by virtue of its recognition of 
the manipulation and subsidization of the* German minority situation in Poland by 
official Germany because of its value to rcvanchist foreign-policy aims. 

272. Kuiski, W. W. Germany and Poland: From War to Peaceful Relations. Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1976. xxii, 336p. 

This is the first innlepth analysis in English to fully present the Polish and German 
points of view regarding their mutual relations, the breakdown of which in 1939 led to 
the Second World War. It traces the stages of German and Polish relations, affected not 
only by wartime and postwar events but also by a thousand years of mutual history. The 
author, a former member of the Polish diplomatic corps between 192S and 1945, 
delineates the history of the Oder-Neisse boundary from its diplomatic origins 
through Willy Brandt's Ostpolitik and the Warsaw Treaty of 1972. 

273. Meissner, Lucjan. Nlemieekfe orgmizacje antyfaszystow&kie w Poke*, 1933-39 

(German Anti-Fascist Organizations in Piand, 1933-39). Warsaw: Ksi^zka i Wiedza, 
1973. 301p. 
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Mcissncr analyzes those factions within the German minority which resjstcd Nazi 
ideology and control in the 1930s, e.g., the German Socialist Workers party centred in 
L6dz (DSAP) and the Christian Peoples party (CVP) in Upper Silesia. He criticizes the 
Polish government for its failure to support more effectively these loyal factions against 
pro~Nazi, irredentist elements within the German minority, which were heavily 
supported by the German government. 

274. Mroczko, Marian. Zwifzek Obrony Uit*6w Zad*odak* f 1921-1934: PowtUnk i 
dzialainotf The Association for the Defense of the Western Districts, 1921-1934: 
Growth and Activity). Gdansk: Wyd^wn. Morskie, 1977. 258p. 

This is a thorough analysis of the significant anti-German pressure group in 
interwar Poland, and its leading figures and activities. From its emergence in t£e Upper 
Silesian plebiscite campaign, it functioned as an unofficial organization but with general 
Polish government encouragement. Mroczko approves of its "patriotism" but is critical 
of its largely National-Democratic, "bourgeois" ideology, 

275. Ratyriska, Barbara. Stosunki poUko-oiemkckic w.okraie wojny gotpodarczej, 

(919-3Q (German-Polish Relations during the Era* of Economic Warfare, 1919-30). 
i/arsaw: Ksi$ika i Wiedza, 1968, 35Sp. f 
In the context of a general treatment of German-Polish, relations after 1919, this 
monograph focuses on German government efforts to achieve political goals, for 
example, a more favirabie situation for Germans in Poland, by means of economic 
pressure at a time of Polish vulnerability, especially during the immediate p^- Locarno 
era (1925-1927). ; 

276. Rauschning, Hermann. Die EntdeuUcbung Westpreuiseni und Posens; Zekn 
Jahrt Potoischcf PoiWk. Berlin: Reimar Robbing, 1930, 40£p. 

This is a comprehensive account of the rapid decline of the German population of 
i 5 ozrmnT5\and Pomerania, 1919-1926, and the factors behind this development. 
Rauschning argues that most of the exodus was not voluntary but due to Polish 
pressures, which are treated here in great variety and detail, affecting mainly long- 
established residents -mostly urban -rather than recent arrivals, colonists, or civil 
servants. 

277. Rosenthal; iJHarry 1 Kenneth . German and Pole: National Conflict and Modern 
Mvth, Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1976. x, 175p. 

This is a well-documented account of the opinions Germans have held of the Poles 
throughout history, and especially since the end of the eighteenth century. The author 
finds the Germans in the west indifferent to Poles* those in the east contemptuous and 
fearful. Siacc World War II, these negative attitudes in West Germany have been 
replaced by a new indifference. % 

278. Wapiriski, Roman. "Endecja wobec problemdw polskich ziem Zachodnich w 
latach 1919-39" (National Democracy and the Problems pf the Western Polish Lands in 
the Years 1919-39), Zapiski Historyc^ne 31:4 (1966): 61-81. 

The article analyzes National Democratic policy toward the western regions of 
Poland, where Germans constituted the chief national minority problem. Wapinski 
suggests that this party's traditionally hard line regarding national minorities was an 
integral part of its struggle for dominance in national politics but that this, together with 
its alleged ideological sympathies with Nazism in the 1930s, led to such inconsistencies 
as the annexation of the Qisa district in 1938. 
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279* Wynot, Edward D., Jr. "The Polish Germans, 1919-1939; National Minority in a 
Multinational State," Polish Review 17:1 (1972): 23-64. . . v_ 

The author is quite critical qf the leading spokesmen/or the German minority in 
Poland, who are characterized ksxevanchists and fifth-columnists, but some distinction 
was made between them and the mass of Germans in Poland. Wynot shares the view of 
official Polish historiography and defends the correctness of Polish government policies 
toward the German minority, except perhaps when these were allegedly modified in the 
wake of the 1934 Non-Aggression Pact. ^ ' *' 

Economy and Social Conditions • 

280. Heike, Otto. Aufltau und Entwfcklung der Lodzer Textiiiudustrie: Elae Arbdt 
detttscher Ein wanderer In Poten fur Europi. Monchen-Gladbach: Veriag Hcinrich 
Lapp, \97L 326p. " f , J <S 

The author begari' preliminary work on this" book in Lddz forty years ago. It 
describes the development of the L6dz textile industry, region, placing particular 
emphasis on the importance* of the Germans in creating and expanding the most 
important center of the t*olish textile and light industry. Although the account makes 
one guess that the author jis a self-taught historian, it succeeds in carrying out its aim. 
Thcvwork is particularly valuable as a source of material for future^ works. 

281: Heike, Otto. Die deutsche Arbefterbewegusg in Paten* 1835-1945. Ostdeutsche 
Forschungsstelle im Lande Nordjhein-Westfalen, 1969. 195& Appendix. 

This, is a histoid of the German Socialist Workers pkity (DSAP) in Poland, 
including auxiliary, youth, cultural,/and press aspects. The focus is on L&te, the 
movement's headquarters, and Polish Upp^r Silesia, The author stresses tiie willingness 
'of these Germans to support Poland and their difficulties in resisting pressure from 
Polish chauvinists and pro- Nazi Germans. 

282. Jezowa, Kazimiera/ Die Bevblkerung- and Wirtschaftsverhiltnisse im westlfcben 
Poien. Danzig: Towarzystwo Przyjacidl Nauk i Sztuki, 1933. 191p. 

This is a frankly polemical response to ..Rauschning's Die Entdeuisehung 
Westpreussens und Posens (entry 276), denying that Qermans were present in western 
Poland in significant numbers before 1772, that Prussian rule was of any benefit to 
Poles, that most Germans living there in 1919 could exist without state support, etc. It is 
designed to.make the sharp decline of the German population of western Poland>ppcar 
as a natural economic — rather than coerced political— process. " 

£83, Karzei, Karl. Die deutsche Landwirtschaft in Poses In der Zeit zwtschen den 
beiden WeStkriegen Wissenschaftliche BeitrSge zur Geschichte und Landeskundc 
Ostmittcleuropas, 51. Marburg: Herder Institute, 1961. 205p. 

An agronomist from Peznania recounts the travails and achievements of German 
agriculture in interwar Poland. Despite government chicanery and land "reform;* 
Karzei claims that the Gentians of PoIanU managed to maintain a leading role in that 
state in the application of new techniques (e.g,, the introduction of hybrids and new 
animal breeds) and that they generally stayed abreast of production levels in Germany 
itself. 
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284. Kowalak, Tadeusz. Sp61dzkkz&& nkmiecfca na Pomorzu, 1920-1938 (The 
German Cooperative Movement in Pomerania, 1920-1938). Warsaw: Ksi§zka i Wiedza, 
1965. 389p. (Summary in English). 

Despite the decline of the German population of this region from 42% to 10% 
between 1918 and 1922, the remaining German minority retained a disproportionate 
economic position, aide$ by an extensive network of cooperatives. The author stresses 
the roie of these co-pps in distributing Reich subsidies and otherwise facilitating the 
organization of th^German minority for anti-Polish political purposes. 

285. Kucner, Alfred. u Mnicjszosc nicmiecka w Polsce i d^zenic rz$du niemiekiego do 
utrzymania jej stanu posiadnia w b. zaborze pruskim" (The German Minority in Poland 
.and the Efforts of the German Government to Preserve Its Status in the Former 
Prussian Partition). Przegiqd Zachodni 14 (1958): 272-305. 

Focusing on the first several years of Polish rule, the article recounts the efforts of 
Germans in Poland, supported by the German government, to maintain their socioecon 
omic position in the face of changed political conditions. Based mostly on secondary 
, . sources, it is without a clear thesis* although the presentation is reasonably objective 
and factual. 

286. 1979 Zeftwcfecr der Galtziendeutschen. 20. Jahrgang. Stuttgart, 1978. 143p. 
This is a collection of articles writfeft by former Galician Germans who are now 

living in West Germany. Much attention is given to the 160-year-old settlement pf 
Germans in Galicia and their relationship with other ethnic minorities. Of particular 
interest are four major articles dealing with Ukrainians, 

287. Swart, Friedrich. Diesseits und Jenseits der Grenze: Das deutsche 
Genossenschaftswesen im Posener Land und das deutsch-potnische Verbaitnis bis zum 
Eade des 2. Weltkrieges. Leer: Rautenberg & Mochel, 1954. 231p. Documents. 

* \ This is an account of the German cooperative movement in Poznania by someone 
long active in that movement . . It treats nineteenth-century* origins but focuses on the 
interwar years, when German co-ops in Poland were targets of government chicanery 
and polonization efforts. The author denies that these organizations were primarily 
political or actively irredentist. 

Education and Cultural Affairs 

288. Ivyanicki, Mieczyslaw. Politykt oswiatowa w szkolnictwk niemieckim w Polsce w 
latach 1918-1939 (Educational Policy in German Schools in Poland in the Years 
1918-1939). Warsaw: Paristwowe Wyda^n. Naukowe, 1978. 435p. Appendixes. 

Iw&nicki provides a detailed analysis of German minority schools in interwar 
Poland, their curricula, prevalent pedagogical theories, teacher-recruitment practices,, 
and ideological coloration. This subject is dealt with in the general context of Polish 
minority policies. The Author cohcludes that the Polish government sought only to keep 
the number of German schools at a "sensible** level and prevent subversive teaching but 
did not try to suppress them altogether* 

289. Kowalak, Tadeusz. Prssa nicmiecka w Polsce, 1918-39 (The German Press in 
Poland, 1918-39). Warsaw: Ksifzka i Wiedza, 1971. 416p. 

In this detailed examination of the German £?bss in Poland, the focus is on its 
predominant anti-Polish attitudes and control, by Reich agencies, although the great 
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number and variety of viewpoints are illustrated, including various anti-Nazi voices in 
the 1930s which the Polish government failed adequately to encourage and support. 

290. Nasarski, Peter. Deutsche Jugendbewegung und Jugendarbeh in Poles, 
1919^1939. Ostdeutsche Beitrage aus don Gottingcr Arbcitskreis, Band VI. Wurzburg: 
Holzner Vcrtag, 1957. 134p. Appendix. > 

Writifln by a former activist in the German youth movement in interwar Poland, 
this account has mofc the character of a wistful memoir than a scholarly analysis but is 
nonetheless useful as a first-hand report on its subject. The movement described here 
was not mpnolithic; it contained a large variety of organizations (Wandervdgel, scouts, 
religious, young-socialist, etc.), all subject to Polish official interference but also, the 
author concedes, to the attraction and eventual control of Nazi Germany* 

291. Reiter, Norbert. Die pobiiscfa-deuUcben Sprschbeatfciangeo in Gber*ftie*ien. 

Slawistischc VerSffentiichungen der Freien University Berlin, 23/ Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, I960. 102p. "Lexikon." 

This volume contains a linguistic analysis of the languages spoken in Upper Silesia 
(German, Polish, and the local dialect), with implicit rather than explicit historical- 
political meaning. It demonstrates that both major languages as spoken locally' 
borrowed heavily from the other and that the Upper Siiesian form of Polish was to 
some extent a conglomerate language situated between them. 

292. Wynot, Edward D,, Jr. "The Case pf German Schools in Polish Upper Silesia, 
1922-1939." The Polish Review 19:2 (1974): 47-6?. 

TTje article points out that Poles ahd Germans alike saw the schools of Polish 
Upper Silesia as instruments of their respective national-political aspirations, to which 
pedagogical considerations often took a back seat. Polish authorities were compelled to 
resist German intransigence and were naturally resentful of German "abuse* of the 
international supervision of school arrangements provided by the 1922 Geneva Conven- 
tion. Based on Polish archival sources. 

Law and Legal Protection 

293. Kierski, Kazimicrz. Prawa rantejszoki nkmiekiej w Police (Rights of the 
German Minority in Poland). Poznah: Zwi^ek Obrony Kresdw Zachodnich, 1923. 



This is an elaborated view on the legal and political rights of the German minority 
in Poland. Texts and excerpts from various documents are provided. 

294. Ragorowicz, Ludwik. Wykonanie polsko-niemieckiej g6raoiIfskiej konwencji, 
Zawartej w Genewie 15 majft 1922 r. w zakresie szkitaktwa (The Implementation of the 
Polish-German Convention on Upper Silesia, Concluded at Geneva May 15, 1922, in 
the School Sphere), Katowice: Siask, 196L 146p. (Summaries in Russian, German, and 
English). 

This work focuses on Polish minority school policy in Polish Upper Silesia during 
the time that the region was subject to the Geneva Convention (1922-1937). While the 
German population allegedly plotted the region's return to Germany, Polish authorities 
planned its ultimate integration into the rest of Poland by such measures- as preventing 
Polish-speaking children from attending German schools and firing teachers associated 
with German-nationalist organizations. 
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293 . Rose, William. Tbe Drama of Upper SQesia: A Regional Study, Brattleboro* VT: 
Stephen Day, 1935. 349p. 1 

The second half of this work*fe concerned with the iaterwar period, focusing on the 
1 92 T plebiscite campaign, the 1922 partition agreement, and the decade that followed. 
This first-hand, essentially journalistic account, clearly sympathetic to the Polish point 
of view, provides much useful information not available elsewhere in English, 

296. Rukser, Ulbricfct. Die Rcchtsstellung der Deutschen in Poten. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1921. 256p. ' 

The author concentrates mainly on the German legal position in such areas k as legal 
protection, education, commerce and trade, agrarian reform, and the judicial system. 
Abuses and discrimination against the German minority are documented. 

297. Stone, JuiiusHGSgtoiial Guarantees of Minority Rights: A Study of Minorities 
Procedure is Upper Silesia, New York: Macmiiian, 1933. 313p. Appendixes. 

This study in international law closely examines the functioning of the 1922 Geneva > 
Convention of Upper Silesia and the associated League of Nations guarantees of 
minority rights, such as the varieties of recourse available and the legal machinery to 
implement them. The author takes a generally positive attitude toward the whole 
enterprise and concludes that, given the level of national feeling in this case, there was 
really no alternative. 



Church and Religious A/fairs 



298. Kneifel, Eduard. Dk Ev^ngejiscb-Aug^urgischen Gemetaricn hi Poten 
1555-1939: Efne Parochiaigescfikhte in Emzeldarstellungen . Vicrkicrchcn: published by 
the author, n.d. 358p, 

A short, general account of the development of the Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in Poland is followed by a history dealing with particular dioceses 
and parishes. Interesting illustrations round off the exhaustive work, which leaves an 
excellent impression of the religious, cultural, and national life of the generally German 
parishes. The book was written with a scrupulous exactitude not by a historian but by a 
churchman. 

299. Wagner, Oskar. "Staat und Evangelische J&rche in Polen 1918-1921 .* Jahrbuch 
jler Albertus-Universitdt zu Konigsberg/Preussen 1/0 (1959): 114-67. 

The Evangelical Church of the Augsburg denomination represented over 500,000 
f Germans living in Poland. This essay concentrates on its place and role during the first 
\four years in the newly created Polish state. 

Militarism, World War //, Espionage 

300. A u rich. Peter. Der deutsch-potaische September 1939: Eine Votksgruppe 
zwischeo den Fronten. Polkische Studien, BanB 10. Munich: Gunter Oizog, 1969. 147p. 
llius. * 

Based on available first-hand accounts, this is a detailed reconstruction of the fate 
of members of the German minority in Poland during the first hectic weeks of World 
War II, including large-scale arrests, forced marches, and (for approximately 4,000 of 
them) death at the hands of Polish soldiers and civilians. The author tecs some of this as 
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•premeditated but attributes most of it to general hysteria and includes examples of 
humanitarianism on the part of individual Poles. 

301. Cygariski, Mirosiaw. Hitierowskie organizscje dywersyjue w wojewddztwte 
Mfskim 1931-1936 {Hitlerite Subversive Organizations in the Siiesian Voivodship, 
1931-19*6). Katowice: "Sl$sk," 1971. 2l5p. (Summaries in Russian, English, and 
German). , 

; Based on captured German documents, this study offers an in-depth account of the 
Nazi-oriented German organizations in Upper Silesia, 

302. CygaAski, Mirosiaw. Mniejszok aiemkeka w Polsce centrminej w latacfa 
1919-1939 (The German Minority in Central Poland in the Years 1919-1939). Lddz: 
Wydawnictwo Lddzkie, 1962. 186p. 

The author makes the case that even those Germans living in areas of Poland that 
had not belonged to the German empire before 1919 were never really loyal citizens of 
Poland. He stresses their early Nazi proclivities and fifth-column activities in 1939. The 
book was written with apparent present-minded motives, defending the Odor-Neisse 
boundary against West German "revisionism." 

303 . Cygatiski, Mirosiaw. Zawsze praedw Polsce: K*riera Otta UHt» (Always against 
Poland: The Career of Otto Ulitz). Warsaw: Zachodnia Agencja Prasowa, 1966. 303p. 

This is a political biography of the long-time head of the German Volksbund in 
Polish Upper Silesia between the wars. It seeks to discredit Ulitz, who also was 
prominent in the Upper Siiesian "Landsmannscfaaft* in West Germany after 1945, by 
focusing on his alleged ideological affinity toward Nazism in the 1930s and his service in 
the Nazi occupation regime in Poland after 1939, 

304. Cygariski, Mirosiaw. Z dzie]6w Volkfbundu (1921-1932) (From the History of 
the Volksbund, 1921-1932). Opole: Instytut &§ski, 1966. 109^ 

This is an aniysis of the activities and prevalent ideology of the Volksbund, the 
chief political organization of the German minority in Poland, focusing on' Polish 
Upper Silesia and emphasizing this group's ties to and alleged control by the German 
government. The author believes this organization helped impede the adjustment of 
Polish Germans in order to keep revisionist hopes alive. 

\ 

305. Datner, Szymon. "Z dziejdw dywersji niemieckicj w czasie kampanu 
wrzeiniowej - kontrakeja polska w Bydgoszczy 3,9.1939 r. w (From the History of 
German Diversions during the September Campaign -Polish Counteraction in 
Bydgoszcz, 9/3/1939). Wojskowy Prezegigd HistorycznyA (1959): 148-80. 

The author examines in detail the events in Bydgoszcz (Brombcrg) during the first 
days of World War II seeking to counter allegations of a "bloody Sunday** at tht 
expense of German civilians in the city. It is argued th&t members of the German 
minority opened fire on retreating Polish troops, which led to reprisals, but only against 
clearly subversive and ^rmed elements, 

306. Griinberg, Karol, Nazi-Front Scbleskn: Ntemleckte organizacje ' polityczne w 
wojewddztwie si^skim w latich 1933-39 (German Political Organizations in the 
Sialesian Region in the Years 1933-39). Sponsored by &§ski Instytut Naukowy. 
Katowice: §i$sk, 1963. 23lp. (Summary in English). 
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' The work traces the drift of the Volksbund from a comprehensive organization of 
the German minority ifi Polish Upper Silesia to an antindemccratic, pro-Nazi body 
under growing Reich influence. Based on archival research* it treats the German 
minority not as a monolithic subversive group but stresses internal differences and anti- 
Kazi factions as well, though fear of Russia kept the Polish government from dealing 
with subversive Germans as forcefully as it should have. ■ 

307. Kuhn, Walter. "Das Deutschtum in Polen und sein Schicksal in Kriegs^und 
NachkricgszeitT" In Osteuropa-Handbuch Poiea, edited by Werner Markert, pp. 
138-64. Cologne: Bohlau Verlag, 1959. ' 

Based on secondary sources and aimed at a general audience, this survey focuses on 
a period that has received relatively little attention: the 1939-1945 era, when the German 
population of western Poland was supplemented.by new settlers from farther east who 
replaced the many expelled Poles, only to be expelled themselves at *ar*s cnd.^ 

308: Makowski, Edmund. "Wpiyw zwyei^stwa hiOeryzmu w Niemczech na raniejszo&5 
niemieckg w Wielkopplsce" (The Influence of the Victory of HitlcrlsJh in Germany 
upon the German Minority in Poznania). In Rota Wielkopotski w dzkjach uarodu 
polskiego, edited by S % Kubiak and L. Trzeciakowski, pp. 345-56, Scrfa Historia, 83. 
Poznan: Mickiewicz Uniw,, 1979. 

This essay focuses on the struggle for dominance within the German minority 
between the traditional Deutsche Veretnigung (DV) and the pro-Nazi Jungdeutschc 
Partei (JDP), 1933-1935. It concludes that a clear majority of Germans in Poznania 
adhered to Nazism earlier even than in the Reich and that their professions of loyalty to 
Poland in the 1930s were insincere. 

309. Osinski, Seweryn. 5ta kolumna na Pomorzu gdanskim (The Fifth Column in 
Gdansk Pomerania). Warsaw: Ksi^zka i Wiedza, 1965. 317p. — v ^ 

This investigation of the German minority in Pomerania focuses on the 1930s and 
on the role of Gdansk (Danzig) as a forward base for official German irredentist 
agitation. It contends that most Germans in this region were not loyal to Poland and 
that many were involved in the intricate intelligence networks and sabotage plans 
detailed here. 

310. Pospicszaiski, Karoi Marian. Sprawa 58,000 "Voljtsdeutschdw*; Sprostowanie 
hitlerowskich oszczerstw w sprawie strat niemiecifiej pttiejgzoki w Polsce w ostatuich 
miesi^cach przed wybuchem wojny i w toku kampanii wrzesniowej (Th$ Case of 5 $,000 
Ethnic Germans: Denial of Hitlerist Accusations Concerning Losses q% the German 

' Minority in Poland in the Months Preceding the Outburst of the Celling War and 
during the September Campaign). Poznan: Instytut Zachodni, 1959. 2I8p. : 

The book attempts to deny the mass execution of 58,000 ethnic Germans 
( Voiksdeutsche) in Poland shortly before the war and during the September Campaign 
of 1939, The mass executions took place in the Polish city of Torun (Thorn). Several 
original German documents and a summary in English are provided. 

311. Szefer, Andrzcj. MniejszosC niemiecka w Polsce i w CzJchosiowacji w latach 
1933-1938 (The German Minority in Poland and in Czechoslovakia in the years 
1933-1938). Katowice: Slgski Instytut Naukowy, 1967 . 241p. (Summaries in English, 
German, and Russian). 
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This is a comparative treatment of GeniuflHhinority attitudes and activitie§ in the 
two countries, emphasizing the similarities between the two ethnic groups, the leading 
role of pro-Nazi elements in each case (JDP in Poland, SDHF in Czechoslovakia), and 
the role these minority populations played as instruments of German foreign policy in 
the 1930s. 

Lithuanians^ 



312. Chase, Thomas G. The Story of Lithuania. New York; Stratford House, 1946. 
392p. 

The early history before union with Poland is described in part I of this scholarly, 
outline. The third part, "Lithuania in the Late Middle Ages," Includes considerable 
information on Polish problems, the following history of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Republic is chiefly, a history of Lithuanian separatism, mutual distrust and an almost 
complete lack of harmony between Lithuania and Poland, 

313. Gorzuchowski, S. *Ludno§£ Htewska na kresach PaAstwa Polskiego* (The 
Lithuanian People in the Borderlands of the Polish State). Sprawy Narodowo&towe 1 
(1929): 15-35. 

ThiJ essay outlines the problem of the Lithuanian minority within the Polish state. 

314. Jurgeia, Constantine. History of the Lithuanian Nation. New York; Lithuanian 
Cultural Institute, 1948. 544p. 

This general survey of Lithuanian history contains an extensive treatment of 
Polish-Lithuanian relations during the interwar period and the treatment of the 
Lithuanian minority in Poland. The selected bibliography can be useful for further 
research. . 

315. Kantautas, Adam, and Kantautas, Filomena, comps. A Lithuanian Bibliog- 
raphy: A Check-list of Books and Articles Held by the Major Libraries of Canada and , 
the United States* Edmonton, Alberta; The University of Alberta Press, 1975. 725 p. 

Kantautas, Adam, and Kantautas, Filomena. Supplement to a Lithuanian 
Bibliography. Edmonton, Alberta: The University of Alberta Press, 1979. 316p. 

Included in this valuable reference tool toe 10,168 entries that describe and locate 
an extensive list of books, journals* pamphlets, articles, and other items in 43 Canadian 
libraries, 458 American institutions, and 1 1 depositories in Europe, The items are listed 
under various topical headings. The Supplement lists over 4,000 items, 

316. iietuviu Enciklopedija (Lithuanian Encyclopedia). 36 vols. Boston: Lietuviu 
Enciklopedijos Leidykla, 1953-1969. 

Lietuviskojf Tarybin* Endklopedijt (Lithuanian Soviet Encyclopedia). 8 vois. 
Vilnius: Leidykia "Mosklas," 1976-1981. (Vol. 8: Letters M~P). 

Both encyicopedias are in the Lithuanian language and contain much information 
on the Lithuanians in Poland during 1920-193$. 
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317. Senn, Alfred Erich. The Emergence of Modem Lithuania. New York: Columbia. 
, University Press, 1959. Reprint. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press* 1975, 272p. 

* The author begins b>; sketching out the growing nationalist concern among 
Lithuanians which developed out of their burial by Poland, He then notes hdw each of 
the major powers figured Lithuania into their plans; material on Poland is the fullest. 
The work provides a uniquely complete account of events, particularly as they^ 
concerned disputes among Lithuanian factions and personalities, the diplomacy of the 

* Entente, and the background to the Vilna qy est ion, which became such a stumbling 
block to the achievement* of Lithuanian-Polish accord. 
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' in Czechoslovakia, 

* . 1919-1980 

' *■ - " 

' ' * ^ *" * 

Josef Kalvoda-, 
with the assistant of David Crowe (Jews) 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

The Czechoslovak Republic came into being in the years 1918 and 1919 by 
the amalgamation of two groups of territories: Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, 
known as the Czech or historical lands, which up until then had formed a part 
of old Austria; and Slovakia and Ruthenia, which had hitherto been part of 
the old Hungarian kingdom. After its establishment, Czechoslovakia, a 
country in the heart of Europe, had an area of 140,484 square kilometers 
(approximatel^55,000 square miles) and, according to the census of 1930, a 
population ofi4,729,536. 

A glance at the map of Europe shows the mountain quadrangle of 
Bohemia and the mountain ellipse of Slovakia. The western part of the 
country had "natural boundaries" and the Carpathian mountains provided 
such a boundary in the north of Slovakia and Ruthenia, but there was nothing 
in the south ti\at would separate the country from Hungary and* the eastern 
part of Austria\^_^ . 

The Czechs and Slovaks had a long history before Czechoslovakia 
appeared orvthe map of Europe. Their Slavic ancestors had lived in the area 
since the seventh century and possibly even earlier. In the ninth century 
Bohemia became a part of the Frankish empire and subsequently of the Holy 
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Roman Empire. In the twelfth century the prince of Bohemia became king and 
eventually one of ttft electors of the Holy Roman Empire* 

* For a time the Czechs, Slovaks, and other western Slavic tribes were 
unified into the Great Moravian Empire,, The Magjiar, invasion (903-907), 
however, Jbrought the end of the Great Moravian Empire, and the Slovaks 
became subjects of the Hungarian (St. Stephen) Crown. Thus, after the 
eleventh century the Czechs and Slovaks were separated and their history 
evolved along different lines. 

: Tnte medieval kingdom of Bohemia, ruling alsp some adjacent provinces 
% (at one time stretching from th^ Baltic to the Mediterranean), had natural 
- > frontiers by a string of mountains and was the westernmost Slavic bastion 
amidst principalities inhabited by German-speaking peoples* Thus, the Czech 
national state existed long before Germany, Italy, France, and Spain- became 
•United. In the fourteenth century the kingdom had its "golden ag?* under the 
rule of Charles IV (I), who was also tlje Holy .Roman emperot. The fifteenth- 
century Hussite Wars had long-range repercussions. On the one hand,* they 
served as a basis for a variety of interpretations, usually emphasizing the 
Czech self-image as a small but stubborn nation that was able to defy all of 
Europe. On the other hand, the country became devastated by the religious 
wars, isolated and , politically weakened, internally and externally. The 
extremely destructive Thirty Years' War (161&-1648) completed the process, 
reducing Bohemia's population to about one-fifth of its prewar size. The 
outcome of the war assured the rule of Habsburgs over the kingdom/ which 
regained a part of their domain until 19J8, 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Czech (Bohemian) kings 
called German craftsmen and miners to settle in Bohemia and Morajia to 
develop industries and crafts. After this, the Czechs and Germans lived Me by 
side in the Czech lands. The Germans were concentrated largely in the bender ' 
regions of the historical lands and in some of the larger cities. The Habsbifrgs* 
policies, notably in the eighteenth century, resulted in considerable Gerniani- 
zation of populations, especially in the cities and the border regions. The : 
Czech language, however,- was^aiaigtained by the peasants living in the 
countryside. 

The national reawakening in the nineteenth century and Pan-Slav 
agitation were manifest among both the Czechs and the Slovaks. Although'* 
there were some contacts between the Czechs and the Slovaks over the 
centuries of their separation, Slovak history, mentality, and culture evolved 
» along different lines than those of the Czechs. In the nineteenth century Slovak 
written language was adopted by the educated Slovaks. The Slovak Catholics 
used in their schools one of the dialects as literary language, but through 
L'udovit Slur's efforts, a central Slovak dialect gradually gained general 
acceptance among the Slovaks as the Slovak literary language. The language 
t reform, &tur's political leadership, and his emphasis on separate Slovak 
national identity had a lasting impact which created a permanent chism 
between the Slovaks and the Czechs. A small group of educated Slovaks, the 
f» Hlasists, promoted the idea of Czech-Slovak national unity before World War 

* I, establishing t^e basis for the concept of a "Czechoslovak" nation adopted by 
most Czechs (and some Slovaks) during the existence of the first Czechoslovak*. 
Republic (1918-1938). 
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The Czech national reawakening or renascence in the nineteenth century 
reinstilied the sense of national identity and national pride among the Czechs. 
Thus, before World War I the hard-working Czechs were well organized in 
political partffcs that reflected the whole spectrum of economic and ideological 
interests. Their schools produced capable intelligentsia, political leaders, and 
technically skilled persons who built and developed the Czech economic and 
financial institutions. The growing middle class was prosperous, and cultural 
• life in the historical lands was flourishing. The Czechs, however, had valid 
political, national, and economic grievances, and their representatives in the 
Vienna parliament and the provincial diets did not hesitate td voice them. In 
particular, the bulk of the prewar Czech political parties demanded the 
restoration of the historical "state rights" of the Bohemian Crown, that is, a 
tripartite arrangement in the Austro-Hungarian Empire in which the St. 
Wencesias (Bohemian) Crown would have a similar position as that of St. 
Stephen (Hungary). The Social Democrats and Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
the only deputy^f the "Realist" party in the Vienna Reichsrat, advocated 
autonomy for national groups on the basis of "naturf* right!" (There were 107 
Czech deputies in the Reichsrat.) Only the small Czech Progressive State 
Rights party demanded before World War I the m^e^pendence of,*; the 
Bohemian kingdom. But the war created a new situation in- which the larger 
demands of the Cz«h resistance at home and abroad were realized jmd the 
Czecho-Siovak state was established. ^ 

According to the Austro-Hungarian census of 1900, some 6 million 
Czechs and 2 million Slovaks lived in the empire. It may be noted that, in 
contrast to 'the Czechs, whose national survival in the Habsbnf g Empire was 
not in doubt on the eve of the war, the number of politically and nationally 
conscious Slovaks was sharply reduced through the consciously pursued policy 
of Magyarization applied to some one thousand families. The bulk of the 
Slovak nation consisted of peasants living in the mountainous regions of 
"Upper Hungary," who were deeply religious, apolitical, and resigned to their * 
fate. While the Czechs had a full range of well-organized political parties 
reflecting class and ideological divisions m. the nation, the Slovak National 
party was a loose political organization of leaders without a mass, following. 
The party's representation in the Budapest parliament consisted of three 
deputies before World War I, and it shrunk to just one after the declaration of 
war (one deputy was called to military wrviee and the other one resigned). 
Although the policy of Magyarization affected all the national minorities 
living in Hungary, the nationally and politically conscious Slovaks were on the 
verge of extinction when the war began. 

In May 1918 the leaders of the Slovak National party decided to cooperate 
with the Czechs, as did the Slovaks in the United States; and, eventually, on 
October' 30, 1918, political leaders of all political factions, assembled at 
Turciansky Sv. Martin, formally established the Slovak National Council and 
issued a declaration demanding the right of national self-determination: Two 
days earlier, on October 28, 1918, the Czech National Committee, formed in 
the summer of 1918, proclaimed 1 Czechoslovak independence in Prague. The 
delegates from the Slovak National Council despatched td Prague cooperated 
with the Czechs in the efforts to gain control over the area that became known, 
as Slovakia. 
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The Gzecho-Slovak National Council in Paris, an exile group led by 
Thomas' G. Masaryk, Eduard Bend, and Milan R. §tef£nik^ issued a 
declaration of independence on October 18, 19l£, and announced the forma- 
tion of an e*ile government. The Czech National Committee proclaimed 
independence on October 28 and, in cooperation with the exiles, became the de 
facto government in the Czech lands. Its first task was? to secure the 
borderlands of the historical lands inhabited predominantly by Gcfmans and 
to occupy Slovakia. The Germans; however ^ were opposed to the establish- 
ment of the Czech rule, ^hich would make them a minority in the newly 
proclaimed state. But the Czechs crushed their resistance and by military force 
occupied the borderlands during November and December 1918. The govern- 
ments established by the Germans in several districts were unable to enforce 
their authority. ' * 

Trae attitude of the new government oh the question of German minority 
in Czechoslovakia was reflected in the inaugural address of President Masaryk 
on December 22, 1918, in w&icH he categorically stated: H I repeat, we have^ 
created this state and thus determine the constitutional position of our 
Germans who originally entered the country as immigrants and colonists. JVe 
are fully entitled to the wealth of our land which is necessary to our and the 
Germans* industry,... We are convinced that considerations of their own 
economic advantage will draw the Germans over to us,... By building up a 
really democratic -system of self-government we shall have the best means for a 
solution of the prpblem of nationalities. A clear-cut frontier is not feasible 
because of thV-widespread intcrmingH|fc..." The Germans resented being 
called immigrants . and colonists, evtff^hough the president took a more 
accommodating attitude when he spoke of full equality of all nationalities in 
Czechoslovakia when he' visited the Prague German Theatretthe next day. 

The Germans living in the Czech lands were not politically united and 
differed in their views of the ethnic question in Austria- Hungary. While the 
» German Nationalists considered the Germans to be the master nation in the 
Austrian part of the empire and propagated the legal concept of a "state 
language" by which they wanted to perpetuate the ascendancy of German, the 
Social Democrats called for the creation, as Tar as possible, of homogeneous, 
autonomous areas a^ong national lines to solve the nationality question 
plaguing the country. But after the collapse of Austria-Hungary, all German 
political parties in the Czech lands fornied a temporary coalition and 
demanded the right of self-det ermin ation for t he G e rmans. On October 2 1, 
i 918 The " German deputies elected in Austria in 1911 proclaimed the 
"independent German : Austrian State,** and following the declaration^ of 
independence by the Cze£h National Committee in Prdgue on Octobef- 28, uie 
Gepnan deputies in the Czech lands declared themselves to be the "Provisional* 
Provincial Diet" of German Bohemia that was to be "an autonomous province . 
*of the Gerinan-Austrian state." The governments, of the four administrative 
areas that were established for the Germans were shortlived, however. The 
Czech National Committee in Prague, which had become the provisional 
government of Czechoslovakia, sent Czech troops to the borderlands, an area 
that became known a as Sudetenland, and destroyed the German resistance. 

The occupation of Slovakia posed a greater problem to the Czech 
government in Prague, Responding to the request of the Slovak National 
Committee established in Tur&ansky Sv. Martin, small Czech military units 
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entered Slovakia in November 1918. When they were largely beaten back by 
the Hungarian troops, the Czechoslovak government spokesman in Paris, 
Eduard Bend, secured French support for Czech policy in Slovakia. Czech 
troops returning from France and Italy and some Czech volunteers, with the 
assistants of French military* officers despatched to Slovakia, successfully 
occupied the area during thempnths of December 1918 and January 1919. The 
Czech presence in Slovakia andHhe attempt to extend the Czechoslovak state 
boundaries at the expense of Hungary as well as the boundaries of the other 
successor states, Yugoslavia and Romania, led to the collapse of the ^liberal" 
government of Count Korolyi, the assumption of power by the Cotnmunist. 
regime of B&a Klin and the war between the latter and the successor spates.. 
The failure" to win military victory on the battlefield brought the end of 
Communist rule in Hungary . The boundaries of Hungary were delimited by 
the victorious powefs assembled at the Paris Peace Conference on June 12, 
1919, assigning a Hungarian minority to Czechoslovakia. When Ruthenia was 
added to the new state, the size of its national minorities* increased further. 

The establishment of Czech rule in the Ctech historical lands wasju|tified 
on the basis of historical state rights and economic and military considera- 
tions. Slovakia was attached to the new state on the basis of the right of self- 
determination. When the Paris Peace Conference came to deal with the 
question of boundaries, the new state already -existed by fait accompli. It 
possessed all the major attributefof statehood: it had definite boundaries (ai 
least in the Czech part of the country), population- and a government 
exercising effective control. Intemati6nal recognition ofthe government had 
been achieved by the exile group even before the boundary issue came up at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Since the Czechs were among the victors and were 
represented at the conference, and the vanquished nations, the Germans and 
•Hungarians, were denied access to it, the Czech representatives were able to 
secure international recognition of the boundaries within which lived consider- 
able numbers of non-Czech nationalities. 

As noted, the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 was confronted with a fait 
accompli The Czechoslovak case was well prepared and defended by the 
delegation headed by the Prime Minister Karel Kram&f and its principal 
spokesman, Eduard Bend, the country's minister of foreign affairs. The 
Czechoslovak aide memoires were an excellent piece of propaganda. They 
contained maximum demands, such as the corridor joining the country with 
Yugoslavia, the adding of Sorb Lusatia and other frontier changes at the 
"expense ~5TQSiTHffl!y;"aHd'"tlfe extending oTthe S)oyak borders to the dis- 
advantage of Hungary, all of which was never seriousFy considered by the 
peace conference. 

The Aide Memoire ///, entitled "The Problem of the Germans in 
Bohemia/' submitted by Bcnei to the peace conference, exaggerated the 
strength of the Czech minorities living in the borderlands of Bohemia. It 
maintained that the Austrian census of 1910 overestimated the number >of 
Germans in Bohemlfe by 800,000 to 1,000,000. However, as the Czechoslovak 
census of 1921 shows, the number of people incorrectly listed as Germans in 
the 1910 census was nearer to a half million. This Czech exaggeration was 
called fcy some a "deliberate deception* in the 1930s, when the issue? of the 
justice of the peace settlement came under sharp criticism. Czechoslovakia's 
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critiques* also seized on another point made in the memoire: the promise that 
Czechoslovakia would be a "second Switzerland,'* a promise that was not kept . 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Czechoslovak Commission considered 
the cession of some border areas inhabited almost exclusively by Germans 
(including Cheb-Eger) to Germany. The American delegates in the commission 
wanted to give Cheb to Germany, but the chief French delegate and the 
commission's secretary, Georges Clemenceau, came out against it, believing 
that the proposal for border rectification amounted to territorial concessions 
to Germany. The French wanted to weaken Germany and therefore supported 
the Czech claim to historical boundaries of the Czech lands. 

Although'tn his memorandum of May 20, 1919, Bend described "the 
intention of the Czecho-Slovak Government to create the organization of the 
State by accepting as a basis of national rights the principles applied in the 
. constitution of the Swiss Republic,* Czechoslovakia did not become "a sort of 
Switzerland." A qualifying sentence suggesting that in the process "the special 
^ conditions in Bohemia" would be taken into consideration was used as an 
escape clause when in 1937 Bend! interpreted the "creation of a new Switzer- 
land** as meaning liberal treatment apd liberal attitudes toward national 
minorities. ' " 

Since Slovakia had no historical boundaries and had been an integral part 
of Hungary since the eleventh century, the Czechoslovak delegates at the Paris 
Peace Conference invoked the right of self-determination of the Slovaks, 
claiming that the latter were a branch of the "Czechoslovak nation.** When the 
boundary issue came up for discussion, the Czechs insisted on the new border 
being drawn far enough south to insurcaccess to the Danube River and to give 
the new state control over the adjacent rich plains. Thus, in additi6n to the 
right of self-determination, economic and strategic interests were invoked by 
the government. Although the peace conference did not assign ail the 
territories claimed by the Czechs at the expense of Hungary to Czechoslova- 
kia, most of the demands were met and 700,000 Hungarians together with the 
Slovaks, were incorporated into the republic. . \ 

Hungary never accepted the loss of "Upper Hungary** and strove for 
revision of the Slovak boundary. During the interwar years the Hungarian 
minority in Czechoslovakia was vocal in its demands for "return to Hungary." 
However, the Hungarian revisionism was contained by the establishment of 
the Little Entente. The three members of the entente, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia, received, at the expense of Hungary, territories 
with sizable Hungarian minprities and therefore had a vested interest in 
preventing Hungarian 'attempts' tp revise the Treaty of Trianon (1920), by 
which Hungary lost two-thirds of its original territory to the succession states. 

The small Teschen territory, a* corner of Austrian Silesia which had 
belonged to the Bohemian Crown since the fourteenth century, was important 
to the Czechs for its coal industry and its transportation network. It had high- 
quality coal reserves, and the railroad going from the Czech lands to Slovakia 
and on to Ruthenia and Rpmania passed through. Thus, the Czechs based 
their claim on historical, economic, and strategic considerations The Poles, 
on the other hand, had ethnographic claims to it. Since the delegations of great 
powers assembled in Paris accepted the Polish position, the Czechs attempted 
to create a fait accompli by sudden occupation of the Teschen area in January 
1919. The Poles resisted with, military force, and the Teschen issue 
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subsequently was a source of embarrassment for the -Czech delegation in Paris. 
But in July 1920 the Czechs took advantage of the Poles' desperate situation 
when the Soviet armies were advancing on Warsaw. Thus, Poland had to give 
up the area, and its railroad junction and coal mines were assigned by the 
Allies to Czechoslovakia. The Poles considered this loss an injustice, 
blackmail at the moment of grave crisis, and the dispute over the Teschen 
district poisoned the relations between the two west Slavic countries for the 
next twenty years. At the time of the Munich crisis, the Poles took advantage 
of the situation ant" occupied the disputed territory. 

The easternmost province of Czechoslovakia, Subcarpathian Ruthenia or 
the Carpatho-Ukraine, was an integral part of Hungary for nine centuries. 
Approximately 600,000 people, over half of them illiterate, lived in the area at 
the outbreak of World War I. About- two-thirds of the inhabitants were 
peasants and mountaineers sneaking Ukrainian dialect, while the rest were 
Hungarian officials and landowners, Jewish merchants and innkeepers, Ger- 
mans, Romanians, and Slovaks. When in 1918 the leader of the Ruthenians in 
the United States, Grigory Zatkovic, met with Masaryk, an agreement was 
worked out to affiliate Ruthenia with Czechoslovakia as an autonomous 
* province. The agreement was approved by Ruthenians living in the United 
States and the Central National Council in U2horod (Ungvar). Following the 
shortlived regime of Bela Run in Hungary, the support that existed for the 
. area's continued association with Hungary as an autonomous province 
withered away and the Great Powers assigned.Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia on 
September 10, 1919, stipulating that the province be granted autonomy. The 
promise of autonomy was not kept by the Czechs, however, despite the fact 
that it was a legal commitment and was incorporated into the Czechoslovak 
' constitution of February 29, 1920. 

Ruthenia had a strategic significance for the new state, providing a link / 
with Romania, the Little Entente ally of Czechoslovakia during the interwar 
period. The population of the province, however, was heterogeneous, and 
most of the political parties representing it adopted a critical attitude toward 
the Czech-dominated state. The complaints were political, religious-cultural, 
and . economic in nature. The Czechoslovak government apparently did not 
understand the psychology of the Ruthenians, their religious outlook, their 
cultural habits, and their unhappiness with widespread poverty and the 
unfulfilled promise of political autonomy. Results of parliamentary elections 
in which the "Czechoslovak* political parties polled' a minority of the vote 
demonstrate the extent of the protest Vote in Ruthenia. In the 1935 election, 
the last before the collapse of the republic, the Communist party polled 25.6% • 
of the vote, though it received merely about 10% of the vote statewide and 
held 10% of the seats in the National Assembly. The Autonomist bloc received 
14.9%, the Hungarian Christian Social and Hungarian National patty 11%, 
and the Catholic party 2.8% of the vpte. 

The Czechoslovak constitution of February 29, , 1920, drafted and 
adopted by an appointed National Assembly long after the peace treaties had 
been signed, provided for a centralized state administration. The Slovaks were 
underrepresented in the National (Constituent) Assembly, most ^of their 
delegates were handpicked by the Czechs, and other national minorities had no 
representation at all. Subsequently, the Slovak autonomists and the national 
minorities did not approve of the fundamental law of the state and demanded 
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its revision. Yet the constitution was characteristically "liberal." It was based 
on the principle of civic equality "without consideration of race, language and 
religion* and guaranteed to all citizens fundamental civil rights, including 
political freedom. The system of proportional representation was used in 
parliamentary elections, the vote was universal, equal, direct, and secret, the 
free use of national language was guaranteed to everyone, schools for national 
minorities were to provide instructions in their mother tongue, aiiS' 
appropriate subsidies were designated for cultural and other purposes. The 
constitution prohibited "every kind of forcible denationalization,* though the 
latter was never followed up by legislation- Persons of all religious faiths and 
languages could be admitted to the public service and could practice any trade 
or profession. 

wfpecial language law was enacted together with the constitution that 
gave^S^zech and Slovak languages a privileged position. Courts and other 
authorities had to accept written or oral submissions in the minority language 
where (in the administrative units and judicial districts) more than 20% of the 
population were of German, Hungarian, or Polish origin. Judgments and 
other official responses had to be given biiingualiy, in C?ech (or Slovak) and 
the respective minority language. This, of course, did not apply to the Czechs 
and the Slovaks, who could always use their language wherever they lived, 
even if their number in the given community was miniscule. Thus, the 
Germans and the Hungarians felt themselves discriminated against, though 
the percentage of their nationals who did not have "language right" did not 
exceed 10%. 

Although the German political parties objected to being denied access to 
jhe Paris Peace Conference* and the minority status of Germans jn Czecho- 
slovakia, eventually the vast majority of Germans accepted the republic, as the 
results of the postwar elections indicate. In 1926 the German Christian Social 
party and the. German Agrarian party entered the coalition government of 
Czechoslovakia, as did the German Social Democratic party in 1929. These 
political parties, called "activists,** were prepared to cooperate with the Czechs 
on the basis of the existing constitution. They received between 74 and 83% of 
the German vote i^the 1920, 1925, and 1929 elections. The German- Natipnal 
and the German National Socialist parties, however, were consistently 
opposed to the republic, insisting that the latter was "an artificial state," and 
denounced the injustice of the peace settlement of 1919. Yet, until the 1935 
election, the vast majority of the (Sudeten) Germans did not reject the state, 
even though they did not accept it uncritically. 

The world economic crisis also had repercussions in Czechoslovakia and 
affected the industrial area inhabited by Germans more than the rest of the 
country. Unemployment here Was higher and the need for government relief 
more pressing. The economic crisis and the rise of Nazism in Germany 
strengthened the forces of discontent among the Germans- and accelerated . 
their demand for cultural autonomy. In the 1935 election, the Sudeten German 
party, led by Konrad Heniein, received more votes than any other political 
party. However, due to the intricacy of the electoral system, the party's 
representation in the. National Assembly was slightly smaller than that of the 
largest Czechoslovak Republican party (44 to 45). The "activist** political 
parties were decimated. In March of the critical year 1938, the German 
Agrarian party left the government coalition and joined, as a whole, the 
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Sudeten German party. The Christian Social party deputies also joined 
Henlein's party, with the exception of one deputy who resigned from the 
government. This was a prelude to the dramatic events in the summer and fall 
of 1938, culminating in the Munich Conference (September 30) and the cession 
of the border regions of the Czech historical lands to Germany. The Vienna 
Award (October 1938) assigned the Teschen territory to Poland, and parts of 
Slovakia and Ruthenia to Hungary. Thus, in October 1938, Czechoslovakia 
lost territories inhabited by about 5 minion people to Germany, Poland, and 

Hungary. •* 

In the rump Czecho-Slovakia (also known as the Second Republic), 
Slovakia and Ruthenia had autonomous£aiHS. The hyphenation of the name 
of the state (existing also in all documents submitted to the Paris Peace 
Conference) reflected the recognition of the Slovak separate national identity 
and administrative dualism. The Second Republic came to an end in March 
1939, When Slovakia, with Germany's support, declared its independence. The 
rump Czech lands were occupied by Germany and became known as the 
"Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia." 

Between- March 15, 1939 and the end Of the war, the Protectorate had a 
Czech government, dominated by Nazi Germany. The Slovak State govern- 
ment was headed by Dr. Jozef Tiso, its policies subject to German approval. 
Ruthenia was occupied by Hungary in March 1939 and remained under its 
control until the arrival of Soviet troops in 1944. With the exception of 
Ruthenia, which became a part of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Czechoslovakia was restored to its pre-Munich boundaries in 1945. 

The following data", pages 117-20,, indicate the ethnic structure of 
Czechoslovakia after its-establishment in 1919, the changes resulting from the 
events in the fall of 1938 and the spring of 1939, the consequences of the 
population transfer after World War II, and the developments in the ethnic 
composition of the country during the years 1950-1980. 
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Number of Czechoslovak State Citizens in Czechoslovakia 
and Slovakia in 1920-1921 and 1930.* 



.N»tfe«s*ty 


CxcciKMtovftfcifi 






1939 


1920-1921 


1930 




Number 




Number 




Number 




Number 




Czech 


6,796,343 


65.53 


7,406,493 


66.91 


71,733 


68.12 


120,^26 


72.09 


Slovak 


1,967,870 




2^82,277 




1,941,942 




2^24,983 




German 


3,123,624 


23.36 


3,23 1,688 


23.32 


139,880 


4.73 


147,501 


4.53 


Hungarian 


744,621 


5.57 


691,923 


4.78 


$34,827 


21.48 


571,988 


17.58 


Ruthenian 


461,449 


3.45 


549,169 


3.79 


85,62a 


2.90 


91,079 


2.80 


Jewish 


180,504 


1.35 


186,642 


1.29 


70,522 


2.39 


-65,385 


2.01 


Polish 


75,987 


0.57 


81,737 


0.57 


2,499 


0.08 


933 


0.03 . 


Other 


23,065 


0.17 


49,636 


0.34 


8,967 


0.30 


3f,394 


0.$6 


Totals 


13,37$,463 


100 


14,479,565 


100 


2,955,993 


' 100 


3,254,189 


100 



* Oskosiovtnskd statistika. Census of Dec, 1 , 1930, vol, 98, part I. Prague, 1934. pp. 4647. The 
abpvc data arc incomplete; it is necessary to add to them inhabitants holding foreign citizenship 
and whose citizenship was unidentified. Their number in Czechoslovakia was 238,96! in 1920 and 
248,971 in 1930. The respective number of those inhabitants in Slovakia was 42,246 in 1921 and 
75,604 in 1930, 20,349 of whom reported Hungarian nationality in 1930. Ibid., p. 68, part 
containing tables. 
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TABLE I 

National Groups in Czechoslovakia— The Census of February 15, 1921 

« " 

Czechoslovaks 8,760,937 

Ruthcnians .' i 461,849 

Poles.......... 75,853 

Germans .*, • • ■ 3,123,568 

Magyars. .............. • . - 1 — • 745*431 

Jews.. • 180,855 

Others • 25,871 

Note: There were 238,808 foreigners in the country in 192f. 

• \ • ' ' v 

V TABLE II 

Distribution of the Population by Religion in Czechoslovakia (1921) 

.Roman Catholics % • 10,384,833 

Uniate and Armenian Catholics 535,543 

Protestants (All Denominations) 990,319 

»* . , 

Czechoslovak Church • 525,333 

<■«► 

Russian Orthodox • • • 73,097 

Old Catholics , 20 ' 255 

Jews.i , - • 354,342 

' s Unaffiliated • 724,507 

Other Confessions 2,824 

Unknown.. 2,119 



Source: Official publications-of the State Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic, quoted 
in Czechoslovakia: A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions. Edited by Josef G ruber. New 
York, The Macmiiian Co., 1924. pp. 9-lt. 
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Survey of the Consequences of the Munich Settlement and the 
Vienna Arbitration - October-November 1938 
f 

Territory and Population 



Population 



Territory in sq. km. 



German seizure 

Polish seizure 

Hungarian 
seizure , 

Remaining • 
territory 

Former 

Czechoslovakia 



3,817,865 
227,399. 
972,092 

9,712,180 



14,729,536 



25.9% 
1.5% 
, 6.6% 

66.0% 



100.0% 



2831 20.1% 
SOS 0.6% 
11,833 8.4% 



99,579 



70.9%. 



140,508 



100.0% 



Source: Mnichov v dokumtrtiech (Multichain Documents). Vol. II. Prague, 1958. 355p. 



' Population of Carpatho-Ukraine 
According to Its Nationality Affiliations 
in the Years of 1910, 1921, 1930 and 193& 



Nationality Absolute numbers of inhabitants 

of Citizens 1910 1921 1930 * 1938* 

Ukrainians 319,361 372,500 446,916 413,481 

Magyars 169,434 103,690 109,472 25,894 

Jews 79,715 91,225 65,828 

Czechs and Slovaks 4,057 19,775 33,961 17,495 

Germans ? 62,187 10,326 13,249 8,715 

. Rumanians 15,387 10,810 - ■ 12,641 12,641 

Gypsies ^ 1 i,357 

Pole* _ 298 .„ 159 78 

Yugoslavs • 69 

Other 1,062 ' 617 50 627 

Total of citizens 571,488 597,731 709,129 544,759 

Foreigners 6,862 16,228 

Totaiofinhabitants..t' "571.488 604,593 725,357 544,759 

Sources: L*Offkc dc Statistic i»ri^f a R^pubUque Tch&oilovaque. Reeensemertt deia population 
dsns Iq Rdpubiique Tch&astavaque /e jjf*w*r> Prague, 1925. II, pp. 36242b§t*tistkehes 
Siaatsamt. Statislisches Jahrbuch dtr C^ttjMm^hen Republik, Prape, 1934. p. 1L 

* Estimates after cessioa of territory in 1938. - fi. W lb* 



Ethnic Structure of the Population in Czechoslovakia, Czechia (CSR) and 
Slovakia (SSR), 1961-1980. 



Nationality 




Czechoslovakia 




CSR 




- 


SSR 




• 


1961 


1970 


1980 


1961 


1970 
Population 


1980 


1961 

* ■ 


1970 


1980 


"Czech 




9,3*8,019 


9,818,618 




0 6! 7 




45 721 


47,402 


55,234 


Slovak 




4 l lW,yU!2 


4,oo4,4w 




; 


tdl lit' 
10 375 


/ 


3 878 904 


4 321 139 






4S, /34 


4/, 334 


1 19,549 


9,794 


! 35,435 

\ 


38,960 


37,179 


\ 




9,897 


7,630 




• 6,619 


5 051 


3,278 


2,579 


Polish, 


67,SS2 


65,132 


67,923 


66,540 


64,074 


65,432 


1,012 


1,058 


2,491- 


Hungarian .... 


533,934 


570,478 


579,617 


15,15>-} 18,472 


19,816 


518,782 


552,006 


559,801 


German 


140,402 


85,663 


61,917 


134,143 


80,903 


56,796 


6,259 


4,760 


5,121 


Others an5 
unidentified . . 


43,270 


47,142 


29,080 


36,649 


36,220 


24,771 


* 6,621 , 


• . - 
10,922 


4,309 



, *In 1961 , Ukrainian and Russian nationals were listed together. 

Source: Siatisttckd rottnka Ceskosiovtnski socialistic^ repubiiky mi (Statistical Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 1981). Prague, 
1981, p. 92. ' 1 nq 
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According to the Austro-Hungarian census of 1900, about 6 million 
Czechs, 2 million Slovaks,, and over 300,000 Ruthenians lived in the Danubian 
monarchy. Thft< Czechs lived mostly in the Austrian part of the empire 
(Cistleithania) and the Slovaks and Ruthenians in the Hungarian kingdom. 
Statistics on population were compiled by the Austro-Hungarian authorities 
and were subject to criticism, since they favored the German and Hungarian 

• nationalities. During the period 1880 to 1910, the ethnic structure of the 
population in the Czech lands had been ascertained in an indirect way, that is, 
by questions regarding the ^language of communication." As a consequence 
the number of Czechs had been reduced somewhat, as many inhabitants were 
bilingual and use of the German language brought certain advantages tQ them. 
Thus, the number of Germans (and Poles in the Ostrava region of Austrian 
Silesia) was larger, since it was possible to influence people living in areas with 
ethnically rfaixed population not to list themselves as Czechs. 

As in the Czech lands, the basis for nationality affiliation in the kingdom 
of Hungary was the "language of communication f rt which brought about the 
reduction of numbers of the Slovaks and Ruthenians. In addition, the 
Hungarian census put the Jews into the Hungarian or German nationalities 
according to "maternal iangupge.** Nationality of Jews and Gypsies was not 
recognized. > 

The Czechoslovak statistics on the ethnic structure of the population 
during the period between the two wars were fairly accurate, though it was 
more opportune for some individuals to declare themselves members of the 
"Czechoslovak* nation. The Czechoslovak censuses of 1921 and 1930 placed 
v Czechs and Slovaks into the same category, listing them as "Czechoslovaks.* 
They added Russians and Ukrainians to the Ruthenian category and made a 
distinction between Jewish religion and nationality. 

According to the census of February 15, 192L Czechoslovakia had a, 
population of 13,613,172, of whom 8,760,937 were' "Czechoslovaks* 
(6,796,343 Czechs and 1,967,870 Slovaks), 3,123,568 Germans (their number 
was reduced by some 600,000 in comparison with the census of 1910), 745,431 
Hungarians (according to the 1910 census, their number on the territory of the 

* Czechoslovak Republic was 1,070,854), 461,849 Ruthenians (Ukrainians and 
Russians were included in this number), 180,855 Jews (this contrasts with 
354,342 people who were of the Jewish faith), 75,853 Poles (their number in 
1910 .was listed as 169,641), 25,871 "others" (fhese included Gypsies and 
Romanians), and 238,808 foreigners, that is, people holding citizenships of 
foreign countries or whose citizenship or nationality was unknown. 

In the provinces, the population was distributed as follows: Of the 
% 6,670,582 people in Bohemia, two-thirds were Czechs and one-third Germans; 
of the 2,662,884 people living in Moravia, four-fifths were Czechs and one- 
fifth Germans; of the 672,268 people in Silesia, 47.6% were Czechs, 40.5% 
were Germans, and 11.2% of the population were Poles. Of the 3,000,870 
inhabitants in Slovakia, 71,733 were Czechs $nd 1,941,942 Slovaks. Together 
the "Czfchoslovaks* represented 68.1% of the population living in Slovakia. 
In addition, there were 139,880 Germans * (4.7%), 634,827 Hungarians 
(21.5%), 85,628 Ukrainians (2.9%), 70*522 Jews (2.4%), about 2,500 Poles, 
and almost9,000 "others." Of the 606,568 people living in Rufhenia, 372,500 
were Ruthenians, Ukrainians, and Russians (62.3%)^ 103,690 Hungarians 
(17.34%), 79,715 Jews (13.34%), 19,775 Czechs and Slovaks (3.3%), 10,326 
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Germans (1.7%), 10,810 Romanians (1.8%), a few hundred Poles and 
"others," and 6,862 foreigners (these included citizens of Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, and several other countries). The preceding statistics 
' indicate that the number of Ruthenians increased since the census of 1910, 
when their numbers were given as slightly over 319,000, and the number of 
* Hungarians declined since the same census when their number was 169,434, 
- including most of the Jews living in the province. Also, the number of 
Germans declined since 1910 from 62,187 to slightly over 10,000, also dife in 
part to some Jews 1 listing themselves as Germans in 1910 and reportinganother 
nationality in 1921. 

The census of 1930 showed an increase of the whole population to 
14,479,565. The "Czechoslovaks" increased their percentage from 65.5 to 
66.9%, the Hungarians declined from 5.57 to 4.78% (their absolute numbers 
. decreased to 691,923 in 1930), and the other nationalities held their own, 
showing a normal natural increase in absolute figures. ( 

Before World War I, the population in the Czech lands was religiously 
~t homogeneous, with merely 2.44% of the Czechs belonging to other than the 
Roman Catholic Church. Although some Czechs were religious skeptics, anti- 
clerical, or religiously indifferent, the bulk of the population was religious. 
The Czech culture was Catholic. It was manifested in the veneration of 
national and Slavic saints, the Marian cult, pilgrimages, celebration of name 
days rather than birth days, as well as the use of baptismal certificates rather 
than birth certificates. After the proclamation of Czechoslovak independence, 
as a consequence of the anti-Catholic agitation, about 1.25 million Czechs left 

, the Catholic. Church, of whom about one-half remained unaffiliated, ^two- 
fifths organized an independent Czechoslovak Church, and the remainder 
joined the several evangelical (Protestant) churches, which include^ the „ 
Methodists, Unity of Czech Brethren, Baptists, Unity of Brethren, Reformed 

' Church, Lutherans (several groups), and Czech Brethren. According to the 
. . -1 921 census, there were 10,384,833 Roman Catholics, 515,543 Greek and 
Armenian Catholics (recognizing the Roman pope),' and 990,319 Protestants 
of all denominations. Another 525,333 belonged to the Czechoslovak Church, 

, 73,097 to the Russian Orthodorf, 20,255 to the Old Catholic, 354,342 were 
Jews, 724,507 were unaffiliated, and a few thousand people belonged to other 
confessions or their religion was unknown. The Ruthenians were, for the most 
part, Greek Catholics (Catholics of the Byzantine Rite), as were about 100,000 
Slovaks. The number of Jews was small in Bohemia (1.2%), in Slovakia 
somewhat larger (4.5%), and in Ruthenia almost one-sixth of the population. 
j, In October 1938, as a consequence of the Munich settlement and the 

Vienna Arbitration Award, Czechoslovakia lost to Germany 3,817,865 
inhabitants (25.9% of its total population) and 28,291 square kilometers 
(0.6%), to Hungarv972,092 inhabitants (6.6%) and 1 1 ,83,3 square kilometers 
(8.4%). Thus, nUhe^rnaining territory of the Second Republic, amounting to 
70.9% of itsv*ormer size, lived 9,712,180 inhabitants, of whom 8,807,072 . 
(90.6%) were^ Czechs, Slovaks, and Ruthenians, 444,280 (4.5%) Germans, 
5,507 (0.5%) Poles, 167,737 (1.6%) Hungarians, and 287,584 (2.8%) "others " 
Together with their nationals, Germany took 962,379 Czechs, Slovaks, and 
Ruthenians (mostly Czechs), Poland 120,639, and Hungary 347,849 Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Ruthenians (mostly Slovaks). In the territory occupied by Poland 
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lived only 76,230 Poles (33,5%), 17^182 Germans, (7.6%), and 120,639 
(53 ,0%) Czechs and Slovaks. > ' 

The Protectorate Bohemia and Moravia ana the Slovak Republic were 
ethnically more <homogeneous than was Czechoslovakia before the Munich 
settlement in 193&. Yet, during the years 1938-1945, due to political events, 
war, and the front moving across Czechoslovakia, considerable numbers of 
people were displaced or dislocated. During and immediately after World War 
II, the country underwent the greatest change in its ethnic structure; In 1948 
Czechoslovakia became ethnically much more homogeneous than it had been 
ten years earlier. 

First of all, as a consequence of the Nazi racial policy and the migration; 
Qf many of the surviving Jews to Israel and other countries, the Jewish 
minority virtually disappeared. While in 1930, 356,830 persons were of Jewish 
religion in Czechoslovakia and of this number 186,642 declared themselves of 
Jewish nationality, the number of Jews living in the country was estimated at 
sdmeH 8>000 in the mid-1960s and their number further decitned to some 5,000 
in 1980. This was due both to low fertility (the Jews who chose to remain in 
Czechoslovakia were of advanced age) and migration of Jews to the western 
countries. l 

The official cession of Ruth&na to the .Soviet Union (incorporated into 
the Ukrainian SS$) occurred on June 29, 1945, though it Jiad been under 
virtual control by the Soviets ever since the Soviet troops occupied the 
province in 1944. T^is reduced the state's area inhabited predominantly by 
Ruthenians (Ukrainians), as noted above. , 

Invoking the principle of "collective guilt," the decrees of President 
Eduard Benei, issued in 1945, deprived the Germans and the Hungarians of 
Czechoslovak citizenship, called for the confiscation of their property, and 
announced their expulsion. Exempted were only those persons who could 
prove their innocence, that is, their anti-Nazi orientation or Activity. In the 
Potsdam Agreement of July 1945, the Allies officially consented to transfer . 
Germans from Czechoslovakia to the occupied zones of Germany, The 
estimated German population in Czechoslovakia in May ^1945 was about 
3,391,000. It has to be pointed out that the estimates, on the number of 
expfeHees vary according to sources and that the German 'statistic? arc atwtfys 
higher. Between 373,000 to 750,000 Germans fled the country in the "wild 
expulsion" in 1945, and before the end of 1946 some 2,256,000 Germans were 
deported in an organized fashion to Germany (of these, 792,000 to the Sovi^f 
and. 1,464,000 to the American zones). A considerable number of Germans 
' perished during the revolutionary f>eriod, and others left the country 
voluntarily (legally) or escaped. As a result of tfce great exodus, and the 
expulsion and annihilation of Germans, their number was reduced to 165,1 17 
persons, according to the 1950 census. In 1930 the Germans' accounted for 
22.3% of the population of Czechoslovakia; twenty years later their numbers 
were reduced to 1.3% of the population. 

The transfer of the Hungarian minority was also envisaged in the 
National Front government program of 1945, but its implementation proved 
to be impractical. Hungary became a part of the Soviet sphere of influence and 
control,' and the 'Hungarian government was unwilling to resettle those 
Hungarians, estimated at some 700,000 persons in 1946. In the negotiations 
about the transfer, the Hungarian side was willing to accept the idea of an 
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exchange but* categorically refused to approve any expulsion, > fous, the 
attempt to liquidate the HungaKan minority was unsuccessful. 6nly about 
92,000 Hungarians left Czechoslovakia during the years 1945-1947, and an 
additional 68,000 persons in the spring of 1948. Then further transfer stopped; 
because in Hungary the Communist party became a leading force and had the 
backing of the Soviet authorities. 

In addition to the exchange of population and the moderate expulsion of 
Hungarians, tWo actions were devised by the Czechoslovak authorities; Ohic, 
re-Siovakization of those Hungarians who were believed to be of Slovak 
origin, and, two, resettlement of ethnic Hungarians who did not want to leave 
for Hungary to the Czech borderlands formerly inhabited by Germans. In the 
first action, 327,000 Hungarians under pressure declared themselves to be 
Slovaks, and in the second action about 44,000 persons were transferred to the 
Czech borderlands, most of them forcibly. As a consequence of these actions, 
the number of Hungarians in Slovakia was supposedly reduced to about 
190,OQO' in 1948. However, in June 1948 the exchange of population with 
Hungary was stopped, and, after May 1, 1948, Hungarians who had been 
forcibly settled in the Czech borderlands were allowed to return (some 24,000 
persons took the opportunity). (It should be noted that in February 1948 the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia staged a coup d'etat and seized power.) 
In the following years, re-Slovakfzation was abandoned and ail persons were 
allowed to decide their nationality. As a consequence of the new policy, the 
number of Hungarians in the country increased to 367,733 in 1950 and further 
to 533,934 in 1961. This represented a 42.2% increase, indicating that more 
than 100,000 Hungarians reported a different nationality in 1950, mostly 
Slovak. 

The number of Hungarians further increased in 1910 to 570,478 and in 
1980 to 579,617, of whom 559,8^1 lived in Slovakia. The Hungarian minority 
in Slovakia represented 12.4% of the population in 1961 arid 11.2% of the 
population in 1980. In all of C?echosiovakia> however, the Hungarians 
amounted to only 3.9% of the population in 1961,4,0% in 1970, and 3.8% in 
1980. The Hungarian minority in Slovakia has become nationally self-, 
confident and has been pressing for recognition of its legal rights. It has been > 
supported by the fellow- nationals in Hungary and has becorhe an important 
factor of heterogeneity in Slovakia. The latter province (since 1968 a separate 
republic within the Czechoslovak federation), in contrast to the Czech lands 
(Czechia, since 1968), has considerable national minorities and is plagued with 
the ethnic problem. 

According to the census of 1980, Slovakia was populated by 55,234 
Czechs (1.1% of the population in contrast to 1930 when they represented 
3.7% of the population), 37J.79 Ukrainians (0.7%), 2,579. Russians (0.1%), 
2,491 Poles (0.1%), 5,121 Germans (0.1%), "others* (1.1%), the above 
mentioned Hungarians (11 .2%), in addition to the 4,321 ,139 Slovaks (86.6%). 

The first post- World War II census in Czechoslovakia held in 1950 was 
subject to criticism, since it was deficient in the methods of ascertaining 
nationality. It definitely favored the Czechs and Slovaks/ The census of 1961 
was more accurate, yet the definition of nationality was not very exact. In the 
instructions on how to fill in the census form, nationality was understood to 
mean "...appartenance to the nation with whose cultural and working 
community the object of the census is innerly linked and which he or she 
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claims as his/her own. actual practice, the main Criterion in the census 
was language. In the censuses of 1970 and 1980, mother tongue was ascer- 

. tained in addition to nationality. 

Although in theory all nationalities living in today's Czechoslovakia enjoy 
the same legal rights as the Czechs, and Slovaks, in practice the small number 
of other ethnics living in the country docs not make it possible for them to 
enjoy the same opportunities for overall development as the two dominant 
nationalities. Charges of discrimination have been made, particularly by the 
Hungarians, whose numbers make them a credible political force. The other 
national minorities' grievances are real, but their small numbers make the 
redress of these grievances impractical since their voices are not heard by the 
policymakers. Officially, the status of nationalities and their rights are derived 
from the appropriate law of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic No. 144, 
which is based on the fundamental Czechoslovak Federation Act No. 143 of 

. 1968. 

In Czechoslovakia there are two republics— the Czech Socialist Republic 
(CSR) and the Slovak Socialist Republic (SSR). The former constitutes an 
ethnically unified geographical and political entity with small and insignificant 
numbers of othef nationalities. This contrasts witlj the situation in Slovakia, 
discussed above. The Slovaks, whdsef numbers here surpass those of the 
Germans, the Poles, and "others," are very close to the Czechs in language. In 
1950 Czech majority was 93.8%, and since then it has increased slightly. In all 
the ethnic groups, the percentage of mixed marriages is high. Since the 1961 
census, members of Slovak, German, IPolish, Hungarian, Ukrainian, and 
Russian nationalities have often contracted marriages with Czechs. Even the 
Slovaks, whose numbers in the Czech Socialist Republic are relatively high 
(320.998 in 1980, representing 3.3% of the population, in contrast to 1930 
when they represented merely 0.4% of the population in the Czech lands), and 
, who live together /or the most part, often marry Czechs. In 1970, 16.6% of the 
SlovaS^s claimed |he Czech language as^heir mother tongue and subsequently 
their nukiber increased, . 

The Germans in £$R have registered the heaviest losses among the 
minority nationalities since the first postwar/ census in 1950, in both the 
absolute and relative sense. In 1950 their total number in Czechoslovakia was 
slightly over 165,000; in 1961, 140,402; in 1970, 85,663; dnd in 1980, 61,917, 
of whom 56,7% lived in CSR, representing there 0.6% of the population 
(0.4% in the whole country). The negative balance between natality and 
mortality rates and assimilation accounts for part of the change. The decline in 
the numbers of Germans in the fcSR over the past .thirty years has been due 
primarily to migration abroad, mostly to the German Federal Republic and 
Austria, although a smaller number of Germans went to the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). The decline in the German population 
has brought about their greater dispersal, and the great majority of them live 
in communities where they represent but a very small minority. In 1970 more 
than three-quarters of them lived in communities where they accounted for less 
than 10% of the population so it was difficult to provide them the right to 
language, education, culture, and association guaranteed by the constitution 
of 1968. In addition, over 13% of the Germans claimed Czech as their mother 
tongue. Continuing migration and the large number of persons of German 
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nationality in the high age brackets (and the consequent low birth rate) 
indicate a further decline of Germans in the fcSR in the years to come. 

There was a slight drop in the number of Poles between 1950 and 1970 
and a slight increase in 1980. As many as 72,624 of them were counted in the 
census of 1950, while in 1961 only 67,552 were registered as Poles (of whom 
66,540 lived in the CSR). In 1970 their number was 65,132 (64£74 in the CSR), 
and in 1980 their number increased to 67,923 (65,432 in the CSR). The losses 
were due largely to assimilation and to migration. Poles show a higher natural 
increase than the Czechs, and this accounts for the slight increase of their 
numbers in 1980. (The number of Poles living in Slovakia was slightly over 
1 ,000 in 1961 and 1970; their number sharply increased to 2,491 in 1980.) 

The number of Hungarians in the CSR steadily increased between 1961 
and 1980. The 1970 census showed that their number was higher than the 
number of Ukrainians and Russians. The increase from 15,152 in 1961 to 
19,816 in 1980 was due to a higher birth rate among the Hungarians. Further, 
Hungarian nationality is claimed by some Gypsy-Romany people who 
emigrated from the SSR. The Hungarians are widely dispersed among the 
Czechs, and in 1970 every seventh Hungarian in the CSR reported Czech, and 
not Hungarian, as his or her tongue. 

Russians registered a consistent decline of their numbers between the 1961 
and 1980 censuses. The 1961 census listed the Ukrainian and Russian 
nationality jointly at »;549. In 1970 the number of Ukrainians was slightly 
under 10,000 and Russians slightly oyer 6,600i According to the census of 
1980, the number of Ukrainians increased to 10,375 and the number of 
Russians dropped to 5,051. Both the Russians* and the Ukrainians are widely 
dispersed, and marriages concluded by thep are commonly ethnically mixed, 
with one of the partners generally being of Czech nationality. About 65.3% of 
the Ukrainians claimed Ukrainian as their mother language, while 84.45% of 
Russians claimed Russian as. their mother language. 

Large numbers of Gypsies died during World War II as they were, like the 
jews, victims of "the final solution" pursued by the Nazis. After World War II 
the Gypsy nationality was no longer recognized in Czechoslovakia* although 
records have been kept on therh. They have caused some problems for the 
authorities and'the people among whom they live, due to their unique cultural 
customs. The government has sought a solution to these problems with a 
mixed record of success. Due to the high birth rate among the Gypsies- 
Romanies, their numbers are increasing. A family counts five to six members 
on an average, and though in small numbers, they are found\in every fifth 
community. Also, 48% of the Gypsies-Romanies fall into the 0 to 14 age 
group, indicating that a further growth of their numbers is to be expected in 
the future. The majority*bf them are integrated into the society, while some 
tend to remain different from the rest of the population and lag behind in both 
education and hygiene. Since the Gypsy-Romany nationality is not listed as 
such, they register themselves as Czechs, Slovaks, or Hungarians. 

In 1919, after its establishment, Czechoslovakia was a nationally 
heterogeneous state. The large number of minorities represented one of its 
principal weaknesses. In addition, the officially proclaimed "Czechoslovak" 
nationality and the insistence that Slovak language is merely a Czech dialect 
were resented by the Slovaks. As a consequence of the changes in its ethnic 
composition and the recognition of a separate Slovak nationality after World 
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War II, the cQuntry has become ethnically more homogeneous, with the 
Czechs and Slovaks accounting for about 95% of its population. The official 
recognition of the Slovak separate national identity and the establishment of a 
_Jc$ieral state in 1968 were very significant developments. The percentage of 
Slovaks in the total population has consistently increased. In 1921 the Slovaks 
represented 15.1% of the country's population; in 1931, 16.4%; in 1950, 
26 J%; in 1970, 29.3%; and in 1980, 30.5%, In absolute figures, the number 
of Slovaks increased from 1 ,967,870 in 1921 to 4,664,460 in 1980, Since the 
Slovak^ have a considerably higher birth rate than the Czechs^ their numbers 
are very likely to increase in both absolute and relative figures in the 
foreseeable future. Slovak political influence in Czechoslovakia ha^s increased 
dramatically, and with it the tensions between the Slovaks and the Czechs. 

Jews 



Jewish life in Czechoslovakia differed according to the developmental 
patterns of the nation's distinct ethnic areas. In the Westernized ipro vinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, which had a third of Czechoslovakia's 356,830 
Jews in 1931, Jews enjoyed a higfr? degree of ethnic and professional integra- 
tion, which enabled them to play an important role in these regions' economic 
and cultural life. On the other hapd, their status in Slovakia, with 136,737 
Jews, and Carpathian Ruthenia (Ru$*), $ith 102,542, was much more limited.' 1 

Legally, Czechoslovakia's Jews enjpyed a unique status afforded few of 
their counterparts in other east European communities. Jewish leaders, in 
league with Thomas G. Masaryk, acquired considerable religious and ethnic; 
freedom in the 1920 constitution. Furthermore, Czechoslovakian leaders 
allowed Jews to choose religion or language as the basis for their national 
identity in the Czech censuses of 1921 arid 1930. Consequently, particularly in 
the western provinces, these statistics show strong assimilationist trends thaf ; 
had been going on in these areas since the nineteenth century. In Bohemia, 
46.4% chose Czech as their nationality, 31.1% German, and 20.2% Jewish. 
On the other hand, over 50% of the Jews in Slovakia, with their less-integrated 
Yiddish traditions, chose Jewish as their nationality, and 32% chose Czech. A 
much smaller number selected German as their ethnic choice. In Ruthenia, 
93% chose Jewish as their nationality in the 1930 census. 2 

Jewish communal and religious activities in Czechoslovakia were further 
affected by the urban-rural balance in Czechoslovakia's major ethnic regions. 
In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, for example, over 80% of the Jewish 
population lived in towns over 5,000, and 60% of the population in cities 
larger than 50,000. The reverse was -true in Ruthenia, where 65% lived in 
villages.^ 

As in many east European countries, Zionists stimulated efforts to 
reorganize Jewish community activities in the new Czechslovakian state. 
Although Zionist leaders tried to create a new national Jewish organizational 
structure, they often found it difficult to transcend the regional and historical 
boundaries of the country. Zionists had strong roots in the westernized states, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, where many Jews had belonged to the West 
Austria Zionist Organization. On the other hand, the opposite was true in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, where many had belonged to the Hungarian Zionist 
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Organization. Furthermore, Zionists from the West* Austria Zionist group 
took the first steps to organize a Czechoslovakian national Jewish organiza- 
tion at the end of 1918 with the creation of the Jewish National Council. 4 
Unfortunately, a decline in interest in formal religious practice, particularly in . 
western Czechoslovakia, as well as ideological, language, and regional 
differences, kept the National Council from becoming the national 
representative body for Czechoslovakia's Jews. Initially, what emerged were 
separate Jewish community organizations that oversaw educational, cultural, 
and religious activities of Czechoslovakia's Jews in tlje country's major regions 
and cities. During the early days of Czech independence, separate federations 
of Moravian and Silesian Jewisfi congregations emerged, while in Bohemia 
united organizations emerged iri Prague for German or Czech-speaking Jewish 
congregations. Since most Jews in these areas attended government* schools, 
Jewish community activities emphasized growth in other areas, though there 
were Jewish schools in Prague and Brno. In Slovakia and Ruthenia, orthodoxy, 
predominated, and theieaders followed organizational patterns established in 
Hungary centuries earlier. The Rational Federation of Slovak* Jews (Svaz - 
&dov n$ Slovensku), founded in 1919, oversaw recovery activities in Slovakia 
after World War I and represented its Jewish population politically. The 
religious community was divided among the Orthodox, with 107 congrega- 
tions, and the Jeshurun,-with 60. Jewish political divisions in Slovakia often 
followed these patterns as well. 5 

Educationally, Slovak Jews attended Jewish primary schools with instruc- 
tion first in Magyar, though later Slovak became predominant. Zionist groups 
played an important role, as they did in other parts of eastern Europe, in 
stimulating interest among Slovak Jews in Jewish culture. 6 

Education and cultural life among Carpathian Jews were more tradi- 
tional, since many of them had recently come to the district from Russia, 
Romania, and Galicia. Almost two-thirds of them lived in poor conditions in 
rural areas, though they made tip 15.4^0 of the total population. Initially, 
there were few Hebrew schools in Ruthenia, and most Jewish parents, for 
economic and sociological reasons, chose to send their children to Ruthenian 
schools, where Jews made up 72% of the student bodies in 1920-1921 and 
instruction was in Czech and Magyar. At Zionist instigation, however, 
Hebrew elementary schools were founded, and soon a Hebrew gymnasium. 
The Czech government modestly invested in these schools. Unfortunately, 
Orthodox Jews and those who supported broader integration into Czecho- 
slovakian 1 society opposed these efforts, and heder and yeshivah schools 
remained important to the Orthodox and Hasidic communities. One of tfye 
- accusations against the Jews in Ruthenia in the days before World War II was 
- that their children had "filled the Czech state schools in the region." 7 

Culturally, Czechoslovakian Jews contributed significantly to literature 
and are^pf broad intellectual endeayor. They were prominent in Czech, 
Germanland Magyar literature, and some significant works with Jewish 
themes were published in Czechoslovakia. Franz Kafka's role in Czech 
German literature is unique, as is that of Max Br od. 8 

Jews also played an impressive role in Czech journalism, where they held 
important positions as writers and editors. They published a number of 
newspapers in Czechoslovakia in German, Czech, Magyar, and Yiddish. 
Zionists used the press as an important part of their campaign to win converts 
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to their movement, though there were also an equal number of non-Zionist 
papers published by other Jewish political and religious factions. 9 

Jews had an important role in the Czechoslovak^ economy, particularly 
in the banking, textile* food, and ^aper industries. In the 1930s it "was 
estimated that 30-40% of the total capital invested in Czechoslovakian 
industry ... was Jewish-owned." 10 According to 1921 statistics, 41.15% of the 
Jewish population, 145,8 14, were engaged in banking and commerce; 43,261 
or 12.21% in agriculture and the fishing industry. The same census figures 
show that 53.74% owned their own businesses or homes, and nearly 20% held 
some type of private or public official position. In the context of 
Czechoslovakia's total population, these figures are less impressive, since 1930 
census statistics show that of the total population Jewsrmade up 4,21% of the 
country's property owners and 4.93% of its officials. 11 * 

The positive status of Jews in Czechoslovakian life had little impact on 
their fate in the aftermath of the Munich agreement in 1938. Cession of the 
Sudetenland to Germany at the Munich conference in the fail of 1938 
stimulated a significant exodus of 17,000 Jews into the remainder of 
Czechoslovakia, Palestine, and elsewhere in Europe, latin America, and the 
United States. 12 

Slovakian Jewry suffered when a pro-Nazi Slovakian state emerged and, 
as a result of the Vienna Accord, turned over portions of its territory and 
Ruthenia to Hungary. Budapest acquired about 42,000 of the regions' Jews. 13 
Hitler's seizure of the remainder of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 saw 
Slovakia become a puppet state of Germany, while Germans created the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia to deal with rfCher sections of its new 
satellite. Ruthenia became an integral part of Hungary. 14 

Each region now began to deal differently with its Jewish populations, 
and anti-Semitic policies were uneven and disorganized. In the sumtner of 
1940, a more rigid pro- Nazi regime in Slovakia introduced a number of 
measures designed to eliminate Jews from Slovakian economic life. A Central 
Office for Economy (UHli-Ustredny Hospod&rsky Urad), aided by a Center 
for Jews (Ustredfta Zidov) or Judenrat, began to oversee the seizure of Jewish 
property. Simultaneously, plans were begun to deport Jews to labor camps, 
and later to death camps. Once the Slovak government completed its 
"Aryanization" program, it moved in early 1942 to try to cleanse Slovakia of 
its Jewish population. Despite protests by the Jewish community and the 
Vatican, the Slovakian government shipped 50,000 Jews to Auschwitz and 
Lublin, and by September 1942, according to official Slovak statistics, the 
Jewish population had dropped from 89,000 to 23 ,45 1. 15 Those who remained 
in Slovakia were shipped to labor camps at Sered, Noyaky, and Vyhnia. 
Deportations to Poland and escape to Hungary slowly diminished this 
number, and on the eve of the Slovak uprising in August 1944, it is estimated 
that only 13,500 Jews were left in Slovakia. As a -result of the uprising, 
German authorities began a new wave of deportations and persecutions that 
resulted in the death of thousands of Sfovak Jews. In the end, almost 100,000 
Slovakian Jews died in the Holocaust. 16 

Approximately 120,000 Jews lived in Bohemia and Moravia at the time of 
their German occupation in March 1939. This population, which had grown 
since the Munich and Vienna divisions of that country earlier, began to shrink 
as Jews began to flee to other parts of Europe to avoid Nazi persecution. 
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Consequently, by the end of 1939, only about 98,000 Jews remained in the 
Protectorate* 17 Initially, German leaders used the Czech government as its 
front for anti-Semitic laws. In time, however, anti- Jewish legislation came to 
mirror that of the Reich. Between June 1939 and the spring of 1940, German 
authorities introduced a number of laws that eliminated Jews from any role in 
the Protectorate's economic, professional, and social life, overseen by a 
Central Office for Jewish Emigration (Zentralstelle fur judische 
Auswanderung). By the fall of 1939, Nazi officials began to deport Protec- 
torate Jews in small numbers to Poland, and in the fall Qf 1941, 7,000 were 
shipped to the east in a new deportation program. 18 

German -Czech official?, however, sent most Protectorate Jews to a new 
concentration camp in northern Bohemia, T^rezfn (Theresienstadt). Over a 
three-and-a-half-year period, it 'is estimated that almost 80,000 went to 
Terezin, though it served principally as a transfer point to Auschwitz and other 
death camps. While it is difficult to be accurate, Jewish survivors in Bohemia 
and Moravia, including almost 8,500 Jews from Ruthenia, numbered about 
24,000. 19 

, Hungary obtained Ruthenia in two divisions— the southern portion, 
along with southeastern Slovakia, in the Vienna Award of November 2, 1938 
and on March 15, 1939. The Hungarian census of 1941 stated that there were 
78,087 Jews in its portions of Ruthenia* Hungary's move into World War II in 
1941 coincided with efforts by pro-Nazi factions to adopt stringent tactics 
against the country's Jewish population. Consequently, the government 
Implemented a program to send thousands of Jews to German camps in 
Galicia. Between 430,000 and 35,000 were arrested, many of them from 
Ruthenia and Slovakia, and about 18,000 were sent to Kamen^ts-Podolsk, 
where they were massacred on August 27-28, 1941. Others died In labor 
battalions on the eastern front. 20 Most Ruthenian Jews, however, survived 
until the spring of 1944, when German forces occupied Hungary and began to 
ship them to death camps in Poland. An estimated 8,500 to 15,000 Carpathian 
Jews survived the Holocaust. 21 ^ 

It is difficult to determine precisely the number of Jews in Czechoslovakia 
who lived through World War II, since in addition to those who acknowledged 
their ethnicity there were individuals included in statistics whom the Nazis 
racially classified Jews and Jews who escaped death by being baptized. 
Ethnic religious Jews who survived totaled about 44,000, though there were 
several thousand more from the above classifications who also survived. 22 

At the end of the war, Jewish community reorganization came under the 
auspices of the Council of Jewish Communities in Bohemia and Moravia, and 
the Central Union of Jewish Communities in Slovakia. These groups had 
slowly begun to revive some Jewish communal activities when the Communists 
seized power in February 1948. Communists began to dominate most Jewish 
organizations, despite Zionist resistance. This, in conjunction with Israeli 
independence, prompted a mass migration of Czechosiovakian Je#s that 
decimated the post-HoIdcaust population. Almost 26,000 Jews left the country 
within two years of the Communist takeover, after which the government 
halted these moves. Another 2,000 to 3,000 left in 1965, followed by 3,400 in 
late 1968. At that time, about 12,000 Jews remained scattered throughout 
Czechoslovakia. 23 
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338. Sobota, Emil. Co to by! Protektorit? (What Was the Protectorate?). Prague: 
Kvasni£ka & Hampi, 1946. 163p. 

A colloquium of essays examines the language law, the solution of the nationality 
and racial question, and anti-Semitism during the existence of tfee Protectorate Bohi 
and Moravia (1939-1945). The Czechs wer^subjects but not citizens of the Third R 
and Jews were deported. * 

339. Sobota, Emil. NirodfiosfoT^yo cetkoitovensk^ (Czechoslovak Nationalities 
Law). Collection of Works on Law and National Economy, vol. 34. Brno: Barvie a 
Novotn^ 1927. 215p. * 

A Czechoslovak legal expert discusses the extent of the law relating to nationalities, t 
its historical development* and how it was applied in Czechoslovakia in the 1920s. The 
book gives an overview of legal soufces. 

340. Sobota, Emil. Nirodaostni autonomic v Ceskoslovensku? (Autonomy for 
Nationalities in Czechoslovakia?). Prague: Orbis, 1938. xi, 124p. 

This represents volume 1 1 of publications on the nationality questions published by 
the Czechoslovak Society for the Study of Nationality Questions in Prague. It compares 
and contrasts the nationality question in Austria-Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
discusses the legal status of the German minority in Czechoslovakia, and rejects the 
proposals of the latter for an autonomy within the existing state on the grounds that it is 
a "national" and not a "nationalities" state according to its constitution. 
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341 . Die Deutsche* its der Tscbecfeoiiowikei 1933-1947; DokuraenteMiwuBlHEg. Ed. 

by Vaclav KrM. Prague: Ceskoslovenski akademie ved, 1964. 663p. 

A documentary collection on the activities of Germans in Czechoslovakia during 
the years 1933-1947. Proceeding from the "collective guilt** theory, these materials have 
been published as part of the government's policy toward Germany and justification for 
the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans after World War IL The editor is a well-known 
Communist historican who follows the Soviet tine. 

342. DokttmefitfttfoB der VertreibMg der Deittfchen mu Git-MHteleurop*- 

Bundesrcpubiik Deutschland. Bundesministerium for Vertriebene, Fluchtiiage und 
Kriegsgcschidigte. Edited by Theodor Schieder. Vol IV, 1-2: Die Vertre&rang der 
deuticfee* Bevolkerung ant der Tscfaechoskmakei. 2. Beiheft: Ebi Tagebuch ius Prag 
194M6 by Margarete Scheil. Bonn, 1957. 279p, 

This is a very perceptive and persuasive presentation of events affecting the 
Germans in Bohemia after the arrival of the Czechoslovak government in May 1945. It 
is a well-documented German viewpoint and includes several illustrations. 

343. Mnkfaov v dokumesteeh (Munich in Documents), /2 vols* Prague: Statni 
nakladatelstvf politick* literatury, 1958. Vol. I, 35$p.; Vol. it, 433p. 

An extremely valuable collection of documents related to the Munich conference 
and the settlement of the Sudeten question in 1938. The sources of documents are 
identified, and those of non-Czechoslovak origin (British, French, German, and others) 
are in Czech translation. Notes provide background history and/or additional 
information. 

344. Nittner, Ernst, ed. Dokumente zur Sudetendeutschen Frage 1916-1967. 

* Oberarbeitete und erganzte Neuauflagc der "Dokumente zur Sudetendeutschen Frage 
19181959." 2nd rev. ed. Munich: Ackermann-Gemeiade, 1967. 383p. 

This chronological collection of documents— speeches, declarations, reports, and , 
Statements— pertains to the status of the German minbrity in Czechoslovakia. The work 
was sponsored by the Ackermann-Gemeinde, an organization of the Sudeten Germans 
expelled from Czechoslovakia, whose representative, D. Hans Schiitz, wrote the 
foreword to this collection. 

345. SigU Christian. QueUea und Dokumente: Fin Tatsacbenbericbt fiber die Lage im 
sudetendeutschen Gebiet und fiber die Entwicklung der tschecboslowakischeu 
Innenpoljtik in der Zeit vom 24.. April bis zum 12. Juni 1938. Vienna and Leipzig: 
Wiiheim Braumiiilcr, 1938. 85p. 1 

Expressing pro-Nazi sympathies and presenting! the case of the Sudeten German 
party, thi( publication documents the culmination of the nationality problem in 
Czechoslovakia, in the fateful year 1938. \ 

346. Turnwaid, Wiiheim K., comp. Documents oa the ExfrtXbtenof the 

Germans. Translated by Gerda Johannsen. Edited by the Association fbrthc ProtectiSt 
of Sudeten Gerj^nlntercsts. Foreword to the English Edition by F. A. Vo^. Munich: 
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Munich University Press, 1953. \ xxix, 308?,, Originally published in Carman: 
Dokumente zur Austnfibung der tiudeten-deutschen. Eitrfeitung *md 'Bearbeitung bei 
Dr. Wilheim Turnwald. n&t Im Seibstverlag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft zur Wahrung 
-Sudetcndeutscher Intcressen, 19*52. S9Qp. k . 

In this compilation of documents, events are described by eyewitnesses or persons ; 
directly involved. These reports give a general view of what happened in the Sudeten 
German areas after May *1 945. The expulsion of the Sudeten German national gfoup 
and the theory of "collective guilt* are rejected, and the recognition of the right to a 
homeland of the ex^el^es a$d the; pimhgunent of the culprits arc demanded. The 
compiler's introductory essay discusses the history of Czech-German relations in * 
Czechoslovakia. The documents include the texts of the "ftaschay Statute* of April 5, 
1945, and the Decree of the President of Czechoslovakia of June 21, 1945, concerning 
the confiscation of the private property ofi the Sudeten Gcrnians. 

History and. General Studies 

347. Brosz, Paul. Die Karptteo-Deutieben in der,Stowakei 1918-1945. Stuttgart: 
Arbeitsgcmemschaft der Karpatendeutsehen aus der Slowakd, 1972. 72p. Illus. Maps. 

Within the framework of Slovak history/ this volume narrates the story of the . 
^Germans Hying in the province and later the Slovak state. The Germans maintained 
their own/cultural, religious, and political -organizations arid were involved in the 
historian events of S&vakia. Included are bibliographical references. - . 

348. v Briigel, Johajm Wolfgang. Czecbj^ovalds before Munich: The German 
Minority Problem and British Appeasement Policy. Cambridge, MA: Cambridge; 

University Press, 1973; x2i f 334p. \'\- ■ 

A shortened version of Tschechen und Deutsche 1918-1938, the book examines tfvo , 
decades of Czech-German relations, from 19t8 until the Munich agreement. It descrioes;, , , 
and anlyzcs both domestic and foreign policy developments regarding Czechoslovakia 
in genfcrai and the German minority in particular. Although pointing out mistakes made | 
by the Czechoslovak government in its attitude toward ^ie German minority* the author 
blames the Sudeten Germans arid the British appeasement policy for the collapse of the 
Czechoslovak state. A bibliography and an index arc included, 

349 Campbell, Gregory F.\Coitfroiitatfoii^i Centril;B^rope: Weimar Germany and 
Czechoslovak!*. Chicago: The University o^Chicagb^Press, 1957. xvi, 383p. % 

Within the broader context of Czechoslovak-German relations, the book examines 
the status of the Czechs and Slovaks before World Watr I and the attitudes of Sudeten 
Germans toward the Czechoslovak state during the years 1918-1933. The work is based* 
on extensive use of documentary materials and secondary sources. Notes, a - 
bibliographical essay ti and an index allow further, study of the problem of the German 
minority in interwar Czechoslovakia. # \\\ 

350. Eln Leben, drei Epochen. Festschrift fur Hans Schiitz zum 70. Geburtstag. Im 
Auftrag der Ackennann-Gemeiade herausgegeben und eingdeitet von Horst Glass! und 
Otfrid Pusiejovsky. Munich: Ackermann-Gemcinde* 1971. 767p. 

To commemorate the seventieth birthday of Schiitz, one of the ipaders of the 
Sudeten German Christian Democrats (expellees living in the Federal Republic of 
Germany), this volume presents addresses, essays, and lectures by some 38 scholars and mt ^J 
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public personalities dealing with geography, history,' politics, culture, religion, and 
other aspects of life of the Germans in Czechoslovakia. 

> * 

351 . Gotz. Wolfgang, ed. Die Sudeteodeuiscfae Frige: EuUtebung, Eotwicktung and 
Ldsuagsversuch 1918-1973. Ajialysen and Dokuraentc. Mainz; Hase & Kohler Verlag, 
1974. £3Gp. 

This publication contains essays by Hans Jttrgen Wiinschel, Erich Roper, Hartmut 
Soeil, and Eugen Lemberg discussing relations between the Czechs, the Slovaks, and the 
Sudeten Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, tiic events leading to Munich antl the 
consequence of the latter, the stand taken by the German Social Democratic party on 
the Sudeten German question, and the history of the Sudeten Germans before and after 
their expulsion from Czechoslovakia. Several documents, a map, statistical data, and a 
bibliography are included in the book. 

352. Jahn, Egbert K. Die Deutschen is der Siowakei in den Jafcren 191S-1929: Ein 
Beitrag itir NittonaUtiteaproblematik. Verdffentlichungen des Collegium Carolinum, 
vol 25, Munich r Oidenboiirg Verlag, 1974. 186p. 

The political attitude of the German population in Slovakia towards the Hungarian 
and the Czechoslovak state is described, and particular attention is paid to the 
encounter between German nationalism and Czechoslovak patriotism. The antagonism 
of nationalities is considers! and interpreted from various points of vi^w, touching on 
sociological, socioeconomic,; and sociopolitical questions. The work js wSlNmnotated 
and based on cpmprehensive archive studies. . > 

* * 

353. Jaksch, Wenzei. Europe's Road to Potsdam. Translated and edited by Kurt 

Glaser. New- York and London: praeger, 1963. xxiv, 468p. 

This work by the ieadej of the Sudeten German Social Dempcratic party, originally 
published in German {Europas Weg nath Potsdam, 1958. 522p.) t takes a long-range 
view on the history of Central Europe— an area of intermingled nationalities. Analyzing 
the Czechoslovak government policies with respect to national minorities, most specifi- 
cally Sudeten Germans, xh6 author shows how the road to Munich was followed by the 
road to, Potsdam. Jaksch takes a critical view of the expulsion* oT Germans from 
Czechoslovakia. This edition contains valuable explanations by the translator and 
editor in addition to notes, photographs, maps, documents, and an index. 

354. Jung, Rudolf. Die Tschechen: Tausend Jafere deutsch-tschechiscfaer Kampf. 

Berlin: Verlag Volk und Reich, 1937. 246p; 

Rudolf Jung* a Sudeten German Nazi, discusses the tf\ousand-year-old struggle 
between the Czechs and the Germans in central Europe. The£>rincipal focus is on the 
politics and politicians of the Czechoslovak Republiraid the German proposals for the 
solution of the Czech-German problem in Czechoslovakia. There are taWes, statistical 
data, maps; and illustrations in the book. v / 

355. Kozauer/ Nikolaus J. "The Carpatho-Ukraine bctwg ia i he^ Two World Wars; 
with Special Emphasis on the German Population.** Ph.D. dissertation, Rutgers 
University, 1964. 429p. IHus. 

The general situation in Ruthenia and the German minority in particular are 
described and analyzed in this thesis. It contains data on politics and economics in the . 
province . 
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356. Lcmbers, Eugen, and Rhode, Gotthoid, eds, Dw dcaticb-acfceciibcbc 
VefMItnis fcit 1918. Stuttgart, Berlin, Cologne, Mainz: W. Kohihammer, 1969. 139p. 

These are revised papers of a conference sponsored by the Deutsche GeseUschaft 
fttr Osteuropakunde in 1968. The articles on Czech-German relations since the. estab- 
lishment of Czechoslovakia in 1918 are of uneven quality. A bibliography is appended. 

357. Lola, Radomfr. The Transfer of the Sudeten Germans: A Study of Czech- 
German Relations, 1933*1962. New York: New York University Press, 1964, xxv, 365p. 

Written from a Czechoslovak nationalist point of view and accepting the "collec- 
tive guilt* theory, this book describes and analyzes the Czechoslovak-German relations 
since Hitler's rise td power. Using Czechoslovak statistics and other data, it provides 
details on the transfer of the Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia after World War 
IL An extensive bibliography is attached. 

358. Moiisch, Paul. Die sudetendeuticbe Frtiheitsbeweguag in den Jahren 1918-1919. 

Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm BraumMIer, 1932. vii, I91p. 

Paul Moiisch, librarian at the University of Vienna, presents a detailed history of 
the Sudden Germans' independence movement in the years 1918-1919 and how it was 
suppressed by the Czechs. This is a standard work from the German nationalist 
viewpoint. It also contains a name index. 

359. Miihlberger, Josef. Zwd Vdtker in BSfcmeit: Bettrag zu einer natfoaalen, 
histori*cben und geiiiesgesdikhtlicbefl Stmktumnalyie. Munich: Bogen-Verlag, 1973. 
300p. 

This history of the Czechs and Germans in Bohemia focuses on the national, 
spiritual, and cultural trends among the Czechs and Germans in the province from the 
arrival of the latter until their expulsion after World War II. The work shows cultural 
similarities and mutual influences of the two nationalities as wSi as the effect of 
movements such as humanism, reformation, renaissance, and nationalist^ and 
international events* , 

360. Nemecki otizka i Ceskostovcnsko (1938-1961): Sbornlk slat! (The German 
Question and Czechoslovakia {1938-19611: A Colloquium). Bratislava: Vydavateistvo 
Siovcfeskej Akademie Vied, 1962. 29ip. (Summaries in German and English)* 

This symposium of essays was written by Czech and Slovak Communist historians 
and published by the Slovak Academy of Sciences in Slovak. It deals with the various 
aspects of the German question during the years 1938-1961. Among the topics are the 
transfer of Germans from Czechoslovakia, their activity in West Germany, and their 
alleged "revanchism." A name index is included^ 

361. Pozorny, Reinhard. Deutsche Scbutzmrbcit im Sudetenhmd: Die Tttigkeit des 
Deutschen Kulturverbandes 1918-1938. Vienna: Osterreichische Landsmannschaft, 

1974. iv. 51p. 

This small volume describes the many and various activities of German cultural 
organizations and the German intellectual life in Czechoslovakia during the mterwar 
years. ^ * * 

362. Preidel, Helmut, ed. Die Deuticfcin in Bdhmen und Mihren: Ein hUtorischer 
Rtkkbikk. GrMelfing, Bavaria: E. Ganz, 1952. 392p. 
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This is a symposium of articles reflecting the Sudeten German viewpoint on the 
history of the Germans in the Czech lands. The quality of the account varies. 
Bibliography. 

361. Rabl, Kurt. Das Ringen um das\sudetendeutsche Seibstbestimmucgsrecht 
1918/19: Materiaiien und Dokameate. Munich: Verlag Robert Lerchc, 1958. 245p. 

This is the third volume of the historical-philological works published under the 
sponsorship of the Munich-based Collegium Carolinum, a research institute for 
Sudeten German questions. It is a collection of materials and documents relating to the 
denial of the right of self-determination of the Sudeten Germans in the Czech lands in 
1918-1919. This is an excellent source of information on the subject, including an 
extensive bibliography and a name index. 

364. Turnwaid, Wiiheim K. Renascence or Decline of Central Europe: The Sudeten 
German -Czech Problem. Translated by Gerda Johannsen. Munich: University Press 
Dr, C. Wolf & Sohn, 1954. 89p. , • 

A study by a Sudeten German historian of the phases of German-Czech coexistence 
during the centuries, the national problem in Austria-Hungary, the Paris peace accord 
that become a source of discord, deceit by Eduard Bene!, causes and consequences of 
the Munich settlement, Bend's eastern orientation, and the expulsion of Sudeten 
Germans, Statistics and footnotes. 

365. Winter, Eduard. Tsusend Jahrc Gfistesktfmpf im Sudeten rmum. 2nd ed. 

Salzburg and Leipzig: Otto Mftfler Verlag, 1938. 442p. 

The author, a Sudeten German historian and theologian, concentrates on the 
historical and religious developments in Bohemia and Moravia from the arrival of 
Christianity up to the 1930s. This scholarly study points out the > conflicts and 
cooperation between the Czechs and the Germans, their ideologies, traditions, and 
political movements. It shows the similarities of their cultures and documents that new 
radical religious and political movements emerged among the Czechs earlier than among 
the Germans. An extensive bibliography is included. 

366. Wiskemann, Elizabeth. Czechs and German: A Study of the Struggle is the 
Historic Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia. London and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938; 2nd ed., 1967. viii, 299p. Maps. 

This is a documented study of the 1919 settlement concerning Czechoslovakia and 
the ensuing problems and conflicts between the Czechs and the Germans living in the 
historic provinces (Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia). It presents a historical 
background for the establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic and the cultural 
developments among the two nations living in the heart of Europe. 

Politics, Government, Law 

367. Briigel, Johann W.» ed. Ludwig Czech* Arbeltsffihrer und Staatsmann. Mit 
BdtrSgen von Angelica Baiabanoff let aLJ. Vienna: Verlag dcr Wiener Voiksbuchhand- 
lung. i960. 200p. 

: A biographical account of Ludwig Czech (1870-1942), the leader of the Sudeten 
German Social Democratic party in Czechoslovakia until 1938, by a Sudeten German 
living m the United Kingdom. A party member himself, the author describes the 
*activssl H "po!icy of the political party in Czechoslovakia. 
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368. Cesar, Jaroslav, and Ceray, Bohumii. PoLitiki aemeckycb burioaiakh slrmn v 
Ceskosloveitsku v letecb 1918 ai 1938 (The Politics of the German Bourgeois Parties in 
Czechoslovakia during the Years 191S-1938), 2 vols. Prague: NCSAV, 1962. Vol, i, 
5!2p.; vol. H,*S84p. 

A -Marxist analysis of the activities, strengths, and orientation of the Sudeten 
German middle-class political parties in Czechoslovakia during the existence of the First 
Republic (1918-1938). 

369. Chmeiar, Josef, lie German Problem in Chechoslovakia. Czechoslovak Sources 
and Documents, no, 14. Prague: Orbis, 1936. 96p. 

This is an official presentation of the Czechoslovak government's position on the 
status of the German minority and its demands in Czechoslovakia. The work was 
translated from German and was also published in French in 1936. . 

370. Fischer, Josef; Patsak, Vaclay; knd Perth, Vincent. Ihr liunpf; die wahren Ziete 
. der Sudetendeutscben Partei. tffrlsbad: Verlagsanstalt "Graphia," 1937. I39p. 

An account of the clandestine activities of the leaders of the Sudeten German party * 
during the years 1933-1937 by their opponents. It reflects the turmoil in the Sudeten 
area of Czechoslovakia prior to the culmination of the crisis. 

371. Gcftdmann, Rudiger. Die sudetendeutfche Frage aef der Parser Friedens- 
koofereq*. Publication of the Sudeten, German Archive in Munich* Munich: Fides 
Verlagsgcsellschaft, 1971. 140p. , 

Based on a wide selection of sources, this work shows the two tracks of Czech 
policy concerning the Germans in Czechoslovakia, The author links the Bohemian 
question in the Austrian - monarchy with the Sudeten German question in Czechoslova- 
kia, revealing. t he hyposcrisy of Czechoslovak policy. Following an account of the pre- 
history of the problem, in which the Allies* attitudes are dealt with, is an analysis of the 
peace conference in which it is shown that St. Germain "was no basis for the future." 

372t Hiif, Rudolf. Deutsche udd Tschechen: Bedeutoog and Wandlungen dner 
Nacfebarschaft in Mittekurop*. Opladen: Leske, 1973. 138p. 

Hiif, one of the leaders of the expelled Sudeten Germans, analyzes the relationships 
between the Czechs and the Germans in their historical setting, beginning with ihc pre- 
World War I situation and ending with the status, ambitions, and views held by the 
expellees living outside Czechoslovakia. This is one of the moderate voites calling for 
reconciliation between the two nations. A bibliography is included. 

373. Lodgman von Auen, Rudolph, ed. Deutscbbdhmen. Berlin: Ullstein Verlag, 
1919. 290p.. 

The editor of this symposium was the leader of the Germans living in Bohemia who 
established their own governments in areas inhabited by Germans. He left for Germany, 
where he led an unsuccessful fight for the Sudeten German cause based on the claim to 
uationai seif -determination. 

374. Paul, Ernst, and Werner, Emil. Wis nteht in den Geschicbtsbiichern stehti Rubin - 
and Tragik der sudetendeutschen Arbeiter-Beweguag. 3 vols. Munich: Verlag "Die 
BrucSce," 1972. 

This work, consisting of three slim volumes, comes mostly from the pen of Ernst 
Paul, a Sudeten and Federal German Social Democrat. Emii Werner contributed only 
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toftht first volume. These volumes depict the national, political, and social struggle of 
the Sudeten German . working-class movement in the Austrian monarchy and in 
Czechoslovakia. The manifold connections with Czechs, Jews, and Poles become 
visible, pointing to the interlocking of organizations and problems. The book shows the 
engagement of the Sudeten German working-class movement and its leaders for the 
cause of German nationality and social justice. 

375. Peters, Gustav, Der neue Herr vol Bdbmen, eise Untersucbung der politischen 
Zukunft der Ticbcdioitowakd. Berlin: Deutsche Rundschau, G.ro.b.H., 1927. 134p. 

A well-written, critical study on the new power relationship between Czechs and 
Germans in the Czech lands from the German viewpoint. The former ruling nation has 
become a national majority. * 

376. Prinz, Friedrich. Benes, Jaksch unci die SudeteadcuUcben. Stuttgart: Seiiger- 

Archiv, 1975. 7jSp. 

Following a brief historical background of the Sudeten question, the author 
examines the plans by the Czechoslovak government-in-cxile, headed by Eduard Benes 
(1940-1945), tfmd the latter*s protracted negotiations with the leader of the Sudeten 
German Social Democrats-in-exile, Wenzei Jaksch, which ended in a complete 
breakdown of communications. Political and ideological aspects are analyzed, and the 
notes are extremely valuable. v 

37?. Raschhofer, Hermann. Die Sudetenfrage: litre volkcrrecbtlkiie EntwfckJung 
vom ersten Wettkrieg bis zur Gegenwart. Munich: Isar Verlag, 1953* 3i0p. 

This is an analysis of the events influencing the status of Sudeten Germans inr 1918, 
1938, and 1945 from the lefcal and nationalist German point of view by an* expellee from 
Czechoslovakia. Biographical footnotes are included. ' 

378. Schaumann, Werner. Die gewmit tame Vertschecbong dei dcutschen igetlandes. 

Vienna and Leipzig: Wilheim Braumilller Verlag, 1938. x, 127p. 4 maps. 

This is one of the Nazi propaganda publications published under the editorship of 
Karl Hermann Frank, it is designed to prove the Czcchization of the Sudeten Germans . 
by the Czechoslovak government. The pamphlet appeared in January of the critical year 
1938 and contains seven statistical tables. 

379. Schmid, Karin. StaatsangebdrigkeiUprobteme der Tschechoslowakei: Etne 
Untersucbung sowie Dokumente zur Staatsangchdrigkeit der dortigen Volks- 
zugehdiigen. Berlin: Berlin- Verlag, 1979. 133p. 

Schmid deals with the acquisition and loss of citizenship in Czechoslovakia, the 
German minority in that country, its legal status, and the laws related to it. A 
comparison is made with the situation in the Federal Republic of Germany. A 
bibliography is appended. 

380. Smciscr. Ronald M. The Sudeten Problem 1933-1938: VoikstumspoUtik and the 
Formulation of Nazi Foreign Policy. Middlefown, CT: Wesley an University Press;- 
Folkstone, England: Dawson, 1975. x, 324p. 

Complete vfi^jh extensive documentation and a bibliography, this is a scholarly 
study of the role piayed by Sudeten Germans in the formulation of Nazi foreign policy 
during the years 1933-1938. It disputes some of the misconceptions about the Sudeten 
Germans* struggle for autonomy. 
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38!. Die Sodeteofnge In earopiiacacr Skat: Berkrat abcr -die Vortrmge and 
Aospncfeen der wisanucktfUkhra Facatagaag des Collegium Caroliaam in Miochen- 
GraawaJd am 1.-3. Juni 1959. Munich: Verlag Robert Lerche, 1962. 28 1 p. 

Written by members of several different nationalities, this symposium of papers 
examines the various aspects of the Sudeten German question in European politics, past 
and present. All the contributors express viewpoints sympathetic to the expelled 
national minority. 

|82. Vorbach, Kurt. 260,000 Sudeteadeutscne ravid! Der tschecaUcae Vernkh- 
tuaaskampf gefen 3.5 Mffifoiwa Sudetendeatscbe and f«ne volkjpolitiicfcen 
AttiwirkuBfen. Munich: Deutscher Volksverlag, 1936. 384p. 

This is a German nationalist propaganda directed against the Czechoslovak 
Republic and its treatment of the German national minority both in Sudetenland and in 
Slovakia. Several tables with statistical data arc attached to the narrative, which tries to 
prove discrimination against the minority and the policy of "Conization" pursued by 
the government of Czechoslovakia. Attached is a short bibliography of publications 
dealing with the incorporationof the Sudeten Germans into Czechoslovakia and Czech- 
German relations. 

Religion* Culture, Education 

383. Donat, Heinrich. Die dcutjcbeft lUthoUken in der ticl^oilowtkbcheii 
RepuMik: Eiae Sgmmlamg von Bdtrigfo mr geaUgen uad rettg&tes Lage dcs 
lUiiolizismus and des Dent*chtti»s. Munich: Aufstieg Verlag, 1970. 360p. 

This is a reprint cditioii of a work published originally ft 1934, in which a whole 
scries of articles gives expert information on the German Catholics in prewar Czecho- 
slovakia, their church, charitable, cultural, and national activities, as well as the attitude 
of the host country toward them. This new edition was necessary because the original 
had become very rare and is witness to the real status of the Germans in Czechoslova- 
kia, correcting many of the biased pronouncements of the postwar period. 

384. Hudak, Adalbert. Die Itapatradeutsciien: Das deutsche Scbulwesen and die 
Tatigkett des Deutschen Kulturvcrbandes in der Slawakei 1918 bis 1945. Vienna: 
Ostcrreichischc Landsmannschaft, !975/52p. Maps. 

An account of the German educational system and the German cultural society in 
Slovakia during the itnerwar and war period. The activities of the Kuiturverband in 
Prague are discussed, and maps show the location of the Carpatho-German centers. 
Bibliography. 

385. Hudak, Adalbert, and Guzsak, Ladislaus. Karpatendeutsche Lebensbflder. Der 
karpstendeiiUche Beiirag zom europifschen Geistesleben. Erlangen: A. Hudak im 
Seibstveriag, 1971. 114p. 

This biography of Germans who used to live in the Carpathian Mountains and in 
Slovakia shows their contribution to the development and fcldture of the areas they 
inhabited and their intellectual-cultural lite. Bibliography, 

386. Steinhubi, Josef. Mein lebeh: Kampf ei^. katbotischen Pfamrs ftlr den 
Gtauben and das Deotschtum in the Slowakci. Stuttgart: Hilfsbund karpatendeutscher 
Katholiken. 1975. 160p. 
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Within the framework of historical and political developments in Slovakia during 
the years 19i8-1955 t a Catholic priest tells of his personal experiences that were affected 
by the many political changes, including several years in a prison camp. The book 
contains 47 photographs, several documents, and two maps. 

387. Sudetecfand: Bohnten, Mabren, Scfeiesten: ein BUdbaad der Hetmat mil 217 
Fotogrsphien/kultur- und kunstgeschicbtlich, Einleitung von Viktor Aschenbrenner* 
Frankfurt; Weidiich; Umschau Verlag (in Kommision), 1976. 23p., (120)p. Illus. Map. 

Description and pictures of places that used to be inhabited by Germans in the 
Czech lands of Czechoslovakia. The photographs show the art and culture of the people 
who iived injthe are£. 

4 

<* Hungarians 



388. Arat6, Endre. Political Differentiation Is the Hungarian Population of Czecho- 
slovakia in the post'Wortd War I Years. Studia Histories, no. 122. Budapest: 
Akadtmiai Kiad6, 1975. 31p. 

A Hungarian historian's analysis of the political differentiation of Hungarians 
living in Czechoslovakia after World War 1. The author emphasizes the activity of tfce 
Marxist groups in Slovakia as well as the role of Hungarians in the foundation of the 
unified Communist party of Czechoslovakia in 1921. 

• 389. Arai6, Entre. A magyar — cseh — Slovak viszony ofven ive (Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia). Budapest: Kossuth Kdnyvkiado, 1969. 141p. 

litis study deals with the history of the dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and the incorporation of a Hungarian minority into Czechoslovakia, with 
emphasis on the status of the Hungarians in the latter country since World War II. It is 
based largely on Hungarian and 'Czech secondary sources listed in the attached 
bibliography. 

390. Czanda, Sandor^ V spofocnej viastf: studie o potitkkom, v $pofocenskom, 
kuftumom a hospodirskom mote obcanov madiarskej nirodnosti v Ceskosioven&ku 

(In Common Fatherland: Study of Political, Social, Cultural and Economic Life of 
Citizens of Hungarian Nationality ^Czechoslovakia). Translated by helena Sz£szov£ 
and Valeria Harnzov£. Bratislava: Pravda, 1975. 3I8p. 

This study on the political, social, cultural, and economic aspects of life of the 
Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia was translated into Slovak from the Hungarian 
original, Kozos hazdban (Bratislava: Pravda, 1972). It Reflects official government 
views and policies. - - ' 

391. Kocnsch, Jorg K. Der ungarteche RevSsiosismus und die Zerschlagusg der 
Tschechosiowakei. Tubingen: J.CB. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1%7. xiv, 323p. w 

A documented study of the Hungarian revisionist movement following the signing 
of the Treaty of Trianon (1920). Regarding Czechoslovakia, the Vienna Award (1938) 
represented a success of Hungarian foreign policy and was followed by the seizure of 
Ruthenia in March 1939. There are two maps, sources, and an index. 

392. Houdek, Fedor. Vznik Hranic Slovenska (Genesis of the Boundaries of 
Slovakia). Bratislava: Prudy, 1931. 41 2p. Maps. 
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HoudcK provides a detailed study on the establishment of the boundaries between 
Slovakia and Hungary and, thus, on the incorporation of national minorities into the 
eastern part of the Czechoslovak state. Sources are listed. 

393. Hungarians in Czechoslovakia. New York: Research Institute for Minority 
Studies on Hungarians Attached to Czechoslovakia and Carpatho-fcuthenia, 1959. 
166p. 

This work examines the legal status and political, economic, social, cultural, and 
religious conditions of the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia. It reports on the 
treatment of Hungarians in Czechoslovakia after World War II and on irredentist 
tendencies among them. 

394. Janics, Kalman. Czechoslovak Policy and the Hungarian Minority, 1945-1948. 

introduction by Byula Illyes. An English version adapted frojn the Hungarian by 
Stephen Borsody. War and Society in East Central Europe: The Effects of World War 
H t vol. IX. New York: Social Science Monographs,' 1982. 240p. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press. --f: / 

This is an English translation of a work written in Hungarian by a medical doctor 
and sociologist living in retirement in one of Slovakia's still predominantly Hungarian 
regions. It is the most exhaustive study, written from the point of view of the Hungarian 
minority living in Czechoslovakia, about the treatment accorded to the group during the 
.years 19^-1948 Additional data are given in the "Epilogue" as is information on the 
status of the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia up to 1980. 

395. Kovacs, Endre, and Novotn£, J. Madiri a my; z dijia madirsko- 
oeskoslovemkycb vztafafi (Hungarians and JJte; from the History of Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak Relations). Prague: Stitni nakladatelstvi politik6 Hteratury, 1959, 3I3p. 
f This i| a revised translation from the Hungarian Magyar-csech t&riinelmi 

kapcsolatok (Kozoktasugyi Kiadovallaiat, 1952). It is a Marxist interpretation of 
Hungarian-Czedtoslovak relations and history, with illustrated text. 

396. Kramer, Juraj. Iredenta a separmtizmui v tiovenskej politike, 1919-1938 

(Irtedentism and Separatism in Slovak Politics, 19194938). Bratislava, 1957. 248p. 

A Communist analysis of the role of Hungarian revisionist propaganda and its 
Slovak collaborators in Slovak politics. during t\*t interwar years, 

397. Krofta, Kamil. The Substance of Hungarian Revisionism. Prague; Orhis, 1934. 

30p. \ ^ * 

Krofta offers a Czechoslovak description and analysis of the nature of Hungarian 
revisionism and how it affected Czechoslovakia. The pamphlet was designed to 
counteract 'the Hungarian revisionist propaganda in English-speaking countries by the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

J98 Purgat, Mraj. Od Trimnonu po Koitafc K madirskej otAzke v Ceskoslovensku 

(Frotn Trianon to Kplice: On the Hungarian Question in Czechoslovakia). Bratislava: 
Epocha, t. Pravda,* Zilina, 1970. 323p> 

' ' This is a history of the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia between the end of 
World War i and the arrival of the National Front government to Kosice (Slovakia) in 
April 1945. Tables, statistics, a chronology of important events, a bibliography, and an 
ih^ex are included. 1 , 
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399. R6v&z, li&zld. "Die magyarischc Mindcrhcit in der Tschechosiowakei * Iter 
Donauraum 19? 1-2 (1974): 25-46. 

The essay analyzes the conditions in which the Hungarian minority lives in 
Czechoslovakia- It provides statistical data and historical background and surveys the 
legal status of the ethnic group. ^ 

400. Steier, Lajos, Usgares Vergewaftigung: Oberoagarn outer tfchecfaischer 
Herrsduft. Ziirich; Leipzig, Vienna: Amalthen-Veriag, [c. 1929]. xxxii, 1007p. 87 

^latesi ^Qgts. 8 maps. 

Writtenoy a Hungarian nationalist, this mammoth work explores the 
consequeopes of World War I on the fate of the Hmlgarians settled in "Upper Hungary** 
(Slovakia). It describes and analyzes religious and cultural trends among the 
Hungarians in Slovakia, the political and legal status of the Hungarian minority in 

* Czechoslovakia, its aspirations and grievances, and the autonomist movement in 
Slovakia. This is the most extensive treatment in German of the Hungarian question in 
Czechoslovakia in the 1920s. 

401. Varsik, fcronislav. Narodnostni Hmnke Sloveosko-Madarsk* (The Ethno- 
graphic Slovak-Hungarian Boundary). Opera eruditae societatis slovacac I tomus. 
Bratislava, 1940.-89?. Maps. 

This Slovak publication focuses on the ethnographic boundary and the number of 
national minorities, especially Hungarians, living in Slovakia and Slovaks living in 
Hungary. 

402. Williams, R. E. Vaughan, ed. The Hungarian Question in the British Psuffiament: 
Speeches, Questions sad Answer* Thereto in the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons from 1919 to 1930. Introduction by Roland E, J. Vaughan Williams. 
London: G. Richards, 1933. 459p. 

These are the views expressed by members of the British parliament and the British 
government on the , Hungarian question and the . Hungari&n minorities living in 
neighboring countries, including Czechoslovakia. 

403. Zimak t Jozef, ed. Vpid madirskych boisevikov na Siovensko v roku }919 (The 
Invasion of the Hungarian Bolsheviksnnto Sfpvakia in the Year 1919), 2nd corrected ed. 
Bratislava, J. Zim£k,' 1938. 260p. 

This publication contains some 35 essays written by participants in the 
Czechoslovak- Hungarian war of 1919. The war over Slovakia was lost by the 
Hungarian government of Bela Kun, and the area, with its large Hungarian minority, 
became part of Czechoslovakia. Included is an essay by Lt. Col. Karel Vondr&cek of the 
Czechoslovak general staff, summarizing the struggle for Slovakia during 1918-1919. 

404. Zpriva o ^ozhodnuti Nejyyssf Rady Spojencfi re dtse 12. cervna 1919 o uprave 
hrank mezi Uherskem a Stitera Ceskosiovensk£m (Report on the Decision of the Allied 
Supreme Council of June 12, 1919 on the Delimitation of Boundaries between Hungary 

^and the Czechoslovak State). Zasedani N&rodniho shromazdeni ceskoslovensk^ho roku 
1919. PfQoha k tisku 1630. no. 5. Prague, 1919. 9p. 

The report was published as an annex to the official publication of the Czecho- 
slovak National Assembly for 1919. It contains detailed description of the boundaries 
and, by implication, determines how many Hungarians would become Czechoslovak 
subjects. 
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405. Zvara, Juraj..*K proHematike postavenia madarskej nirodnostnej skupiny v 
CSR v obdobi boja za upcvncnic Pudovej demokracie a rozstfenie mod robotnickej 
trkdy 1945-1948** ("On the Problems of the Situation of the Hungarian National Group 
in Czechoslovakia during the Period of the Struggle for the strengthening of the 
People's Democracy and the Expanding of the Power of the Working Class, 
1945-1948"). Historick? casopis XII (1964): 28-49* 

A Slovak historian analyzes the status and role of the- Hungarian minority in 
Czechoslovakia during the years 1945-1948. 

406, Zvara, Juraj. Msdirsk* mensina u Sk»ensku po roku 1945 (The Hungarian 
Minority in Slovakia after 1945). Bratislava: Epocha, t. Pravda, 1969. 22Ip. 

Zvara, a Slovak historian, discusses the status of the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia since 1945. He divides the relations between the Hungarians and the Slovaks 
into two periods- 1938-1945 and 1945-4948-and traces the development of the status 
of the Hungarians in Czechoslovakia since 1948. Footnotes and a bibliography are 
included. 

Ukrainians 

407* Dami, Aldo. La RutWcte subcarpatMqiie. Genfcve- Annemassc ; Editions du 
Mont*Bianc s.a., [1944]. vii, 3?5p., 31 fold. coL map. 

This is a general history of the people living in Ruthenia up to 1944. Bibliography, 
pp. 363-75. 

408. Hatalik, Petr. Jak vznikl* myslenka pripojit Podkarpatskou Rus k 
Ceskoslovensku (The Genesis of the Idea to Annex Carpatho-Ruthenia to Czechoslova- 
kia). Uzhorod: Zvhi&ni otisk z PodkarpatskM Hlash, I 192/203, 1935. 38p. 

This* is a reprint of an article originally published in the Czech language in 
Podkarpatskt Hlasy, No. 192/203, on the origin of the idea of attaching Ruthenia to 
Czechoslovakia. It deals with the economic, ethnic, and cultural conditions in the 
province. 

409. Hora, Alois. Podkarpatsk* Rus (Carpatho-Ruthcnia). Prague: Ccskosiovensky 
cizinecky ufed, 1919. 34p. Map. 

This publication of the Czechoslovak Office for Foreign Nationals ileal with the 
ethnic conditions in Ruthenia. The analysis is based in part on church records and on 
rather inflated data on the number of Rusins living in the province. 

t 

410. Lacko, Michael. Unto Uzhorodensis Ruthenonim Carpatkorum cum Eccttsia 
Cathoika. Rome: Ponti Institutum Orientaiium Studiorum, 1955. xviii, 276p, 2 maps. 

T$ie history of the Church (Byzantine Rite) in Ruthenia is explored in this extensive 
doctoral dissertation by Rev. Lacko, S J. It gives details on the reunion of the Orthodox 
Christians in the province with the Catholic Church. The Uniate Church (Catholic of 
the Byzantine Rite) was the largest religious denomination in Ruthenia during the years, 
preceding that province's incorporation into the Soviet Union. The work, contains" some 
documents, a chrohology of events relating to the Church, tables, and an index. 

41 1 . Lev, Vojtech. Br*ns na v^cfaod (Karpatski Rus) (Gateway to the East: Carpatho- 
Ruthenia). Prague: Ceskoslovensk& soci&n£ detnokraticfcS strana, 1920. 55p. 

lei 
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This Czechoslovak Social Democratic <party publication deals with the strategic 
importance of Ruthenia. It describes the ethnic structure of the population, the 
province's economy, and its natural resources. 

412. Lcwandowski, Krzysztof. Sprawa ukraiftska w pofityce zagrankznej Czecbo- 
slowacji w latacjb 191S-1932 (The Ukrainian Problem in the Foreign Policy of Checho- 
slovakia duringl9i8-1932)* Wroclaw: Polish Academy qf Science, 1974. 336p. 

Although the book is not a complete and systematic exposition of the Ukrainian 
problem, it docs provide a great deal of useful material on Ukrainian-Czech and 
Ukrainian-Polish relations. The author admits that after World War' I the Czechs 
helped Ukrainians more than any other country did, especially by supporting the 
Ukrainian Free University in Prague and the Ukrainian Husbandry Academy in 
Pod£brady, He believes that Czech pro-Ukrainian politics were guided by the desire to 

establish a common border with Ukraine and subsequently with Russia. < * 

■* * » 

413. Magoc$i, P&ul R. "The Ruthcniaa Decision to Unite with Czechoslovakia." 
Slavic Review XXXI V:2 (1975): 360-81 . 

* The author focuses on the role of the Ruthenians in the United States in the 
decision of the Paris Peace Conference and the people living in the province to join 
Czechoslovakia in f919. This scholarly treatment of the events alto provides extensive 
notes containing. bibliographical data. 

414. Magocsi, Paul Robert. The Shaptag of a National Ideality: Subcarpatbian Rus% 
1848-1948. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 191$. 640p. 

The theme of the book is that Subcarpathian Rusyns failed to develop into an 
independent nationality because their intelligentsia suffered from a sense of inferiority 
vis-a-vis other closely related ^rationalities. The author divides his discussion into three 
sections: the historical background up to I9I9; the cultural * setting; and political 
development to 1948. Magocsi's own Rosyn-Magyar background and his anti-Ukrainian 
bias prevented him from seeing the Carpatho-Rusyn linkage to the Ukrainian nation. 
Otherwise, the study contributes to the understanding of the national development of 
people #hQ for centuries have lived under foreign domination. 

t T 

41 5; : Marcus, VasyL Llncorporfrtioii de lUkraine subcarpatbi<|lfe k rUkniine 

sovittique, 1944-1945. Preface by ^ndre Pierre. Louvain: Ccptfeukrainien d'6tudes en 

Belgjq^e, 1956. 144p. Map. 

In this account of Ruthenian politics during the process of the Communist seizure 

of power and the province's incorporation into the Soviet Union (Ukrainian Soviet 

Socialist Republic), the author compares the methods used with those employed by the 

Soviets in 1940 when the Baltic republics were annexed by the Soviet Union. After the, 

.province was de facto a part of the Soviet state, the Czechoslovak government formally 

recognized the cession of it by an act of parliament adopted in June 1945. Attached are 

a list of documents and a bibliography. 

* *■ * 

416, Marteil, Rene! La Rothenie Subcarpatfque. Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1935. 138p* 
This work provides information about the general situation in Ruthenia, including 
data on it^ population. * * 
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417. Mousset, Jean. La vtfks <fc 1m Runic SubcmrpstiqM (1919-1938): L'effort 
Tcfceeosiov*que. Paris: Librairie Droz, 1938. !39p. Map. 

Begin oing with the pre- history of the region, the author traces the history of 
J migrations and invasions affecting Ruthcnia. He ^ves data on demography and 
' emigration, sociology of the region, the development of industries and urban centers, 
and the roic of the Czechoslovak Republic in the province. In addition, he exglores the 
political problems stemming from the presence of several nationalities and interests of 
the neighboring countries. There are tables, statistics on nationalities and religion in 
Ruthcnia, and a bibliography. ' 

418. Nfeiec, FramiSek, and Moudry, Vladimir. Toe Soviet Seizure of SubcarpmtMao 
Rutbcnta. Toronto: W. B. Anderson, 1955. ix, 375p.\ 

Frantisck N&mec, a delegate of the CzechoslovakVgovcrnment-in -exile in London 
sent to represent that government and exercise its authority in Ruthenia (which was part 
of Czechoslovakia), was unable to perform the task of governing and tells the story of 
* . the Communist seizure of power and the province's incorporation into the Soviet Union 
from his pro-Czech perspective. Personal observations anApublishcd materials are the 
basis for this work. A. selected bibliography is included. \ ' 

419. Pazhur, Oiena, comp. Ukrtivtsf Cbekhoslova^bchyiy 1962-1964rr.: 
Bibliobraftia knyh f zhuraftisykb U hazetnyth stattci (Ukrainians b Czechoslovakia 

* 1962-1964: Bibliography of Books, Periodicals and Newspaper Articles). Priashiv: 
Derzh. nftuk. bibli&teka, 1967. xv, 257p. \ 

This bibliography includes 3*951 entries covering various subjects pertaining to 
Ukrainians m Czechoslovakia. Geographical and name indexes are provided. 

420. Revay, Julian., "The March to Liberation of Carpatho-Ukraine.* Ukrainian 
Quarterly X (1954): 227-34. 

Mr. Revay, a minister in the short-lived Ukrainian government under the 
presidency of Augustin Voioshin, disputes the Hungarian and Czechoslovakia claims 
to Carpat ho- Ukraine. 

421. Shandor, Vincent. "Carpatho-Ukraine in the International Bargaining of 
1918-1939." Ukrainiah Quarterly X (1954): 235-46. 

This is an informative account of international diplomacy regarding the fate of 
C^rpatho-Ukraine. It focuses on the efforts of the governments in Berlin and Budapest 
that led to Hungary's annexation of the country. 

422. Shtefan, Avhustyn. Avhustyn Voloshyn, prezydent Karpats'koi Ukralny. 
' * Spomyny (Avhustyn Voloshyn, President of Carpatho-Ukraine: Memoirs). Toronto: 

published by Free Press for the Carpathian Research Center, 1977 . 2!0p. 

The author was the close friend and co-activist of the late president of Carpatho- 
Ukraine, Msgr. Dr. Augustin Voloshyn. The book is a detailed biography of 'Voloshyn, 
, richly illustrated, with maps and an extensive bibliography. The author expands his 
coverage to other personalities active in Carpatho-Ukrainian politics, making his 
memoir an important contribution to the literature on the history of that region. This 
work covers the period from the early 1900s to 1945. 
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423. Stercho, Peter George. Diplomacy of Double Morality, Europe's Crossroads in 
Carpatho-Ukraiae 1919-1939. New York: Carpathian Research Center, 119711. xxii, 
495p. , ' 

This extensive study of Carpatho^Ukraine comes complete with illustrations, maps, 
and statistical tables. Stercho traces the development of the Trans-Carpathian region of 
Ukraine from the end of the nineteenth figntury until the time the province was 
incorporated into Hungary in 1939, The study, based on published material as well as 
many unpublished documents, looks into the background of the province's annexation 
to Czechoslovakia, the abuses of power by the Prague government, and the latter's 
denial of the right of Riithenian self-determination. It deals with the shortlived 
independence of Rutheaia in "March 1939 and provides relevant documents, an extensive 
bibliography* indexes of geographic place names and personal names, and a chronology 
of events. ^ ^ 

424. Stercho, Petro (Peter G.). Karpato-ukrainsTta derzbava; do istorii vyzvolnoi 
boro!l>y karpatsTtykfa ukraintsiv u 1919-1939 rokakis (The Carpatho-Ukrainian 
Republic: A Contribution to the History of the Carpatho-Ukrainian Struggle for 
Freedom, 1919-1939). Toronto; Shevchenko Scientific Societl, 1965, 288p. Maps. 
Photos. I 

The book offers a detailed and documented amount of the Carpatho-Ruthenian 
drive toward self-determination beginning with the first attempts in 1919 to achieve 
autonomy within the Czechoslovak Republic. The author discusses the status of the 
region within the republic, \hc birth of a briefly independent Carpatho-Ukrainian state 
in March 1 939, and the invasion by Hungarian troops, concluding with a survey of Nazi 
German policy regarding the region. * ' 

425. Voloshin, Augustin. "Carpathian Ruthenia," Slavonic and East European ^ 
Review XIII (Januaryh 1935): 372-78. 

This essay compares the conditions in Carpatho-Rutftenia under Czechoslovak 
.rule, which brought many improvements, with those under Hugharian rule prior to 
1919. • ' h 

m ; , .... 

426. Warzeski, Walter C. Byzantine Rite Rusiss to Carpafoo-Ruthenia and America. 
Pittsburgh: Byzantine Seminary Press, 1971. x, 332p. " * 

Warzeski covers a long span of history of the Uniate Church in Ruthenia and 
America. He discusses the Union of Uzhorod, the roots of Ruthenian national 
consciousness, the birth of Carpatho-Ruthenia and its incorporation into Czechoslova- 
kia, its autonomy in 1938-1939, "independence," return of the province to Hungary, 
>and, lastly, its becoming a part of the Soviet Union in 1944-45. The study includes ; 
statistics, several documents, a map, and an index. 

427. Winch, Michael. Republic for a Day: An Eyewitness Account of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine Incfateftt London: R. Hale, 1939. 286p. 

Winch, a British correspondent, details the history of the short-lived independence 
of Carpatho-Ukraine before it was overrun by Hungarian troops. He also provides a 
lively description of the country audits people, ' 

428. * Zatloukal, Jaroslav,.ed. Podkarpatsk* Rus. Sboraik bosjpodir&ktho, kulturmho 
a politickiho poznani Podkarpatske Rusi (Carpatho-Ruthenia: Symposium of 
Economic, Political and Cultural Information about Carpatho-Ruthenia). Bratislava: ^ 
Kiub pfetel Podkarpatsk* Rusi, 1936, 330p, 
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N This is a collection of addresses, features, and essays oft how Ruthenia became part 
of Czechoslovakia, the Czech attitude toward Ruthenians, and political^economic, and 
social conditions prevalent in the province as seen from the Czechoslovak point of view. 
With illustrations and portrait's. \ s 

Poles 

» ■ — . i 

429. £hmeiar, Josef. Foisk* mensinm v Ceskosiovensku (The Polish Minority in 
Czechoslovakia), Prague: Orbis, !$3& 107p. Also published in French under the title 
La hrmoritg polonaise en Tchicostovaqme. Prague: Orbis, *1935. 127p. 

This is the sixth volume in the series on nationality questions published by the 
Czechoslovak Society for the Study of Nationality Questions. Since the Polish minority 
was a cause of (Jiscord between Czechoslovakia and Poland ibt Czechoslovak 
governing circles saw to it that their views would fee available tx> the international forum 
as well; harice the French edition- The work surveys the status of the Polish minority in 
Czechoslovakia and presents the Czech point of view on the number of people speaking 
the Polish language in the disputed Teschen district — a bone df contention between the 
two countries during the interwar period. . V 

430. Grappin, Henry. Polonsis ct Tehiqaesi !» question de it Sil&ie de Teschen* 

Paris: M. Flinikowski, 1919. 67p. Map. 

This piece of propaganda deals with the Teschen territory, which was claimed by, 
both Czechoslovakia and Poland at the Paris Peace Conference. The data on the 
nationalities of people living in the district were used to support the Polish position. 

431. Hejrct, Jan. Te&nsko (The district of Teschen). Fragile: E. Sole, 1919. 76p. 
Hejrefs pamphlet analyzes the ethnic composition in the disputed Teschen district 

from the Czechoslovak point of view. It shows the strategic and economic importance 
of the area for Czechoslovakia: s " 

432. Kana, Otakar, and Pavelka, R. Tesfnsko v Polsko-Ceskosiovenskych vztazlch 
1918-1939 (Teschen in Polish-Czechoslovak Relations, 1918-1939). Ostrava: Profil, 
1970. 366p. (Summaries in Russian, 'German* and Freach). 

This is the most extensive examination of the situation in the district of Teschen 
(and the Polish minority therein), which was a bone of contention between Czecho- 
slovakia and Polind during the interwar period. The book contains detailed informa- 
tion on the composition of t£e population, tables, statistics, ■ and results of parlia- 
mentary elections in 1925 and I^29s\howing the strengths of indSViduai national 
minorities, The bibliography is very sMjtensive; there is also an index. * 

433. Koztaznik, Boguslav. The Ptobtem of Cieszyn, Silesia. London: n.p., 1943. iv, 
•$22p, 1 . t 1 * 

The author, a Poiteh e?jile in London, presents the Polish viewpoint in this history 
of tht disputed territory of Teschen. . 

434. Krcmar, Jan . Javonna pfed stalyra dvorem meziuarodni spravedtnosti v Haagu a 
"pfed radeu Spolecnosti nirodfl v Parfzi (Javorina before the Permanent Court of tnteF- 
national Justice in the Hague and before the Council of the League of Nations in Paris) 4 . 
ZvIAstni otisk ze Zahranicnl Politiky. Prague: Orbis, 1924.- 52p„ 
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This isVfepriht of an article from the semi-official Czechoslovak government 
periodical ZahranicHi Politika on the settlement of the dispute between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia over the district of Javorina, located in northern Slovakia. 

435. Pelc, Ferdinand. O Tei'iisko. Vzpomfnky a uvahy (For Teschen: Recollections 
and Reflections). SLezska Ostrava: Nakladcm Slezsk* Matice Osvety Lidov£, 1928.. 

^227p. : * 

A Czech nationalist reflects upon the struggle for the Teschen area. He gives the 
Czfech rationale for the incorporation of the district into Czechoslovakia. v 

436 . Les Potoaais en Tcb^coslovaquk a la Ittsstftre des fails et des chif f res; memoire de 
|a CommiiiiOQ dMtades sur les relations polono-tcheques. Warsaw; Polski Instytut 
Wspdffcracy z Zagraniqj, \935. 142p. Map. 

•> This publication presents the Polish point of view on Hie status of the Polish 
y minority in Czechoslovakia and on the disputed district of Teschen. Some of the data 
provided here differ frdxn thesi given by the Czechs, The book also appeared in Polish; 

* Potacy w Czechaslowacji w swietle faktdw i liczb (Wacswb, 1935. !26p.). 

437. Rofenk* o ceskoslovensko-polsk* spoiupriri 1938. K jubileu dvgeetiiet* 
samostatnasti CSR teatavii Alois Rezucha (Yearbook of Czechoslovak Polish Coopera- , 

• tion 1938. On the Twentieth Anniversary of the Czechoslovak Independence Compiled 
by Alois Rezucha). Prague: Ceskostovensko-polski spole£nost t 1938. 10!p. 

^ The yearbook contains a symposium of articles on cultural and economic contacts 
between the Czechs and Poles, national minorities (Polish in Czechoslovakia and Czech 
and : Slovak in 'Poland), and activities of Czechoslovak-Polish organizations in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. This publication was designed to promote Czechoslovak- 
t Polish cooperation. -With illustrations and tables in the text. 
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National Minorities 
in Hungary, 
1919-1980 



Martin L. Kovacs 
with the assistance of David Crowe (Jews) 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY 



In 1919, Hungary's boundaries were largely marked by the Carpathian 
Mountains. However, much of her territory wasfoccupied by Romania and the 
recently created states of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, the mother nations 
of most national minorities in Hungary. A year later, the area known as 
"Burgenland" was ceded in the Treaty of Trianon (June 1920). As a result, 
Hungary retained less than one-third of her former area, that is, about 93,000 
square kilometers, constituting the central portion of the drainage basin of her 
principal river, the Danube. 1 > v -\ 

Until the 1870s, Hungary had been art agricultural country, prosperous 
due to the fertility of her plains and the hard work of her peasant populatibn. 
Although she lost most of her mines, mineral resources, .and forests in 1920, 
significant production of electric energy, as well as the exploitation .of coal 
,and, more recently, natural gas, oil, uranium, and bauxite deposits, 
contributed to the gjpwth of industrialization, particularly in the Budapest 

region. , f 

\ Budapest, the capital, is the principal industrial, commercial, * and 
financial center of Hungary and, at the same time, accommodates the head- 
quarters of most important organisations, including. state enterprises. As in 
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* f the case of Paris, France, most railway lines and roads radiate tike spokes 
from the capital city, a metropolis of over 2 million. 

* Little recent* in formation is available outside Hungary concerning the 
minority populations in that country, and still less in the English language. 
Therefore, in the present study, stress has been placed on the collection of 
related literature. Since most of that literature is in Hungarian, selection has 
been directed— wherever possible — towards the most recent of those publica- 
tions. Where the opportunity arose, studies reflecting such varied facets of the 
minority culture as literature, history, and ethnography were chosen. 

In an effort to resolve the need for both brevity and in format! veness, 
preference was given tew the requirements of researchers to the extent of 
equipping them with knowledge of primary and secondary sources. The, first 
step involved the selection of those libraries likely to contain a store of 
Hungariana and which specialized in studies on national minorities. On this 
continent, libraries that met this requirement were those at Columbia and 
Stanford Universities (with particular reference to the Hoover Library at 

• Stajubrd), the Library of Congress, and the New York Public Library in the 
United States; and in Canada, those at the University of Toronto, the 
University of Ottawa, the University of Albert^ and the University of Regina. 

Libraries in Hungary that provided useft|l information for tU* present 
study were the National Sz6chenyi Library, thfc Library of the National 
Archives, and the Library of the Edtvds Ldrdnt University, all in Budapest. 
Furthermore, helpful publications, particularly in German, were located in the 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Austria. 1 

Post-Trianon Hungary 

The successive waves of nationalities settling in Hungary left behind 
various elements that had to merge into a viable community. After two, three, 
or more generatipns, depending on the numbers and the proportions of 
ethnocultural groups, often a distinct nationality community emerged, 
^adopting the language, customs, and traditions prevailing in the village or 
town. The outcome of this process of fusion usually was decided locally and 
spontaneously. An important factor was differences in fecundity among the 
communal groups. Such differences frequently depended on external factors 
illustrated by the correlation between fertility and church membership. 

In the case of groupings of nationalities, an ethnocultural boundary came 
into existence beyond which all ethnocultural elements were submerged m\& 
\ the Magyar majority; dnihe other side of the boundary, the scattered Magyars 

* were assimilated. A study of the Ruthenian (Carpatho-Ukrainian) settlements 
in Hungary clearly shows this process. The one-time existence of Ruthenian 
groups in about fifty villages 2 is indicated by the recollectic^ and folklore 
among the current Magyars describing the settlements qjjtcerned. The 
Ruthenians were also known as Ruszins, Ruszny&ks, and Kisoroszes. In many 
instances, assimilation occurred between Carpatho-Ukrainians and Slovaks, 
which made it difficult to establish the ethnic descent of the few scattered 
Szotdks. No statistical data concerning Carpatho-Ukrainians in Hungary have 
been found. 
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\es in Hungary, 1919-1980 



The South Sl^vs in/Hungary include 95,000 Croats, the largest grouping. 
The subgroups of the/ Croats are the Bunyevaci (in B£cs), the Sefcaei-^ 
Bicska, in Moh£cs, irfthe "villages,* and along the Drava), the Bosnians (in 
Baranya), the Croats/ proper (along the Mura and in West Hungary), and the 
Raic-Croats. 

The number of Serbs has declined, owing to territorial changes, to 7,000 
in the 1970s, Uod more than half a million in 1910, and about 165,000 in 
1941 . The Serbs ire settled around Moh£cs and Budapest, and in the. counties 
B£k6s and Csongrdd. * 

The Slovenes, numbering about 6,000, live in the city of Szentgotth&rd, 
and mostly in seven villages of the county of Vas. Despite their relatively small 
population, these villages in Vas are significant, as thfcy are among the ffcw 
nationality settlements in Hungary that form a majority population. Since the 
land around these villages is second rate, many families have, moved to 
Szfentgotth&rd, forming an urban island. The Vas County Council has come up 
with several measures to promote the survival of the Slovene ethnocultural 
group, such as the furnishing of facilities at the teacher-training college in 
S^ombatheiy for the training of primary and secondary school teachers of the 
Slovenian language, with five primary schools and one secondary school in 
1979. 4 



Romanians 



The ancestors of the Romanians in present-day HungaiW arrived after the 
end of the Turkish wars/ The Romanians in the counties IHajdii-BiHar and 
B£k& belong to the Bihar ethnolinguistic group, while the bnes in Csongr&d 

k speak Banat Romanian. The 30,000 Romanians, according td the 1920 census, 
increased to over a million for a few years after 1940, only to drop to about 
12,600 in the 1970 census because of territorial changes. The latter census 
included an additional 25,000 as being in various stages of assimilation. The 
Romanians in Hungary have their own kindergartens, , schools, teachers, 
schoolbooks, publications, clubs, and libraries, just as other nationalities do, 

vand their museum, folklore collections, and dancing and theatrical groups are 
described as being very active, 5 * - 

/ 

Slovaks 

The Slovaks constituted one of the very few ethnocultural groups that had 
settled in their mountainous homeland prior to the arrival there of the 
Magyars. Owing to the physiography bf the area of their original settlement, 
they not only survived the onslaughts of the Turkish armies between 1526 and 
S 71 5, but in fact greatly increased in numbers. Because of this rapid increase in 
numbers as welt as the unavailability of fertile land at home, a steady stream of 
surplus labor came- at first to the vast areas of land depopulate^ of its 
original \ettiers, mainly in the south, but also in other parts of Hungary. 
Another factor could have been religious persecution by landlords of Lutheran 
Slovaks, In most cases, Austrian^ aristocrats or other persons close to the Court 
wanted to utilize, as much as possible, grants of large tracts or land by 
procuring settlers for them. Thus, a major characteristic of Slovak settlements 
is their island-like nature, whether in B£k6s County or in Yugoslavia and 
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Romania, An example of t this tendency is the Bdcska village of about 1,300 
whose population came from 55 places in nine counties. In this case, as in that 
of Medja in the Banat, whete 219 Slovak families had come from 10 cdunties 
and 49 villages, the settlement was made up of a number of minute ethho- 
cultural islands. An extreme occurrence, in this respect, is B6k6scsaba, which 
incorporates settlers from 128 villages in 20 counties. The mbvemeftt of the 
original settlers had been directed by agents of such large landlords as Johann 
Georg Harruckem of Vienna. 6 There was a tendency for such settlers to settle 

%i not only in the same village, but lalso in the same street. It is revealing that in 
no instance did Slovak immigrants of different church memberships settle 

. together. In rpany cases, in some other streets, families of German, Romanian, 
or other ethnoculturai backgrounds formed communities. In addition to the 
settlements in B6k6s-Csongrdd tfeiinties, numerous Slovak groupings found 
opportunities for settlement in the eighteenth century and later. 

Not all Slovak settlers .were farmers, even at the beginning of the migra- 
tional movement. Increasing numbers of later generations of Slovaks became 
urbanized by moving into larger towns or to Budapest* One important point 
raised in related literature is the question of the falling numbers of Slovaks in, 
Hungarian census. The gist of the debate is the extent to which the diminution 
of Slovak population figures indicates planned Magyaifetion or merely a 
natural process of assimilation. 

Some of the reasons mentioned in the present context include the 
repatriation of Slovak workers and ex-soidiers in 1918 and the inability of 
formerly numeroife Slovak seasonal workers to enter Trianon Hungary and be 
counted at census-time as Slovaks. Another disadvantageous factor for the 
survival of the Slovak element in Hungary is that they do not form bloc 
settlements. Their networks of settlements are situated in the counties 
Kom&rom and Veszprem, N6grdd a»d Pest, Bekes and Csan&d, as well as 
Borsod-Abaiij-Zempl&i and Szabolcs. It is Relevant that each t of the three 
complexes of Slovak villagers originally was minted linguistically. But, no 
doubt as a result of continuous and internal linguistic assimilation, the 
villagers had finally become speakers of three distinct idioms, after the 
linguistic pattern in Slovakia— the western; central* .and eastern Slovak 
dialects. 7 / * 

Since 1945 the Slovaks in Hungary have been exposed to the same socio- 
economiclorees as the rest of the population and have gone through similar 
stages of development. A striking departure from the trend was instanced by 
the population exchange project between Hungary and Czechoslovakia that 
resulted in the loss of some 73,000 identity-conscious Slovaks. Thus, the 1970 
census in Hungary could not list more than about 21,000 Slovaks, as well as 
110,000 such persons at some stage of assimilation. Not unlike the other 
nationality groups in Hungary, the Slovaks have [had their own national 
organizations, schools, and activities, but have encountered, at times, serious 
difficulties because of the Slovak intellectuals' departure, almost in their 
entirety, to Slovakia in 1946-1947. 8 
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Germans % 

* One of the problems for the student of nationalities in Hungary has been 
the striking decrease in the number of Hungarian Germans between 1880 and 
1910, that is, from 13,6 to 10.4% of the total population. The number of 
Hungarian Germans suffered a further loss with the Treaty of Trianon. Not 
only did the number change from more than 2 million (1910) to about 550,000 
(i920), but their contact with Austria was lost. However, the figure increased 
again to over 700,000 with the return to Hungary, between 1938 and 1941, of 
some of the territories lost in the Treaty of Trianon. Although some sizable 
immigration, affecting the German element* was taking place in the interwar 
era as well, undeniably there must have been losses of population owing to the 
scattered nature of the settlements. First of all, such settlements did not form a 
large bloc with well-defined sociocultural boundaries. The oldest of the 
German- Hungarian areas along the western border of the country had had the 
advantage of fcotttinual contact with the Austro- Bavarian population. On the 
other hand, the majority of German, villages originated between 1690 and 
1790, owing to a great extent to the enterprise of Joseph IPs state and to the 
colonizing efforts of landowners. The settlement area most resembling the 
bloc type, with relatively well-defined boundaries, was in the Danube-Drava 
corner next to the Danube and half surrounding the city of Pics; it included 
parts of the counties of Baranya, Tolna, and Somogy/ Portions of the B&cska 
and Banal that remained within the Hungarian area comprised only a small 
fraction of those territories, wifh their main portion having been plotted to 
Yugoslavia, and contained only a sparse population. 

Much more significant German populations were situated in the Budapest 
area, sufficiently far from the metropolis not to be unduly affected by its 
assimilative influences yet close enough to find a market for produce and 
fruits. Few of the Genffcn settlements in Hungary possessed homogeneous 
communities because thrcin-between" non-German elements found them- 
selves in a process of reinfdtrement on the score of what has been described as 
a consistent Magyari^ation policy. 

On the other hand, urban elements of German background were, by far, 
more exposed to Magyarization. In urban surroundings, ethnocuitural 
segregation is very superficial and boundaries are subject to continual changes. 
Thus, it was hardly surprising to find the cities and towns resembling, to an 
inordinate extent, the proverbial "melting-pots" of cosmopolitan populations. 
Of course, the most highly urbanized elements of previous eras, the Germans 
and the Jews, proved the most susceptible to the Magyarizing influence of the 
huge Magyar influx into cities and towns which resulted from the liberation of 
the serfs in Hungary at the middle of the century and the subsequent collapse 
of the socioeconomic status of the small and middle nobility. 9 The great socio- 
economic changes were signified by the development of the sleepy little cities 
of Buda and Pest into f the metropolis of Budapest half a century after the 
compromise with Austria in 1867. There had been little connection between 
the Germans in the cities, the commercial atid trade middle classes, and the 
"Swabian" peasants of the villages. The ambitions of the urban Germans did 
not grow proportionately with the rate of iirbanization, and most of them 
retired or withdrew from commerce and / enterprise, preferring to avoid 
commercial risk by investing' in landed property, particularly in large 
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into government administra- 
tion alongside the offspring" of the ruined gentry, in a short time, officials of 
German extraction were adopting the gentry outlook, the gentry values and 
mannerisms/together with the Hungarian, language and culture. 10 

It is not generally knoNvp* abroad that a strong opposition existed in 
Hungary among the followers of Kossuth, after 1867, to the Compromise and 
cooperation with Austria. Mihily K£rolyi, the head of this party just before 
aind during the First World War, was fighting not only for a Kossuthist 
program, but also for social reforms. Some of his more hot-headed followers 
were making statements as late as 1914 about the possibility of taking up arms 
against M Austrian tyranny.** So it was not at all unexpected that Kirolyi should 
take over the government when the dissolution of the monarchy began after 
the military collapse. 

The Hungarian governments between August 1, 1919, the end of the 
Soviet regime, and June 4, 1920 (the Treaty of Trianon) were optimistic about 
the forthcoming peace treaty, and a new nationality policy was formulated 
Accordingly, with Jacob Bleyer, a representative of the Germans in Hungary, 
acting as Minister for Nationalities. The Treaty of Trianon turned out to be 
harsher than even the pessimists among Hungarian politicians had expected, 
and all the initiatives for innovation in nationality matters disappeared 
together with the Ministry for Nationalities. An irate Hungarian public 
pinpointed concessions to the nationalities as the major cause for the Trianon 
Treaty and the country's dismemberment. 11 

The nationality decree of the Bethlen government provided for the full 
equality of all Hungarian citizens, irrespective of language, religion, or 
descent. The native tongue was permitted as the language of instruction in the 
schools. The Kiebeisberg decree saw to the setting up of three types (ABC) of 
schools: the first with the language of instruction of the nationalities, with 
Hungarian as a compulsory subject; the second with nationality and 
Hungarian languages of instruction; and the third in which Magyar was the 
language employed, along with the cottipuisory teaching of a nationality 
language. 12 - 

The next major reform in nationality instruction was introduced by the 
Combos government. The "ABC" system of schools was replaced by unitary 
schools with nationality-Magyar (mixed) languages of instruction. The signing 
of the Vienna Protocol (August 30, 1940) involved not only the return to 
Hungary of northern Transylvania, together with the land of the Sz£kelys, but 
also the, acceptance by the Hungarian government of the German "nationality 
group 1 * principie. A further consequence was the incorporation into Hungary 
of about a million Romanians and a significant number of Germans. 

Another result of Bleyer's efforts, was visits to German villages in 
Hungary by specially trained groups to promote German national conscious- 
ness there. On the other hand, numerous scholarships in Germany, obtained 
by Bleyer, enabled young Germans from Hungary to receive training as leadefs 
of the German nationality movement in Hungary. 

National Socialist organizers began to spread a new terminology for th£ 
interpretation of nationalities* relations, and the words "minority" and 
"nationality" were replaced with the term "Volksgruppe* (fts members became 
Volksdeutsche. individuals of German descent, but without German 
citizenship, living outside Germany). The names in themselves wguld not have 
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meant mucji had .there not been thcpotent&i threat of the autonomy of the* 
Votksgruppe. behind them* Then, in the fall of 1938, the VolksBund der 
Deutsche* in Ungarn was permitted by Hungarian authorities as a bid for the 
loyalty of German^ in Hungary. • 

With the passage Of time, the Volksbund became the bridge between the 
* National Socialist leadership of Germany and a portion of the .Germans jrf 
Hungary as well as between the German political leadership and ihe 
Hungarian National Socialist groups. Perhaps the most important* role of the 
Volksbund, frqpi the standpoint of National Socialist Germany, was it's 
repeated efforts to draft recruits for the German SS from among the German 
population of Hungary. These efforts yielded about 140,000 recruits. The 
Volksbundists also provided strong Support for the six-month regime of the 
$z£ia«-Arrow Cross government from October 1944 onwards. 

Nevertheless, the participation of the Hungarian Germans in loyalty 
movements for^iungary should not be forgotten. The greatest strength of the 
Volksbund, 300,000, or about 41%^ of the total Hungarian German popula-. f 
tion, occurred in the fall of 1942. ^ V 

In 1-945, in the tragic process of sorting oiit the question of responsibility 
for the occupation, of the country by the Germans, the blame was- levied 
against Germans br Huijg«y #s a whole. The ahti-expuision side attempted to 
Blame the government, gome organizations, and anti-German biases in -and 
outside Hungary, the Hungarian side, pn the othefc hand, pointed to pro-Nazi 
activities of Valksbundists and to the prolongation of the War through their 
suppQrt of recruiting campaigns and similar activities. The actual expulsion 
began in January 1946 and lasted through 1948. Those expelled numbered' 
around 250,000, which Hvould lea^e a 1948 German population of 220,000 in 
.Hungary, regarded, to a great extent, as second-rate citizens. 

The rehabilitation of Hungarian % Germansto Save equal rights with other 
Hungarian citizens took place as a result #f a government ordinance of Match 
25 t .105O. The makeup of post- 1945 German settlements in Hungary has 
changed considerably. For *in$tance f 90% of -the* German population of 
ZsAmb^k has been, replaced by Magyar settlers from 28 villages. 13 • ^ 

ftps »• • ■ ' \ 

• » There have been Jews in Hungary from that country's beginning. The pew . 
arrivals from Russia after the pogroms there in the 1880s turned up, for the 
most paVt, poof in assets but rich in commercial and communal experience that 
had been handed down from one generation to Another over the centuries. 
Those with some means or skills and education tended to move at once into^ 
urban communities or to Budapest itself.* Many more settled in counties^ the, 
north and the northeast that had Ruthenian' and Slovak populations, with 
whom they could make themselves understood. 14 \ , \ 

In lifestyle and by inclination an urban population, the Jews quick}^ 
adjusted themselves to the -economic and sociocultural conditions of HOngary. ; 
Thus, a self-Magyarization- society. arose, which carried out its work among 
non-Hungarian-Speaking .Jews. Its members "included the soon-to-be chief of 
Kossuth's press, as well as Kossuth's private secretary during the revolution. 
■The first_yearbpok of Ihe society glowed with "pro-Magyar patriotism." While 
other nationalities made efforts to retain their national identities, &e Jews 
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i went out of their way not to be a nationality but to be accepted as Magyars; 
Jhe Magyar *hyperpatriotism* of the Jews partly derived from fear of anti- 
Semitism, which would affect their economic leadership. In this manner, they 
became natural allies, or even part, of the Hungarian leadership, attempting to 
Spread (or at least maintain) its language, literature, and historical traditions. 
k Apart from fli this, the Jews appreciably contributed to^ the Magyar 
percentages in successive censuses. 1 ^ 

Jhcn, in a relatively short time^ the Jews achieved a high representation 
among the owners', but even more so among the tenants,. of large landed 
y estates. Their visibility in trade, commerce, finance, and industry is attributed 
in part 'to their p\c-emancipatiofi exclusion from other than finance-related 
activities. In these vocations, they could be found in all manner of positions, 
whether as owners, managers, or employees. And since, the Jews were at home 
in such high-profile ventures as theatre and newspaper and book publishing, 
they also became shapers and arbiters of public opinion and taste. 

Although a large portion of the Jews remained in the lower strata of 
society, many of them, owingjto the reasons discussed above, eventually held 
leading positions in their respective fields. Thus, Jewish factory hands would 
Quickly emerge as tr^de union leaders to demand social justice from factory 
owners. Jewish proletarians and intellectuals also stood against Jewish 
capitalists and businessmen to provide a large part of the leadership of the 
1 91 9 Soviet Republic in Hungary, which aimed to nationalize Jewish assets' as 
well/There was a pbsitive relationship, £ven in the late 1930s, between the 
Jews and the Magyars because of their "complementary" qualities. 

According tb 1910 statistics, Hungary's Jews numbered 91 1,227, or 5% of 
the population. Furthermore, they made up 55-60% of the country's 
merchants, 45% of its lawyers, and 49% of its physicians. 

Marty Hungarians felt that the Jews had played a major .role in B£ia Kun's 
Communist government, which collapsed in 1919. Consequently, many Jews 
died in a post-Kun "White Terror" that engulfed Hungary. Postwar Hungary 
•was no ipnger a heterogeneous society in which the percentage 6f Magyarized 
Jews (6%) maintained Magyar statistical majority over the ethnic minorities*. 
Parliament passed ite-first anti-Semitic legislation, which restricted the number 
of Jews who could attend Hungary's universities. ; Although anti-Semitism 
remained visible, its political impact was moderated under istv&n Bethlen, 
witlAa resultant lifting of some of ihc legal restrictions against the Jewsf> 

Tfie First Anti-Oewish Law, 1938, which attempted to reduce by 20% the 
number of Jews Li? various professions and in business and economic concerns 
that had more than ten employees,, affected some 50,000 Jews. The Secbnd 
Anti-Jewish Lstw, 1939, place^ much more severe economic, professional, and 
raqal restrictions on the^ Jews. During 1938-1941, Hungary's Jewish j»opul&- 
tion, with the return of former parts of the country, rose froift 480,000 to , 
825,000. The TMsd Anti-Jewish Law, 1941, was in part "the expression of 
Hungary's indebtedness to/the Reich for the re-occupat^oa of Northern 
Transylvania and of the D#vid£lc. n The tosses of Jewish labor battalions, set* 
up in 1939 and sent to the front in 1941, amounted to about 42,000 by the end 
of the war, A major atrocity was the massacre of 18,000 Slovak, Rutfteniap, > 
and Galician Jews by German forces at Kemenets-Podoisk on August 27 28, ' 
1941 . The government of Mikl6s K&Iay refused to a^t^e to the deportation of 
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Hungary's Jews to certain death elsewhere, which ensured their safety until the 
German occupation of 1944. 16 

Kal lay's pro- Allied drift and his refusal to aid completely the German war 
effort and to adopt a $azi deportation program for the Jews were among the 
factors that contributed to Hitler's decision to occupy Hungary on May 19, 
1944. In mid-May the deportations began* mainly to Auschwitz, with the 
resultant transfer and death of 437,600 to 450,000 Hungarian Jews over a two- 
month peYiod. Horlhy, however, stopped the removal of Budapest's Jewish 
ghetto population early in July. ~ * 

Horthy*s futile attempt to conclude an armistice with the approaching 
Soviet forces oni)ctober 15, 1944 was followed by a new wave of deportations 
with the assistance of the new Arrow-Cross (Nazi) government. Despite efforts 
to save them, 85,453 Jews died. Soviet forces took Budapest and occupied all 
of the country by. early April 1945. 

fn spite of the loss, by the end of the war, of 564,507 out of 825,000, 
Hungary still had one of Europe's largest Jewish communities -255,500. 
Because of Hungary's severe postwar economic crisis and the presence of 
Soviet occupation forces, any return of Jewish property was, as a.' rule, 
handled personaty. Besides, new anti-Semitic outbursts attempted to lay the 
Maine on the Jews for many of the country's difficulties.' 7 

Despite this atmosphere, a workable Jewish community life was revived. 
Zionists began to play an important role and were able to^e-establish a 
network of Jewish schools from the elementary through the gymnasium level 
that attracted 4,642 students by 1947. The radical socialization of Hungary in 
1948, however, drastically affected the economic, cultural, and religious life of 
Hungarian Jews. Hungary's Zionist organization was disbanded, and its 
- *• leaders were tried and imprisoned. The an ti- Jewish climate in Hungary 
. changed after the death of Stalin in 1953, and many deportees returned to their 
homes. The' 1956 uprising prompted over 20,000 Jews to emigrate to^the.West, 
although, by the late 1950s Hungary's Jews were able to revive some of their 
. community activities. Hungary's Jewish community, centered principally in 
Budlbest, had shrunk, according to 1967 statistics, to between 80,000 and 
90,00$. although there were still a number of synagogues, a gymnasium, and a 
rabbinical seminary in operation. 

Po#- World War II Development 

. Hungarian schools changed drastically in 1945 with regard tp language of 
' instruction. The schools with nationality language of instruction. were obliged 
to provide classes in Hungarian language and literature, while the rest of the 
subjects were taught in nationality tongues. A second type, the language- 
instruction school, was available, offering tuition in Hungarian, with the 
minority languages as compulsory subjects. • . 

Until 1952, standard Croatian-Serbian, Slovene, Slovakian, and 
Romanian constituted the subjects or the languages of instruction in these ^ 
schools. Primary teachers' colleges, with Croatian-Serbian, Slovakian, and' 
Romanian languages of teaching, were set up between 1946 and 1953. For the 
German nationality, primary schools were not established until 1952, and 
teachers 1 colleges not until 1956. Teacher training* for nationalities at the 
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advance^ level and for kindergarten teachers was Introduced in *i§59. 
However, nationality kindergartens had begun to function in 1953. In fact, 
most elementary nationality education took place at language-instruction 
schools and— from I960 on — the schools with nationality-language of 
instruction were transformed into bilingual schools in which the science 
subjects were taught in Hungarian and the humanities subjects in the native 
languages of the students. 

As a result of the impact of the human rights movement and the 
• k increasing awareness of ethnic studies, the grip of automatism in Hungary was 
weakening. This was reflected in a measure of 1968 providing for an inquiry 
into the efficiency of nationality education as a whole and for the elimination 
of the shortcomings. Consequently, the revitalized Nationalities Department 
in the Ministry for Culture was to be supported by a newly established 
Nationalities Chair at the National Institute for Pedagogy. In 1970, a network 
I of nationality inspectors for the counties was set up. At the same time, seven 
nationality gymnasia were in existence, subordinated directly to*. 'the 
Nationalities Department. 

The increasing importance of thg nationalities was shown* from 1969 on, 
. by the 5 to 10% special increment for teachers at nationality schools, by the 
reduction of the minimum from 25 to IS children required for ojganizing 
nationality kindergartens, and by the directive in December 1972 of the 
Ministry for Culture which — among other things — specified objectives for 
nationality education. Among these goals was to secure thtf following for 
nationality students: background instruction in their native tohgues; up-to- 
date basic education in their native languages and literatures so as to enable 
them to carry on unaided; inclination towards and facility for the efficient 
application of both the mother toqgue and Hungarian; and appreciation of the 
native language and culture, 

. Both the structuring and the network of the nationality schools seem to 
have reached completion by 1961. That year witnessed the peak in the number 
of nationality students, with about 2,200 attending kindergarten, 2,500 
attending schools with nationality-language as the language of instruction, and 
about 26,500 attending schools with the mother tongue taught as a subject. 
The years 1962 through 1968 composed a period of regression, however, with, 
for example, a decline of 53% in the number of Slovakian students. 

An important characteristic of nationality policies in Hungary is that 
changes originate with the organs of the ruling party (HSWP, the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers* Party) or the appropriate department or division of the 
Ministry for Culture. It was a sf^n of the rejection of automatism that the 
working-out of systematic nationality syllabi fell to the National Institute for 
Pedagogy, which prepared and published them in nationality languages 
between 1969 and 1972. 

These and other reform measures soon brought an end to the decline, and 
in the years between 1968 and 1979 the number of kindergarten pupils rose 
from 1,340 to 9,463; the corresponding figures concerning the students of 
schools with the mother tongue taught as 'a subject were ahput 18,200 in«f 968, 
and almost 31,000 eleven years later. However, the case W)as different with the 
.bilingual primary schools and the nationality gymnasia; in both instances, 
there occurred hardly any grWth in the enrollment during the same period of 
time. / 
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Advanced teacher training for secondary, primary,- and kindergarten 
teachers has been provided for nationalities in nine different colleges situated 
in as many cities, other than Budapest. White the total number of nationality 
students at higher teacher-training institutions was 136 in 1968, in 1979 it -rose 

«U>446. . . . 

Until the end of the 1960s, not even the nationality associations could 
achieve much with respect to folk-cultural activities. More recently, these 
associations have taken it upon themselves to initiate and participate in 
cultural activities and coordinate them nationally. The nationality institutions 
regularly have been supported by, or have functioned within, the local council 
cooperative and other enterprises. As to the nationality associations, they 
supply the local nationality folk-cultural groups with program material and 
advise them on the level of form and content and on proper ideology. 

The number of nationality ensembles varied greatly according to changes 
in outside opinion. In the 1960s, it was often charged that the only activities 
they were capable of were dancing and singing. The greater esteem derived 
from the upgrading of the activities favorably influenced the ensembles' 
efforts to foster tradition. As a result, more such ensembles are now active, 
and their artistic expression has greatly improved. Indeed, the number of these 
ensembles was growing at such a rate that there were almost 500 groups 
touri ng in_i977, The nu mber of specific folk-dance enj5gmblcs__pf the. 



nationalities grew from 63 in 1968 to 145 in 1977. During the same period, the 
number of nationality ■ folk orchestras almost doubled, to 106. The 
development of folk theatre societies was less consistent. An important 
component of nationality-culturaf work has become the cultural tour. The 
arrival of a touring nationality ensemble would be particularly effective in 
settlements with only scatterings of nationalities. 

Clubs set up for the cultivation of nationality languages, with adaptable 
rules and programs, were suitable for the circumstances of small nationality 
islands in the midst of Magyar populations.. Such clubs were organized in 

* larger cities as well, including Budapest. Their number grew to 43 by 1975, and 
in another two years reached 68. 

An effective and well-organized network of nationality libraries djd not 

• come into being until 1969. Before the introduction of book exchanges with 
the neighboring countries .(that is, the mother nations of the nationalities), the^ 
libraries of the minority a'reas stocked as few as 17,000 books. By the end of 
1 974, 60 community libraries contained about 30,000 Croatian-Serbian books, 
160 contained 37,000 German books, 97 had 31,000 books in Slovakian, 14 
had 11,600 Romanian books, and 9 community libraries had almost 7,000 
volumes in the Slovenian language. The total number of nationality books had 
risen to about 185,000 by the end of 1977. Base libraries were organized withm 
the general library network in cijiesvelose to areas with scattered nationality 
groups, which in turn served *haf4bqir\ needs of 361 communal libraries of the 
nationalities. Quantities of related bdp\s were loaned from the base library to 
the communal libraries, whereWyVould be kept for as long as interest was 

shown by readers. ■ i 

Owing to the application of a similar method to the collection and safe- 
guarding of the artifacts and ethnographically significant traditions of the 
nationalities, four base museums were set up: one in Mohacs for the Southern 
Slavs, one in Tala for the Germans, and two in Bekescsaba for the Slovaks and 
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Romanians, respectively. In addition, 22 smaller collections were 
organized -6 with German; 6 with Southern Slav, and 10 with Slovak 

—artifacts. * * 

The researchers of the nationality section of the Hungarian Ethnograph- 
ical Society maintain contact with the nationalities, publicize the importance 
of the latter, and explain, in books and articles, aspects of nationality folklore. 
Several recent international ethnographical conferences on nationalities in 
Hungary resulted in scholarly papers and publications and in the exchange of 
observations and ideas op the conditions of nationalities. 

It is possible for nationality groups to publish books in nationality 
languages. During the period 1970-1980, the publication of 54 nationality 
books in 175^000 copies was approved. By the end of 1980, 80 of these were 

, actually published. The volumes thus published included ethnographical 
volumes written in the nationality languages. The publication of 157 national- 
ity books has been envisaged for the years 1981-1985. Finally, it should be 
noted that the educational system of present-day Hungary reflects the Marxist- 
Leninist principle ^national in form, socialist In content," which suggests that 
the promotion of cultural and administrative self-determination for the 
nationalities constitutes only a developmental stage on the road to a "single 

consciousness." • [ V 

— — iirthertwenfy years afi^l949r6ffiaan was colored by auto- 

matism, the expectation of the automatic elimination of the problem of 
nationalities through the erection of socialism. During this almost 
"millenarian" stage, work on practical problems, research on the clarification 
of principles, an4 the preparation of plans for action concerning such 
pragmatic tasks as education and promotion of cultural advancement in the 
midst of nationalities came to a halt. 

The 1956 upheaval led to the reassessment of the conditions of the nation- ' 

< aiify groups as well. The Hungarian Socialist Workers' Party directed ori 
October 7, 1958 that workers of nationality' background, including university 
graduates, should be employed in areas inhabited by the same- native speakers. 
From 1968 on, interest in nationality problems was resuscitated, asuliustrat'ed 
by the HSWP program declaration iri 1975 which emphasised,, in addition to 
general civic rights, the freedom of contact and cultural Exchange -with the 
nationalities' mofhqr nations: According to the Twelfth Congress of the 
HSWP in March 1,980, a new appSroath to the. problem of nationalities was 
needed. . . • • 

The first neV and striking point was the recognition of the definite 
relationship between the nationalities in Hungary and the Magyars-, who form, 
in their turn, nationalities in the neighboring countries. Then, the "free 
development of> bilingual' and bicultu*ai citizenry on either side of the 'border" 
was stressed as a means towards "the international solution* of the nationality 
problem." The request that a^pears/td lie beloW the surface of the statement is 
a very moderate one' compared with demands voiced during the interwar 
period Mention of the "free development of bilingual and bicultural citizenry** 
reveals the anxiety, that, in one or some of the neighboring countries, the 
official objective may be the production of unilingual and unicultural citizens, 
to the detriment ^f the Native background of the Magyar citizens of those 
countries* ;*In' any case, the nationality question (or father* its satisfactory 
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solution) is presented as a condition "to the deepening friendship and coopera- 
tion** among the peoples of the area. 18 
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and Andrds Krupa, eds\, A II Btk&csabaj nemzetkdzi ntprqjzi nemzetisigkufatd 
konferencia etoadmai (The Papers Read at the Second International Ethrfographic$, ■ 
Nationality-Research Conference at B^kfecsaba) 3 vols. (Budapest and Bekiscsaba: TKfe; 
self-contained Nationalit>^epartmcnt, Ministry of Culture, 1 1 ),* vol . 1 . , "pp. 51 ^ " 
Sec also K6v6g6, Nemzetm^ek, pp. 25 and £9. ^ : . ■ v ^ . ' ' \ ^ 

6 Jinos Manga, "Magyarorszdgr^iovdkok rt (the Slovaks in Huogaty), in Gyui^- 
Ortutay, pp. 21 1-49. See aiso T&asi, Nipi Kultute* "Niprajzi csop<?rtok. H ' *: 

7 Jin Botlk; "Az alfoldi szlovdksdg etnokulturi^ 
t£nyezdi" (The Processes and Factors of the Ethnocukttfai Contwu^p of theSl^vaks ' 
\n the Aifold), in Eperjessy and Krupa, Bikiscsabah vol, .3, pp. ^78- . ' 
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8 See Sindor Baiogh, "Jelcnkori ndpv4ndori&s: Kitelepit£s is iakossdgcsere 
Magyaror&^gon a feiszabadu&s ut&T (A Present-Day Migration of Peoples: Eviction; 
and Population Exchange in Hungary after the LiberStteaMaiftffdris (Hungary: N^/ 
3, 1981),.pp. 24-26. The resultant conflict among the Slovaks in Hungary is discussed in 
Gy^rgy Lkt&r t "A n*pek barats4gierf, a reakcid es a sovinizmus ellen* (For Ae f ' 
Friendship of Peoples: Against Reaction ai>d Chauvinism), in. Tiszataj (Byngaryt No. 
**t, 1981), "pp. 24-30. Also see, for Slovak organizations/schools, etc., in Hungary, 
^Kbv4g6, Nemzetistgek, pp. 60-66, 14247, ' ; ■ 1 ' 

■ " . 

9 Of the substantial related literature on Germans in Hungary, see, for instance, 
Mikl6s Hutterer, "A magyarorsz&gi n&net nepcsopoft M (The German Nationality 
Group in Hungary), in Ortutay, Nipi Kulttira, pp. ^3-1 17; and B&a Belter, A 
Magydrorszdgi ntfmetek rovid tortinete (A Short History of ^Germans in Hungary) 
(Badapcst: Mag veto, 1981), about the first 100 pages, \ 1' 

l0 Belter, Magyarorszdgi, pp, 102-22. After the compromise between Austria and 
Hungary irf 1867, great economic developments followed, particularly shown by the 
growth of industrialization and modernization in Budapest. This reflected itself in the 
changing jole and assimilation of the' Germans of the capital. 

, ' ' * * ■. 

n Sce note 1 above. — :_ — 

l2 Thomas Spira, German-Hungarian Relations and the Swabian Pf0iem: From 
< Kdrotyi to Gombos 1919-1926 (Boulder, CO: East European Quarterly, 19*77). See also 
Belter, Magyarorszdgi, pp. 136-61; and Anthony Komjathy and Rebecca Stockweli, 
German Minorities and the Third Reich: Ethnic Germans- of East "Central Europe 
between^e Wars (New York and London: Holmes and Meier, 1980). . * * * 

^tiSr&t. Tiikovszky, Ungarn wid die deutsche "Voiksgruppenpolitik " 1 9$ 8- 1 945 
(Budapest: Kossuth, 1978). Alsd Johann Weidtein, Schuld des Votksbuntks an 
der Vertreibuhg tier Ungardeutschen: Kritische Unterschungen ungahscher 
Anschutdigurigen (Schorndorf, West Germany: published by the author, 1967); Ldnint 
Tiikovsiky, SS toborzds Magyarorszdgon (SS Recruiting ia. Hungary) (Budapest: 
Kossuth, 1974); Belter, Magyarorszagi, pp. 160-91; Budain£, Erzs^bet H^jdu and P&er 
Ullmann, "Zsdmb&d n£met n£pdaiok M ^German Folksongs of Zs&mbe^k), in Eperjessy 
and Krupa, vqL 3. pp. 526-32. • * 

l4 For a short but very helpfuf account of the history ,and basic data of the 
Hungarian Jewry, see S&ndor Scheiber, "Zsiddk* (Jews) t in Magyar Nipmjzi Lexikon, 
*5 vols. (Budapest: Akad&nia, 1982), voL 5, pp. 632-33. * | 
. * «. 

In Brahani's opinion as well, the Jews* role in Magyarization was most Important. 
Their contribution to the propagation of the Hungarian language and to the spreading 
of Magyar patriotism from about the mid- 1840s appears significant. See Randolph L. 
Braharn, The Politics 'of Genocide: The Holocaust in Hungary, 2 vols. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1981), vol. 1, pp. 7-11, 

. ;%ce Randolph L. Braham, The Hungarian Labor Service System 1939-1945 
< Boulder, CO: Ea$i European Quarterly, 1977), as well as chapter iO of his The Politics 
of Gehocide. vol: r, pp. 285-361. 
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l1 It is difficult to compute the exact number of Jewish survivors in Hungary in 
1946, partly because converts and members of other, churches, but of Jewish origin, 
could not be reached -easily at the time. Besides, there were Hungarian Jews who, having 
been deported during the war, took advantage of resettlement facilities offered by the 
UNRRA instead of returning to Hungary. Compare figures provided by Braham on pp. 
1 143 and 11 46 of The Politics of Genocide, vol. 2, respectively. 

iftjhis section, on cultural and educational developments, is largely based on 
K6vag6's Nemzetisegek a mat Magyar orszagon, which seems to present the latest 
available information on the subject. 
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east central Europe, it contains book reviews, maps, statistics, surveys, laws, decrees* * 
statutory provisions, and published texts. i • 

483. A magyarorszigi nemzeti kisebbs£gekre vonatkoz<6 programmok, torvtny- 
javasJatok, torvenyek rendeietek, 1827-1 920 (Programs, Bills, Acts of Parliaments, 

* and Ordinances on National Minorities in Hungary. 1827-1920). Budapest: Hungarian 
Society for Foreign Affairs, 1922. 43p. 

The items published in the booklet constitute some of the most significant source 
material on the study of nationalities in Hungary between 1&27 and^920. Of the iVjexts 
presented, three are^ relevant in the present context: The Nationality Ordinances of thp 
Hungarian Peopled Republic 1918-1919; The Language Ordinance of 1919, date! 

/ August 21, 1919; and The Provisions of the Peace Treaty of Trianon, June 4, 1920. 
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Tils study contains 8f very useful black-and-white maps, 2 folded color maps, and 
6!. phdtQgraphs. Us 12 chapters discuss such topics as the evolution and present aspects 
of the relief, mineral resources, climate, soils, population and settlement, industry, 
agriculture, and forestry. Most valuable is the excellent regional discussion called 
"Landscape Units of Hungary * Also presented are changes iri the demographic and ' 
economic development of Hungary. . . 

.48$. Telek, Joseph. History of Hungary »d Hungarians, 1848-1977: A Select BibHog- 
rapte/. 2 vols. Hungarian Historicals Studies, no* 1 and 3* Toronto: published by the 
author. Vol. I, 1972 (1.980). vv346p.; vol. 2, 1978 (1981). xvi, 963p. 

m the bibliography lists mainly monographs available in the University of Toronto 
Library, with references to titles in the Library of Congress and the British Museum. 
eMplume 1 r contains: Historical , Perils; General References; General History; 
"jlungarian Civilization and Culture. Volume 2 includes: Historical and Other 
Connected References; Prelude to the European War of 1914-1918 and Background 
r jkdies; European War, 1914-1918, and the Peace Settlement; Inter- War Period, 
$919-1939; World War, 1939*1945, and the Peace Settlement with the Lesser Allies; 
r After World War II; Foreign Relations and General Relations; Geographical and Other 
Related References. 

National Minorities -General Works 
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.* 486. Ats, Erika, comp. la mefcreren Sprachen, mit gemeinsamen Wiilcn: 
Natioaalitatco in der, ungarischen Volksrepublik, Budapest: The Propaganda Bureau 
for Popular Culture on Behalf of the Nationalities Department of the Ministry for 
Culture, 1977. 120p. Photos. Map. . 

The volume constitutes an official description and evaluation of the nationalities in 
Hungary in the 1970s. The publication states that 170,000 German Hungarians were 
expelled from Hungary as a result of the Potsdam Agreement and that about 73,000 
Slovaks left Hungary in the framework of a population exchange with Czechoslovakia 
between 1946 and 1948 t thus reducing the two largest nationalities of post-1945 
Hungary. Another section of the book presents and illustrates the nationality policies of 
the Hungarian state. 

487. Didszegi, Vilmos, ed. Nepi Kuitura-N*pi Tfcsadatem: A Magyar Tudomioyos 
Akadimia Vprajzl K»tat6 Csoportjinak £vkdnyve VH (Folk Culture-Folk Society: 
Yearbook VII, the Ethnographical Research Group of the Hungarian Academy of 

, Sciences). Budapest: A^ad&nia, 1973. 413p. 

One of the most scholarly and most important publications on the subject, this 
volume deals not only with the ethnographical and foikioric aspects of the national- 
ities in Hungary, but also covers^historical and socioeconomic aspects. Some of the 
studies are listed under the names of the contributors. 

488. Eperjessy, Erno, and Krupa, Andrfc, eds. A II Blk&csabai nemzetkori niprajii 
nemzetis^gkutatd konfertneia etogdisai (The Papers Read at the Second International 
Ethnographical* Nationality- Research Conference at B*k£scsaba). 3 vols. Budapest and 
Bikescsaba: The Seif-CofUained Nationality Department, Ministry of .Culture, 198L 

The conference .took place on September 30 through October 2 t 1980. Volume 1 
contains the opening address by the parliamentary representative of the County of 
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Bikes, who emphasized the importance attached to the education of the children in the 
nationality groups in Hungary and* provided statistics of attendance from kindergarten 
to the university level. He also gave details of the "communal houses of culture," tfre 
nationality clubs, and nationality base-centers. 

, 489. Ibierezeg, Fcrenc. Az MSzMP a&^wtfatfgi polittkAjs (The Nationality Policies of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers' Party)7Wdapest: Kossuth, 1976, 87p. 

tf\e ruling party of Hungary, the MSzMP, possesses authority as regards the 
f ormulatidn of nationality Roli&es. The roots of these policies go back to the Hungarian 
Communist party's program declaration of October 2, 1944, which promised major 
improvements in the field of nationality relations. Important ^decisions affecting 
principles and practice in nationality work were made in 1958. It was 10 years later that 
this work was significantly broadened and made more active. 

* 

490. Junghann, Otto. National Minorities in Europe. New York: Covici-Friede 
Publishers, 1932/ I2!p. ■ < 

* T he provisions of the Treaty of Trianon, !92$rsecured protection for Hungary's 
rpinorities, which comprised at that time, in descending order, Germans, Jews, Slovaks, 
_ Croats, Tfcomaij^s, and Serbs. Although measures were passed in 1919 and 1923, they 
were reported by the author- as not having been carried out by 1930J The German 
minority had no schools with German as the language of instruction. 1 

\ ./ 

491. Kir^Iy, B&a K„ Pastor, Peter, 'and Sanders, Ivan, eds. War and Society in feast 
Central Europe. Vol. VI: Essays on World War I: Total War and Peacemaking. A Case 
Study on Trianon. Social Science Monographs. Brooklyn, NY; Brooklyn College Press, 
1982. ix, 678p. Distributed by Columbia University Press, 

Several of the 32 essays, written by different authors from diffeVent perspectives, 
present and aqaiyze statistical and other d^Ca on national minorities in Hungary and the 
successor states before and after the signing of the Treaty of Trianon in 1920, The 
. volume contains a bibliographical ind^x, a gazetteer, a list of maps ^nd charts, and a list 
of contributors. 

\ ' . 

492. K6sa, L^szio. "Thirty Years of Ethnographic Research afnong the Minority 
proups Living in Hungary (1945- 1974). * Acta Ethnographica Scientarum Hungaricae 
24:3-4 (1975): 231-46. 

I While before 1920 only about one-half of .HimgaryV population was Hungarian, 
truncated Hungary emerging after World War I was an overwhelmingly national state 
surrounded by other new "multinational states. After 1945 the situation changed 
significantTyr-Thc-£j^Ision t in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement, of a large 
segment of the German population of the country, the exchange of Slovaks for Magyars 
in Slovakia* and the deterioration of the relationship with Yugoslavia resulted in 
distrust and uncertainty. In due course, however, complete political, cultural, and 
national equality for the remaining national minorities was incorporated into the 
constitution. National minority departments set up in the Hungarian Ethnographic 
Society and later in the Ministry of Culture and Education served to emphasize the 
importance of minorities, t 
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493. Kovics, Agnes, "idcgcn nyelvii sztereotipiSk, mond6ka- 6s daibet&ek anyanyelvi 
prdzai n£pkoit£si szovegekben" (Foreign Language Stereotypes, Speech: and Song- 
Inscrtions in Native-Language Texts of Folk Poetry). In Sipi Kuitun^N*pi 
Tirsadalom: A Magyar Tudominyos ^kad&nia Niprajzt Kutat4 Csoportjinak 
tvkbnyve VII (Folk Culture-Folk Society: Yearbook VII. The Ethnographical Research 
Group of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences)* edited by Vilmos Didszegi. Budapest: 
Akad^mia, 1973. 413p. 

There are many village communities in Hungary that are bilingual and trilingual. In 
their oral poetry, and in other forms of expression, including song, texts often occur in 
the language or languages of the foreign-speaking population elements. In the author's^ 
opinion, local folk poetry and folk songs, instead of degenerating, will be enriched with 
many "stylistic instruments." An appendix of some four pages contains texts with 
foreign-language insertions. 

494., Kovdes", Eridre. Szemben a tdrtineferamef: 4 nemzetteep k£rd£s a rtgi 
M*gy*rorosz*gon (Facing History: The Nationality, Problem ia Hungary of Old). 
Budapest: Magvetd, 1977. 555p. ^: •< - ' - V ' > ^ • 

This is' one of the best stutfics on the subject. While the larger portsoo^f the book 
treats topics of nationality history in pre-i9IS Hungary, it . incorporates valuable 
discussions on such aspects as "the concept of nation,* "the emergence of national 
consciousness," "nation^ character naiioi^ .bctOiigiijg. n : and ^Hl^SSat^ttl^^t^ 
Most valuable are the chajrfetf ?^arion»^ W ^ 

<\ ■ " - ' 

4?$* JC6vi^,;?0^ (Minority-NationaHties). Budapest: 

>;> ^ '^Jh>ertolibhal usage of the terms Minority** and ^nationality" and such related 
" matters as the processes of the socialization of minorities are utilized to explain the huge 
decline in the numbers of minority populations in Hungary and the neighboring 
countries- The^minprity-nationaiity* designation is extended by the author to cover 
immigrants and those who are referred to in English-speaking countries as "ethnic 
groups." A short survey of the nationalities in Hungary in 1970 and of their legal and' 
cultural circumstances is appended. 

4%. K6vdg6, 1,4szI6. "Nationaiitatenfragc und Nationalit&tcnpolitik in Ungarn.^^r, 
Donauraum 25:3 (1980): 92-104. 

The study deals wiih the impact of such developments as the expulsion of certain 
categories of Germans from Hungary (1946-1949) and the population exchange between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia in th* late 1940s. Impressive data are provided on 
nationality schooling, libraries, museums, and culture. 

497. KovigcC Lhzid. Nemzetis^ek a mai Magyarorszagon (Nationalities in Today's 
Hungary). Budapest: Kossuth, 1981. 189p. 

A categorization of the various nationalities of the country showS their areas, 
'origins, densities of population, and relationships to the successive Hungarian 
governments. Further topics discussed include the formation of socialist nationality 
policies, laws and regulations into action, their socioeconomic circumstances, the 
nationality languages and cultures, and the apparent clash between the legal expectation 
and the objective fact that nationalities are very strongly tied to another state through 
their bioo<f relationship, language, culture, and past. f The appendix includes 13 
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statistical tables and the text of a statement of the Cultural Ministry (1972) defining the 
education objectives for nationality instruction. * 

498. Macartney, C. A. Hungary and Her Successors: the Treaty of Trianon and lts# 
Consequences 1919-1937. London: Oxford University Press, 1968 (1937), 504p. 

The main objective of the volume was the consideration of the problems of the 
treaty's revision* Besides the heavy emphasis on the discussion of national minorities in 
thefcurgenland, Slovakia,. Ruthenia, Transylvania, Croatia, the Vojvodina, Fium'e, and. 
Hungary, each country, or area, is consjrfft$l tfrohi the viewpoint of its geography/ 
population, history, economy, culture, ar$eduoatk>n, as well as j>o!itical conditions. 

'„;&*?x v?-; '/V > 

c 499. Mindics, Mihily. "A nenizfeti kon^e^szi^ok ut&n (After the Nationality 
Conventions). Pedagogical Review 4 (1979): 55238. 

Discussions^ the conventions, in" November 1^978, of the associations of (he 
German, Slovak, south-Slav, and Romanian nationalities in Hungary included thte 
fostering of nationality appreciation of the native ' tongues and their traditions, the 
associations were keen to assist in fulfilling the respective plans of the Instruction and 
Culture ministries with explanatory work in their nationality areas. The training of 
German, Croatian, Serbian, Slovene, Slovak, and Romanian teachers was proceeding 
with the help of the neighboring socialist states. 

>500. Volgyes. I van. "Legitimacy and Modernization: Nationality and Nationalism in 
Hungary and Transylvania," In The Politics of Ethnicity in Eastern Europe, cdjted by 
George Klein and Milan* J. Reban, pp. 127*46. East European Monograj)hs,^ : ; 
Series in Issue Studies. 2. Boulder, CO: East European Maflogri^tis; * 
by Columbia University Press. v ' ' , . -r^ fr' 

Volgyes attempts 'to provide an example for the erystaftiza^ 
definitions for Ration, ^"nationality," and^atitfrtifism* b^ 

major catastrophes in Hungary's past tfhich were followed by sweeping ethnocuitural 
changes. The latest sugh event, the Second World War, entailed the reduction gf 

^Hungary's minority population by 170,000 ethnic Germans and 73,273 Slovaks. 

* Hungary's minority'policies guaranteed primary instruction in nationality langues; some 
400 primary schools listed the nationality mother tongue as a school subject, with the 
rest of the instruction in Hungarian. Several secondary schools, opportunities for 
kindergarten, nursery school, and primary teachers, and university training were 
available. ' . 

Germans - ' 9 



501. Bciler, SJcIa. A magyarors/jgi n&netek rovid tortenete (A Short History of 
Gersnajjs in "Hungary). Budapest: Magvcto, 1981. 2l2p. 

/SJfer a discussion of the settling of Germans in Hungary and their contributions, 
lour chapters J|p allotted to the 1840s, It was not until 1918 that a large movement 
(Brandsch) wa^fbrmed Tor full autonomy, which was indeed granted by the Berinkey 
government in January 1919. After the collapse of the republic, Jakob Bleyer, the head 
of the German group, was appointed minister for national minorities. While the 
discussion ends with 1945, a short "Prospects'* refers to development thereafter. 
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502. Frey, Kathcrine Stengcr. The Danube Swabians: A People with Portable Roots. 

Belleville, On*,: Mika Publishing Company, 1982. I72p. \ 
* A shojl account' of the Swabian migration is followed by historiqal surveys of the 

settling, lifestyles, anc^ post- 1945 decline of Swabian settlements in Romania and 
Yugoslavia. The traditional attitude of Magy&r-Swabianisrn in Hungary gave way in the 
late 1930s to the pro-Nazi movement among younger Swabians. More than half of 
Hungary*s Swabians*were expelled. ^ 

503, Hajdu, ianos, m KToth, Mia C. Dcr Volksbund ut Ungara. Budapest: 
Panjionia, 19^83 p. - />- 

The booklet sets out to show how the Volksbuftd of Germafts in Hungary gradually 
became an agency of -national-socialist Germany with the task of channelling the 
minority's hb man- and economic rfesou^csJowards the waging of total war.. . w 

* 504. Hutterer, MikkSs. "A magyarorszdgi n&net n£pcsoport" (The German 
Nationality . Group in Hungary). In Kultur*-N£pi T&rsadaiom: A Magyar 

Tudonninyos Akadfenia N6prajzi Kutatd Opportjinak Evkonyve VII (Folk Culture- 
Folk Society: Yearbook VII, the Ethnographical Research Group of Hungarian 
Academy of "Sciences), edited by ViimoS Di6s2egi, pp. 93-117. Budapest: Akademia, 
IS73. 413p, 

In this weli^documenicd study, the author discusses his subject from three 
different, yet connected viewpoints^ The treatment of the history of the three stages of 
the "Great Swabian Immigration** in the eighteenth century is followed by thfe crystalli- 
zation of the successive levels « the gradual fusion of the various German tribal 
Elements, first into ethnic communities, then into regional groupings. In t£e part 
"Settlement Geography,** the scatter- and bloc-settlements of the German populatibn in 
Hungary are located and discussed. The final segment of the study records the 
landmarks in the progress of the nationality in recent years. 

505. .. Manherz, K&roiy. "A nyelvt v£it£s folyamata a nyugat-magyarorszigi 
n£metekn£r (The Process of Language Switching among Germans in Western 
Hungary). In Nemzetkozi ntpraj?! . nemzetis£gkutat6 konferencia (International 
Ethnographical Conference on Nationality Studies), pp. 212-25. B£k&csaba, October 
28-3lVt975. Budapest: Hungarian Ethnographical Society, 1976. 

The^camination (jf speech development 'in three German nationality groupings in 
western Hungary shows three successive stages in the process potentially leading 
towards a switch in favor of Hungarian. In the first instance, only words referring to 
things novel of unknown to the speakers were taken over from the Hungarian. At the 
next stage (during the nineteenth century) Hungarian was substituting German as the 
literary language in the urban areas. In more recent years, rural areas as well have been 
penetrated by Hungarian, not excepting the common idiom either. , 

506. Manherz, Karl. Spraehgeographie und Sprachsoziologie der deutschen 
Mundarten in Westuugant. Budapest: Akadfenia, 1977. 1 89p. 90 language-geographical 
maps + 3 iilus. 

In the years since the Second World War, much work has been done in the field of 
language-geography. Part of this effort has been the mapping of the German dialects in 
three western counta^- of Hungary as well as the study of their historical voice- 
geographies and the peculiarities of their word-geographies.. Finally, ,the language- 
sociological part shows the differences between the contrasting developments of the 
language provinces used by such social layers as peasants, tradesmen, and the literati. 
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507. Mrnid, Josip. Nemd a backoj a drugam svetskon^nitu (The Germans of Bifcska 
'during the Second World War). Nov* Sad: Institut za izucavanje, istorije Vojvodine 

, (Research Institute for the History of Vojvodina), 1974. 385p. 

Jhe author's source material in German, Serbian, and Hungarian, collected in the 
archives of Yugoslavia; Hungary, and West Germany, forms a broad basis for the 
thorough understanding of the history of the Bdcska Germans during the Second World 
War. 

508. Paikcrt, G. C. The Danube Swabians: German Populations in Hungafy, 

- Rumania and Yugoslavia and Hitler's Impact on Their Patterns. Studies in Social Life, 
X, edited by Gunther ]8eyer. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1967. 324p. 

The author makes a point of stating that the Swabiaps in the Danube Basin had 
' always been constructive and that oniyjn the decade starting in 1935 did they adopt "a 
negative position toward the state in which they lived; and an enthusiastic, 
4 unscrupulous support of Nazism.** The Swabian leaders, almost as a gjoup, had vested 
interest in the success of the Reich. * * * 

509. Paikert; G. C. The German Exodus: A Setective Shidy on the Post-Worid-War- 
II Expulsion of German Populations and Its Effects. Publications of the Research 
Group for European Migration Problems, XII. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1962. 
97p. 

This is a study about the moiives for and <he circumstances' of the eipulsion of 
Germans from cast central Europe, including Hungary. 

510. Schieder, Theodor, ed. The Fate of Germans in Hungary: A Selection and 
Translation. Dokumentation der Vertreibung der Dcutschen aus Ost-Mittekuropa, 

Band II. Bonn: Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees and War Victims, 1961 . 214p. 

The work consists of an introductory description and documents. Detailed 
consideration is giveh to the expulsion and the fate of Germans in Hungary. Nineteen 
eyewitness accounts and recollections illustrate the sufferings of Hungarian Germans^ 

- and the changes in their lives towards and after the end of the Second World War. 

511. Schmaistieg, William R., and Magner, Thomas F,, eds. Sociolinguistic Problems 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania ami Yugoslavia. Columbus, OH: Slavica 
Publishers, 1978. 503p, Maps. Tables. 

The contributions of Conrad C. Reining and Bel a C. Maday are of interest to 
Hungarianists. Based on a yearlong field work project in a German-speaking village in 
south-central Hungary, Reining approaches the problem of ethnic identity on the 
microfevef. Maday states tSat "it is widely believed that the principle of arte ethnic 
group, one language or one'nation, reinforces cohesion, while multjlinguaiism weakens 
attachment, loyaIty r and. conformity, H The basic effort of most east European 
governments is toward assimilating their minorities into a cohesive^onocultural, and 
monolingual nation-state. 

512. Spira, Thomas. German-Hungarian Relations and the Swabian Problem; From 
K&rolyi to Combos 1919-1926. East European Monographs, no. 25. Bouider, CO: East' 
European Quarterly, 1977. 382p. Distributed by Columbia University press. 

The author provides more in this hook than the title indicates, since the three 
introductory chapters cover "Hungary's 1 Minority Policy before World War f t M 
"Minorities 'Conciliated'^ Education and Cultural Policy 1918-1919," and "The Early 
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Horthy Era: Swabiam, Austrians and Germans -The Seeds of a Dilemma (191 9- 1922)." 
The remaining chapters deal with historical surveys of the difficulties between the 
Magyars and the Swabianv the latter being the largest andjnost vocal minority 
remaining in Triamon Hungary. % ^ 

" 513. Tiikovszky, L6rant. Ez volt a Volksbund: A nemet oepscsoportpoUtika es 
Magyaroroszag 1938-1945 (Such Was the Volksbund: The German People's Group N 
Politics and- Hungary 1938-1945). Budapest: Kossuth, "1978. 424p. German edition: 
v, Ungarn und die deutsehe "Voiksgruppenpoiitik" 1938-1945. Cologne and. Vienna: 
Bohiau Verlag, 198l^J70p. ' * • , - 

By the mid- 1930s, a trend had developed in Germany which referred to Germans 
living in countries other than Germany as Volksdeutsche, who formed Votksgruppen 
rather than national minorities and were entitled to Volksgruppenautonomie. By 'the 
• fail of 1938, the Swabians in Hungary succeeded in establishing the Vatksbjmd. Almost 
. - one-fourth of the Swabian population in Hungary in 1942-1943 were members of the 
Volksbund, and large numbers-joined the SS either as draftees or as volunteers,. 

* t 

» 

514. Tiikovszky, Lor&it. SS toborzas Magyarorszagon (SS Recruiting- in Hungary). 
Budapest: Kossuth, 1974. 193p. • • 

The SS, havirig been set up as the defensive-organization of the National Socialist 
party, became a second army in Germany. The consequence for the German nationality 
groups in Hungary of theif closer association with the Reich was the possibility fcrthe 
SS to carry onj-ecrutting infhree successive waves among' the German minority, yfelding 

20,000 recruits. * / 

> • . - i 

• ' 515. Weidlein. * Johann.- Schicksalsjahre der Ungardeulichen: yDie ' ungarische 
Wendung, Ostdeutsche Beitrage aus dem Gottinger Arbeitskreis, Band U. Wurzburg: 
Hoizner Verlag, 1957. 164p. • / * 

• This is an early version of the author's perspective of the histoncal developments in 
Hungary, ending in the expulsion of a great/many Germans. Interest centers on the 
causes and legal preparation for the^expuiaOn of Germans from Hungary. Weidlein 
argues that the reference to Hungarian Germans in the Potsdam Agreement was 
•inserted "at the request of Budapest . 

/ ■ 

516. Weidlein, Johann. Geschichte der Ungardeutschen in Dokumenten 1930-1950. 

Schorndorf, West Germany: published by the author, 1959. 408p. 

Of*the 42 items of the documentation, 8 refer to the final struggles of Jak6b Bleyen 
17 pieces illustrate the fight for the "annihilation" of the Germans in Hungary. Another 
8 items document the conflict aW the establishment of the Volksbund, the question of 
Magyarizatton. and the impact of Stalingrad on the Germans in Hungary. Nine of the 
documents are connected with the-artual expulsion. , 

517. Weidlein, johan9.,.^hB«fde* # 0,ksbuattes an der Vertreibung der 
JUnaMd«»irt^Krllfeciie tf^er^uiigM^tig^iseiier AnSebuidigungen. Schorndorf, 

Wff^f|vi^GetnSn^ ; p l^p- 

' • ' In an effort to rectify or refute the findings of Hungarian authors concerning the 
causes and circumstances of the expulsion of Hungarian Germans between 1946 and 
1948, Weidlein presents his own perspectives not only on the subject matter but on 
writers, scholars, and politftans who were actually involved. 
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518. Weidicin. Johann. Judisches and deutsches Sehtcksal in Uagarn tinier dem 
gtekheo Unstera. Schomdorf, West Germany: published by the author, 1969. 84p. 

Weidlein attempts to prove that 'Hungarian politics were, particularly from 1919, 
on, directed by a Turanian movement whos£ "Asiatic" racialism was actually 
responsible tor the destruction of both the Jews and the Germans in Hungary. 

519. Weidlein, Johann. Der madjar&che Rassennstionatisinus: Dokumente zur 
ungarischen Geislesgeschfchte ira 20. Jahrhundcrt. Schomdorf, West Germany: 
published by the author, 1961. 132p. '. m 

The hypothesis, for the testing of which "evidence* is provided by the author, is 
that not only the tragedies of the Jews and the Germans in Hungary towards and after 
the end c*f the Second Wo^Id* War* but a|so the devastation and collapse of the country 
itself, were due to linguistic and racial nationalism on the part of the Magyars-. 

520. Weidlein* Johann. Pannonlca: Ausgcwahhe Abhandhmgea and Aufsitze zur 
Sprach- and Gescbfchtsforscbung der Donauscbwabeft sod der Madjarea. Schomdorf, 
West Germany: published by the author, 19f9. viii, 428p. 

This volume contains 40 papers that -were previously published in books and 
periodicals. Six of these deal with the earlier history q£ Hungary and the Germans in 
Hungary. Seventeen discuss the linguistic dialects of Danube Swabians. Thirteen ait 
^ about the impact of Magyar nationalism on Germans in Hungary, and the"Yemaining 
four treat German education * n Hungary and the image of Germans £$&ented in 
Magyar schools. 

' Jews 



General Reference Material and Sources 

521 . Braham, Randolph L., ed. The Destruction of Hungarian Jewry: A Documen- 
tary Account. 2 vols. New York: Pro Arte for the^Worfd Federation of Hungarian 
Jews, 1963. Vol. I, 416p^voI. II, 555p. 

This extensive documentary collection has reproduced ^xact copies of German and 
other records dealing with the Holocaust in Hungary. The first volume deals with the 
period from September 1940 through March 19 f 1944, when the Germans officially v 
occupied Hungary; 'while the second volume covers the period through April .4, 1945* It 
was during this latter period that most Hungarian Jews lost their lives. 

522. Braham, Randolph L. The Hungarian Jewish Catastrophe: A Selected and 
Annotated Bibliography. Yad Washem Martyrs' and Heroes' Memorial Authority, 
Jerusalem, and YIVQ Instilute for Jewish Research, New York. Joint Documentary 
Projects. Bibliographical Series no. 4. 'New York, 1962. 86p. 

The publication lists 732 items - pahiphlets, books, articles — in various languages 
dealing with the Holocaust, its background, and the aftermath. This source may be 
supplemented by the author's Destruction of Hungarian Jewry. 

523: Monuments Hungariae-Judaka. Budapestini, J 903- . 

This is important collection of documents from public and private archives 
illustrating the^^tory of the Jews in Hungary — their iegai status, relations with the 
non- Jewish population and authorities, economic activities, etc. Nine volumes, * 
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covering the period 1092 to it 60, appeared before 1966. Between 1903 and 1938, the 
work was published by the Hungarian Jewish Literary. Society (Izraelita magyar 
irodalmi tirsulat), and from 1959 by the Central Board of the Jewish Communities in 
Hungary (Magyar izraeiitak orsz^gos kipviselete) under the editorship of Alexander 
Scheiber. Hungarian title: Magyar-zsido oklevdlt&; * . 

524. Uj «et: a magyar izraelitik Ig pja (Npw Lift?: The Journal of Hungarian Jewry). 
1945"- . Budapest. Fortnightly. . , 

This is the organ of the Central Board of Jewish Communities, andhhe only Jewish 
periodical published in postwar Hungary. 

525., Vidirat a Nicismus Elleu: Dokumentumok a Msjgyarorszigi Zsid6uidtizes 
Tortfcnettticzilndictnient against Nazism: Documents to the History of the Persecution 1 
of Jews in Hungary). Vo£ I. 1944 rairrius 19-1944 mijas 15. A nimet megsz*Uist6i a 
deportiiis megkexdfeeig. Edited ^y Ilona Benoschofsky and Elck Karsai. Budiapest: A 
Magyar Israeiit&k Orszigos Kgpviseiete Kiadisa, 1958. 379p. 

This is a collection of documents drawn from German and Hungarian joules on 
the devefopn^ent anfi implementation of the Nazi program to deport Hungary's Jewish 
population to concentration camps. The 170 documents deal with the ^period from 
March 19 to May ,15, 1944. ' * 

Monographs 

526. Braham, Randolph L. t ed. Hungarian-Jewish Studies. 2 vols. New York: World 
Federation of Hungarian Jews, 1966. 

A collection of studies by experts on Hungary dealing with the history of thq Jews 
ia Hungary, their extermination during the last years of the Second World War, and the 
present situation of the survivors. Bibliography. 

527. Braham, Randolph L. The Politics of Genocide: The Holocaust in Hungary. 

2 vols. New York: Columbia University Press, 1981 . Vol. 1 : xiii t 594p.; vol. 2^ xii, 674p. 
Figures. Maps. Photographs. 

At the time of the Gejman occupation of Hungary on March 19, 1944, 825,000 
'Jews lived there. Within four months, a relatively small band of Germans had 
manipulated the Hungarian police and state administration into shipping almost half a 
million Jews to Auschwitz, where most were promptly killed. A quarter of a million 
Budapest Jews were saved from deportation by Regent Horthy early in July *^44^ut 
after his replacement by a Fascist regime on October 15, Hungarian Nazi te flH Bfcs 
slaughtered about 60,000 more Jews, mainly in the capital. By the end of thrwir, 
564,507 Hungarian Jews had been murdered. 

528. Braham, Randolph L. The Hungarian Labor Service System, 1939- 194S. East 
European Monographs, no, 31. Boulder, CO: East European Quarterly, 1977. x, 159p. 
Distributed by Columbia University Press. 

This is a detailed history of the auxiliary labor service into which Hungarian Jews 
were ^compelled during the Second World War. Hungary's treatment of Jews 
throughout the war was as contradictory as the entire participation of Hungary in 
World War II. Braham demonstrates conclusively that non- Jewish Hungarians, at least, 
cannot completely escape a measure of blame for the catastrophe which befell their 
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Jewish compatriots. At the same time, he points out that at least some conscience- 
stricken Hungarian military officers and democratic-minded politicians did try, 
however feebly and unsuccessfully, to alleviate the lot of the Jfcwish iabor servicemen. 

$29. Handler, Andrew, cd. and trans* The Holocaust in Hungary: As Anthology of 
Jewish Response. University, AL: University of Alabama Press, 1982. I62p. 

This is a collection of memoir accounts and essays by Hungarian Jews who 
survived the Holocaust. Most of the accounts were written originally in Magyar, and 
provide a valuable personal insight into the catastrophe in that nation. The book 
contains a good historical overview of the Holocaust there* and has an excellent 
segment of bibliographical notes. k v_ 

r 

530. The Jews of Hungary: Survey of Their History and Postwar Situation. New 

York: Institute of Jewish Affairs, World Jewish Congress, 1952. 22p. 

A brief outline of the Jews' situation in Hungary during the period of liberation 
(1945-1948) and the consolidation of the Communist' regime (1948-1952). It deals with 
the effect of political changes on Jewish life and is based on information from the 
Hungarian Jewish periodical Uj 4tet (New Life) and from Western periodicals. 

531 . »Katzburg, Nathaniel. Hungary and the Jews: Policy and Legislation, 1920-1943. 

Ramat-Gan: Bar- Han University Press, 1981. 299p. „ 

This is a history of Hungary's Jewish minority and its altered status after the Treaty 
of Trianon. Beginning with the White Terror that followed Beta Kun's brief reign, the 
author traces growing pressure by right-wing forces in Hungary, particularly after 1933, 
to find legal ways to eliminate Jews from a prominent role in Hungary's economic and 
social life. The work covers the implementation of the first two Jewish laws, and 
discusses other anti-Semitic legislation between 19i5 and 1943. A collection of 
documents is appended. 

532. Lambert, Gilles. Operation Hazaiab. Translated by Robert Bullen and Rosette 
Let ef Her. Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs-MerrillCo., 1974. xi, 23Sp. 

This book relates the stor$ of the courageous and desperate Jewish resistance 
movement, organized In Budapest, Hungary in 1944 by young Zionists, which helped 
save tens of thousands of Jewish lives in the face of the awesome and efficient death 
machine commanded by Adolf Eichmann. With forged documents, members of the 
resistance released condemned Jews from prison or from trains heading fot death camps 
and guided escapees over borders. 

533. L£vai, Jeno. Eichmann in Hungary: Documents. Budapest: Pannonia Press, 
1961. 294p. 

This is an extensive historical and documentary study Of the role of Adolf 
Eichmann in the scheme to^deport Hungary's Jews to death camps elsewhere in Europe. 
It covers German plans for the "Final Solution** &nd the place of Hungary in this 
scheme, ft also discusses the implementation of thesd policies as w$ii as Eichmann's 
efforts to trade Jewish lives for war materials. The latter third of the volume is a 
documentary appendix. 

534. L6vai f Jenb. Fekete konyv a Magyar Zsidosig Szenved&cirdi (Black Book of the 
Suffering of Hungarian Jews). Budapest: Officina, 1946. 319p. 
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An excellent official history of Hungarian Jewry from 1933 to 1945. ^investigates 
the impact of growing anti-Semitism in Europe and Hungary on the Jewish community 
after 1933. The core? of the work, however, deals with the period after March 1944, 
When German forces occupied Hyngary and began to implement a deportation scheme 
designed to eradicate the nation's Jewish population* 

»" ■ 

535. Livai, Jeno. Zsiddsors Magyarorszigon (The fate of Jews in Hungary). „ 
* Budapest: Magyar TSka, 1948. 479p. 

This study contains a detailed history of the Hungarian Jewish community from 
1933 to 1945 1 with emphasis on the later years. The documents are drawn from German, 
Hungarian, and Jewish sources, - * 

536. Moskovits, # Aron. Jewish Education in Hungary (1848-1948). New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company, n.d. 35ip. 

This survey traces the continual struggle to maintain a separate Jewish educational 
system and to keep Jewish religious and cultural traditions alive. The author concludes 
that it was the divisions between the Orthodox and other Jewish groups that destroyed > 

Hungarian Jewry's educational system. An excellent bibliography is appended^ 4 

- * • 4 < * 

537. Patai, Jdzsef. Hare a zsid6 kulturA&t (Struggle for Jewish Culture). Budapest: 
Mult 6s Jovo Jubileumi $iadAs f 1936. 317p> - 

. The subject of this study is Jewish culture and religion in Hungary in relation to m 
assimilation and Magyari^ation over the past century. It also deals with Hungarian anti- 
Semitic reaction to the growing economic strength of Hungary^ Jews. 

538. Schickcrt, Klaus. Die Judenfrage in Ung*ra. Essen: Essener Veriagsanstait; 1937. 
194p. 

The study focuses on Jewish assimilation and anti-Semitism in Hungary over the 
past century. It traces the early history of Hungarian Jewry, and studies the impact of 
Jewish emancipation on the economic and social status of the Jewish community 
vis-ihvis Hungary's ruling class. The book ends with a look at Hungarian anti-Semitism. 
Bibliography. 

Romanians 

539. Kov&cs, Agnes. "A magyarorszdgi rom&n mesemonddk" (Romanian Storytellers 
in Hungary). In Epcrjessy and Krupa, eds. Sec ertfry 4S8. Vol. 3, pp. 579-89. 

In order to assist members of the Romanian minority in keeping their native 
culture, teachers and researchers with Romanian backgrounds are trained at the high 
school in Gyula, the Teachers' Training College in Szeged, and the universities of 
Budapest and Debrecen. The weekly Foaia Noastra makes its contribution to the same 
purpose by keeping its readers abreast of Romanian-related news. 

540. Turza, Maria. A V*$*rheiyi Tal*ikoz6 (The Meeting at V£s£rheiy). Bucharest: 
Political Publishers, 1977. 259p. 

Not unlike the celebration of the Ides of March, 1937, in Budapest, the meeting at 
V&sdrljjrfy, in Transylvania (now Romania), on October 2-4 of the same year signified 
the gathering together of opposition to national socialism. Mdst of the leaders and 
intellectuals of the Magyar minority were present, and they were eager to join forces in 
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the spirit of a "Popular Front. " Their Hitvallds (Declaration of Adherence) called for 
cooperation of the naiiohaiities, with particular reference to the Romanians and the 
Magyars. The author of the book suggests that early representatives of the radical Left 
were in attendance atV&irhely. K ~ t 

\ Slovaks .. ' \ - 

_ i 

* 

541. Chmeiar, Josef. National Minorities in Central Europe. Prague: Orbis, 1937. 
106p. Map. r\ \ 

The chapter on Hungary (pp. 56-64) criticizes the government for aiming at 
denationalization, which caused a steep decline between 1920 and 1930 in the number of 
nationalities, and for its treating minorities as "groups of citizens speaking another 
language ... from whom Magyar patriotism is^demanded.* The schools available, 
particularly to the Slovak minority, are described as insufficient. ^ 

542.. Gyivics&n, Anna. "Activities of the Democratic Association of Slovaks in 
Hungary, 1956-1968." In Spolocny osud-spipok>c» cesta: uhst prfslusaikov 
stovenskej nirodnosli v robotnkkych a rol*akkycfa hsutiach 19. a 20. storou^ na uiemi 
mad'arska (sfcidfe) (Common De$tiny - Common Approach: The Participation of 
Slovaks of Hungary in National Labor find Peasant Movements Swing the Nineteenth • 
and Twentieth Centuries. Studies), edited by Imre Po&nyi Budapest: School 
Textboook Publishers, 1980. 186p* 

The author covers not only the period 1 956- 1 968, but also the years after 1948. She 
draws attention to the fact that the association in the 1950s was almost completely 
% restricted to cultural matters had not active to any important social or political extent, 
even if that would have been of great momentum in the socialist reorganization of 
agriculture. The author also reveals noncompliance with several party decisions after, 
1957 concerning the strengthening of the nationality associations 9 political and social 
activities, and their expansion within the framework of the Patriotic People's Front. 

543. PolAnyi;- Imre, id. Spolocny osud - spolocna . cesta: ucast prfslusaikov 
siovenskej n&rodnosti v robotnkkych a roPnickych hnutiach 19* s 20* storouci na uzemf 
mad'arska (stadic) (Common Destiny — Commoh Approach: The Participation of 
Slovaks of Hungary in National Labor and Peasant Movements during the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. Studies). Budapest: School Textbook Publishers, 1980. }86p. 

The volume is the first of a series published on behalf of the Slovak Democratic 
Association ii^ Hungary and constitutes the result of a very useful initiative. The 
association wishes to recount the story of the 'Magyars* and Slovaks* centuries-long 
^coexistence and common struggles. The six studies folldw in chronological sequence of 
their respective subject matter, covering the period from about 1830unjirmodern times. 
Summaries in Hungarian and German are included. 7 

544. Sweton, Jan. Die Siowaken in Ungarn: Bdtrag zur Frage des stat&tiscben 
Madjgri^eren. Bratislava: Verlag SlowaJdsche Rundschau, 1943. 2Q8p. 

Sweton, a researcher in the Slpvak Foreign Studies institutp, Bratislava; contends 
on the basis of comparative statistical studies of several censuses that the number of 
Slovaks in Hungary was actually much greater than reported in official Hungarian 
publications. 

2„Q • ■ ' 
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545. Tilkovszky, LdrAnU Jiiis* Stoveasko ¥ rokocb 1938-1945 (Southern Slovakia, 
1938-1945). Bratisiava: Vydavaterstvo Siovcnskej Akaddmie Vied, 1972. 2I9p. 
(Summaries in Russian and German). 

This Hungarian socialist interpretation of the seven-year history of southern 
Slovakia under Hungarian rule first points out how Germany could take advantage of 
the iess-than-satisfactory state of Czechoslovakia's minority affairs in turning Ihe 
parties to the conflict into satellites. Other chapters deal with th^unfavorablc effects of 1 
prevailing socioeconomic conditions and negative governmental attitudes toward 
reform. * . 

Ukrainians 

■ " > , 

546. Magocsi, Paul Robert. TTje Shaping of t National Identity: Subcarpathian Rfas\ 
184S-1948. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978. xiii, 640p. * 

See entry 414 for annotation. The author also discusses Hungary's policy in 
Carpatho-Ukraine during the years 1849-1944. 

547. Markus, Vasyl. "Carpatho-Ukrainc under Hungarian Occupation." Ukrainian 
Quarterly.X:2 (Summer 1956): 252-56. 

"The author details the policy of Magyarization by the Hungarian government in the 
Carpatho-Ukraine during the period 1939-1944. 

I South Slavs 

548. Buzisi, J&nos. Az tJJvidfltl "Riraria* (The Raid at Ujvid6k). Budapest: Kossuth 
Pushers, 1963. 125p. 

One of the actions connected with the "pacification** of territories restored to 
Hungary during the Second World War was the "raid* at Ujviddk. In January 1942, 
when an armed group of 3<Mp Opened fire on Hungarian soldiers and gendarmes* not 
only was the group wiped out, but many of the population of the area who had failed to 
report the group and had provided them with food were killed. In the course of anti- 
partisan saids, everyone's, identity was checked and those found to be suspect were shot. 
The official enquiry into the deaths of more than 3,000 personslailed to resuitin the 
punishment of the guilty officers. 

549. Maucec, Joze, and Novak, Vilko. Slovensko Potabje (Slovene Porabje)., 
Ljubljana: Siovcnski knjizni zavod OF, 1945. 31p. Map. 

The booklet covers the geography, history, language, and customs of Porabje, the 
Slovene-inhabited area along the Raba River in Hungary. It includes data by townships 
from Hungarian censuses of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1921. The Slovene minority in the 
•Radkersburg/RadgOna area iij thelAustrian province of Styria is also treated. 

550. Miklavc, ^Janja, and* Olas, Ludvik. "Sociainogeografska analiza slovcnskega* 
Porabja na Madzarskeni n (A, Socio-geo graphic Analysis of the Slovene Porabje in 
Hungary). Razprave in gradivo 9-10 (1979): 137-48. 

The essay analyzes demographic growth as well as the industrial and educational 
structure of the population in the Slovene-inhabited Porabje area o$ Hungary. Due to 
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isolation from main transportation arteries, the area has not participated in the overall 
economic development, with resulting depopulation, population aging, and poor 
educational structure. * 

551. Mukicsni, Kozar Maria. H A magyarorszdgi sziovenek n^prajzi vizsg&lat&na mai 
heiyzete £s eredmdnycir^ek osszegezfce (The Present-Day Position of the 
Ethnographical Examination of Slovenes in Hungary and the Summation of Findings). 
In Eperjessy and Krupa, eds. See entry 488. Vol. 3, pp. 559-65. 

Of the Yugoslav nationalities in Hungary, numbering about 100,000, 90% are 
Croats and 5% each are Serbs and Slovenes. The first Slovene settlements came about in 
the twelfth century. The larger portion of the Vend area became part of the kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, an$ Slovenes in 1920 as a consequfcnee of the Trianon Treaty. Only 
10 Slovene settlements of the Vend area stayed within the Hungarian borders. 

552. Saros£cz, Gyorgy. "Magyarorsz^g ddlszl£v nemzetis^gei* (The South-Slav 
Nationalities in Hungary). In Di6$2egi, cd. See entry 486. Pp. 369-90. 

A substantial portion of the study examines the historical and geographical aspects 
of the settling of the south-Slav nationality groups over the centuries. The most 
numerous grouping among the South Slavs in Hungary is the Croats; their number was 
estimated in the early 1970s at 94,700, while those of the Serbs and Slovenes were 
estimated at 7,000 and 5,500, respectively. v 

553. Slavic, M. Prekmuije. 'Ljubljana: Slovenska krscanskosocialna zvea, 1921. 131p. 
The. study treats the Slovene minority in Hungary, including the period of 

* Hungarian Bolshevik administration in the spring of 1919. At that time, the Hungarian 
rule extended to Prekmurje, later ceded to Yugoslavia. This is an eyewitness account of 
the negotiations for the Vugoslav-Hungarian boundaries at the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919. 
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5 , National Minorities 

in Romania, 4 
1919-1980 

* Stephen Fischer-Ggdali 



- HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

The national minorities question in Romania has been one of crises and 
polemics. This is due, in part, to the fact that jGreater Romania, established at. 
the end of World War I, brought the incorporation into the body politic and u 
social of the Old Romanian Kingdom, itself relatively free of minority 
► problems, territories inhabited largely 0$ national minorities. Thus, the 
population of Transylvania and the Banat, both of which had been constituent 
provinces of the defunct Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, included large 
numbers of Hungarians and Germans, while Bessarabia, a province of the 
Russian empire, included large numbers of Jews. While the Hungarian 
(Szekiers and Magyars), German (Saxons and Swabians), and Jewish 
minorities were the largest and most difficult to integrate into Greater 
Romania, other national minorities such as the Bulgarians, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Tatars, Serbians, Turks, and Gypsies also posed problems to the 
rulers of Greater Romania during the interwar period and, in some cases, even 
after World War II. 

It is fair to say that those natidnai minorities which could and did become 
focal points in international disputes and whose status in Romania became 
internationalized in one form or another or at one time or another since World 
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War I, were singled out for special treatment by Romania's rulers. This 
affected the cotfc^of their own history and of that of the Romanian state 
during the last sixty years or so. These were the Hungarian, the German, and 
the Jewi§h. 

The national minorities problem cannot be taken out of the general 
context of Romanian history and politics, as has been done with such 
polemical energy fever sine? the question itself was first formulated a century 
ago, as it is intertwined with the entire historic and political evolution of 
independent Greater Romania. At ihe heart of the question is Romanian 
nationalism and the role that the political leaders of tije Old Kingdom wee? to 
play in the. enlarged Romanian state established after 1918. Since the 
legitimacy of Greater Romania was barfed on the*historic claim of Romanian 
numerical and cultural predominance in all provinces incorporated into the 
Old Kingdom, and since the constituent provinces of the Old Kingdom were 
\ the Romanian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, both regarded as the 
V core of Romanianisrn^ the multinational Greater Romanian state, the* 
political leaders of thfiHvngdom sought at all times to secure power in the 
enlarged RomaniafrMjj^Hpwever, as, the provinces which were united with 

^the Old Kingdom werWrorc populoust and larger in area than the Old- 
Kingdom and also had different historic and cultural traditions, the primary 

» goal of the leaders of the Old Kingdom was to prevent the more modern, better 
educated, and wealthier inhabitants of the newly incorporated provinces from 
reshaping the old Romanian political wa§(S. ^Jkfr 

This is an important consideration in my assessment of the true nature of 
the nationality question .in Romania since the policies of the rulers in 
Bucharest were directed riot only toward containment of the political rights of 

. the "advanced** nationalities such as the Hungarians, the Germans, and the 
Jews but also against those Romanians from outside the 6ld Kingdom whose 
expectations ahd plans were often a function of their own historic exjterifence. 
The one common experience shared by all inhabitants of Greater Romania, 
whether Romanians or members of national minorities other than the Jews, 
was anti-Semitism. Consequently, the Jewish question assumed immediate 
importance at the end of WorldfrWar I. Next in significance wa&tfre Hungarian 
question, since the historic and political experiences of the Romanians of * 
Transylvania were inexorably linked with the history of Hungary and 4he 
Hungarians. Third was the German question, as the Germans of Transylvania 
(Saxons) arid of the Banat (Swabians) retained a civilization of their own, , 
distinct from that of other nationalities, and their allegiance to the Romanian 
cause was often questioned by the ruling class in Bucharest. 

Of the three minority questions that assumed preeminence in interwar 
Romania, the Jewish one was the most significant. Its significance lies in the 
perception by the inhabitants of Greater Romania, particularly by the \ 
Romanians of Moldavia, Bessarabia, Bukovina, and certain parts of Tran- * 
sylvania and Wallachia, that the Jews were an alien and unassimilabie element 
. »and in the exploitation of these prejudices by nationalist Romanian politicians. 
Th? Jewish question reached its first cr&is during the Great Peasant Revolt of 
1907, in Moldavia and Wallachia, when the disgruntled masses identified the 
Jewish estate managers of absentee landlords as ruthless exploiters of the 
Christian peasant/ That crisis lent justificatio^B^he traditional policies of 
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pre- World War 1 Romanian governments of denying civil rights and 
citizenship to Jews. 

The incorporation of Bessarabia and of Bwkovina after World War I, 
provinces witV large, uriassimilated, and non-Romanian speaking Jewish 
populations, exacerbated the Romanians* anti-Semitic feelings, especially a^ 
the SlSsaratnan Jew^ere considered; or at least branded, £y political leaders 
as agents of Bolshevism if noj Bolsheviks as sucji. Thus, the theory of a 
Judaeo-Communist conspiracy added fuel to the innate hostility of Romanian 
students, intellectuals, workers, and peasants toward Jews* The insistence by 
the Allied and Associated Powersto secure citizenship rights for the Jews as a 
prerequisite for recognizing Greater Romania further aggravated tKe^Jewish 
question. In fact the Powers had littk<con£ern for the -Jews of Ronpnli and 
from the enactment of the -constitution of 1923 until' the closing stages of 
World War II the Jewish question became almosr. entirely an ifttemal 
Romanian problem. As- such, however, it assumed ev$r greater political 
importance as the radical right, fifst headed by the Moldavian-based League 
of National Christian Defense and later by *ti*p Christian populist and 
virulently anti-Semitic Iron Guard, committed itself to establishing a 
Romanian Orthodox Christian state which would solve th^ Jewish question. 
Hitler's advent to power facilitated anti-Semitic actions and agitatioa in the 
1930s and culminated eventually in the establishment of the so-called National 
Legionary State, led by General Ion Antonescu, in 1940, shorfly before 
Romania joined Nazi Germany in the war against the Soviet Union, 

It is noteworthy, however, that specific anti-Semitic legislation was not 
enabted before 1940 and that, in comparison with other east European 
countries under Nazi occupation or allied with Hitler's Germany, the Jews pf 
Romania fared relatively well during World War IL In fact, Hitler's "final 
^solut^n" *was resisted by, the Antonescu regime, and the vast majority of 
Romania's Jews suffered from nothing more than restrictive humiliations 
^during the war. Yet, the sparing of the Jews was not reflective of the absence 
of ajjti^Scinitic sentiments and actions in Romania. What was ultimately 
responsible for a different resolution of the Jewish question in Romania than 
- elsfewfterc in Nazi-occupied eastern Europe was the Romanian rplers* realiza- 
tion';' frpft perhaps as early as 1942, that Nazi Germany would nogbtf able to* 
defeat the Russians and that a Russian takeover of Romania was likely at the 
entf of the war. To avoid that fate, or at feast to make it more paiatabje, the 
Romanian leadership adhered to a policy of relative -toleration toward Jews, 
hoping th^t i^ would pro^de^ flexibility in negotiations with the western anti- 
fascist allies and a certain 'degree of maneuverability in the military and 
diplomatic moves that wotritf determine the postwar status of Romania. It was 
indeed *hose considerations and not the drastic reduction in thr^ize of the 
' Jewish population after the involuntary cession of Northern Transylvania, to 
Hungary and of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to the Soviet Union in 
1940 that accounted for Romanian policies toward the Jewish minority. 
, v Statistical, data on Romanians Jews are generally misleading. Figures 
bks# or£ fiat tonality differ considerably from those based on religion, since 
/mah& Jewish inhabitants of Romania considered themselves Jewish Roma- 
nians father than Jews in Romania. Thus, the number of Jewish inhabitants of 
Romania before World War II has been variously recorded as between 750,000 
?attdJ,^K)*000, The most widely accepted figure, -as of 1939, is slightly, over 




- of Romania. That would also ramc the Jewish population as the second largest 
national minority after the Hungarians, whose number is placed at 
approximately 1,500,000. Data on Jewish schools, occupational patterns, and 
other standard statistical categories are also inconclusive.- One of the main 
difficulties in these respects lies in the quality of pre* World War II Romanian 
statistical methods and the fact that, legally, the Jews did not represent a 
national mindrity'but a religious one. Statistical data are equally questionable 
for the period following World War II. * 
In the absence of censuses, estimates have varied. On the basis of credible 
evidence, the numbfef of Jews in Romania in 1945 was 385,000, the decline in 
the size of the Jewish population being attributed to the loss of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina and to the extermination of a significant number of Jews 
of Northern Transylvania during the war. By % 1949, following the beginning of 
emigration to Israel, the number was placed at 256,000. By the end of 1955* 
_ some 175,000 Jews were still living in Romania. The continuing emigration to 
Israel depleted the ranks of the Jewish population over the ensuing twenty-five 
years, and, according to the best current estimates, the number of Jews living 
in Romania iri 1982 is placed at approximately 40,000. 

Despite this drastic alteration in the size of the' Jewish minority, the 
Jewish question did not go away under Communist rule and, if anything, has 
gained in importance for a variety of reasons. In the immediate postwar 
period, the Kremlin found it expedient to rely on the "victims of fascism** for 
the pursuit of its policies in Romania, and entrusted key positions in the 
^ Romanian government to "anti-Fascist* J£ws such as"Ana Pauker, Gheorghe 
Stotca, Leome RJktitu, *and a large number of lesser "democratic* Romanian 
Jews. The encouragement of "socialist patriotism* in the early 1950s resulted 
in the gradual elimnation of Jews from primary and secondary posts in the 

^ government and the ^Communist party and the unleashing of the pent-up anti- 
Semitic sentiments of the anti-Communist Romanian masses* As a conse- 
quence, emigration to Israel was encouraged. As the Romanian leadership 

% , „ reacted to Khrushchev's plans for Romania and sought contacts with ,the 
United States in jthe early 1960s, the Jewish question assumed new signifi- 
cance. American insistence on an unrestricted emigration policy for Romania's 
Jews and the linking of that position with the granting of economic and 
political concessions to Romania expedited emigration. Moreover, as the 
policy of "independence" from the Soviet Union required the creation of an 
international image and relations which would provide optimum options and 
flexibility for Romania, the rulers of Romania, especially after the advent to 
power of Nicolae Ceau§escu in 1965, maintained and promoted friendly 
relations with Israel .{That policy, in conjunction with expanded economic and 
political relations with the United States and western European states, resulted 
in the de facto elimination of the Jewish question through rapid emigration by 
all Jews who wished to lave Romania, 

The few Jews still in Romania are now regarded not as a national minor- 
ity, not even as a "coinhabiting nationality,* but as Jewish Romanians with a 
t historic culture of their own. Romania's Jews are entitled to maintain their 
own v religious and cultural organizations, includingf^Fewish theatres, but are 
legally Romanians and treated as such. However, as long as any Jews continue 
* to live in Romania, the Jewish question will continue to exist because it is 
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activated by external groups which regard the Romanian Jews as a weather- 
vane of Romania's attitudes toward national minorities, humarf rights, and 
emigration. In purely internal terms, however, the Jewish question has ceased 
*to exist except to the extent to which Romanian nationalism, even in its 
socialist garb, is fundamentally incompatible with Judaism. As such, 
opportunities for total Jewish assimilation or integration into the Romanian 
body politic and social are well' nigh impossible, and latent anti-Semitism— one 
of the principal ingredients of Romanian nationalism — has persisted even into 
the 1980s, 

In some ways more serious, and certainly more vexatious, than the Jewish 
question have been ihe problems relate! to the Hungarian national minority in 
Greater Romania. The Hungarians, whether Magyars or Szeklers, were 
incorporated into the Romanian body politic when Transylvania became part 
of Romania at the end of World War I. At that tinle, according to what may, 
be regarded as reliable statistics, approximately one-third of the total 
population of that province consisted of Hungarians, whole actual number 
wis around 1 ,500,000. More than one-half of Transylvania's population was 
Romanian (approximately 2,850,000), while the balance of the inhabitants 
c6nsisted«primariiy of Germans (about 550,000) and lesser national minority 
groups. The size of the Hungarian population, fairly constant during the * 
interwar year^was markedly reduced between 1940 and 1945 because of the 
tempoiafy^^nexation of Northern Transylvania by Hungary in 1940, but 
sinc^ World War II the Hungarian population has maintained itself at 
approximately the prewar* levels. All in all, the Hungarian population of 
Romania has represented approximately 8% of the total population of Greater 
Romania. * 

While that percentage is not inordinately high for any state with an 
overwhelmingly dominant ethnic population, the Hungarian national minority 
has been the subject of both special treatment &nd special discrimination. The 
special treatment was the result of the Great Powers* insistence that Romanian 
governments respect the provisions of the minority treaties enacted at the end 
of World War I. fiy virtue of the rights granted^ to national minorities in 
Romania, ail cultural, religious, social, political, and economic activities of 
the Hungarians were to be guaranteed and protected by the Romanian state. In 
theory, the Romanians adhered to the.letter of the treaties, as schools, publica- 
tions, political organizations, and social clubs controlled by the Hungarian 
minority and conducted in the Hungarian language were allowed to function 
during the internal years. In practice, however, the Hungarian population of 
Transylvania was discriminated against to the extent that the political and 
economic power base of the ruling classes and urban and rural bourgeoisie 
were in fact destroyed. The massive agrarian reform carried out after World 
War 1 virtually eradicated the Hungarian peasantry in the villages, while the 
massive Romanianization of the civil service and of urban centers deprived the 
Hungarians of their preeminence in Transylvania. Although th£ actions of the 
Romanian governments were understandable in terms of the determination of 
Bucharest to control all of Romania and thus eliminate those elements of the 
v Transyiyanian historic tradition which could interfere with the attainment of 
its goal's, it is clear that the Hungarians were singled out for greater 
discrimination than Hungarianized Romanians if for no other reason than 
that the Hungarians were depicted as agents of Hungarian revisionism. And 
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indeed, that clement in interwar Romanian-Hungarian relations, both in 
Transylvania and internationally, gave the Hungarian question its greatest 
visibility and acrimony. 

It is probable that had it not been for the constant confrontation and 
polemic between the governments of Hungary and Romania, which brought 
seemingly endless litigation and disputes before the League of Nations and* 
other international forums and which embittered- Romanian-Hungarian 
relations during the interwar years, a modus vivendi could have been 
established after the initial Romanianization of the early 1920s. However, as 

' Hungarian revisionism secured the support of Italy, Germany, and the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s, the discrimination against and "oppression" of the 
Hungarians of Transylvania became a focal point of Hungary's foreign policy. 
The participation of the Hungarians of Transylvania in Budapest's efforts to 
reincorporate Transylvania* was generally restrained. Restrained, too, was the 
reaction of the Romanian governments of the 1930s, which were more 
concerned with the political issues of fascism and communism. It was only 
after Hungary joined the Axis powers and the ensuing intensification of 
Hungarian revisionist propaganda and demands connected with Transylvania 
that an exacerbation of internal Romanian-Hungarian ifelations took place. 
Yet even during phases of internecine hostilities the Romanian governments 
did not abrogate the minority rights of the Hungarians, nor did they enact 
explicit disciminatory legislation against Romania's Hungarian subjects. 
The loss to Hungary of Northern Transylvania, with its largely Hungarian 

« population, through the Vienna Diktat of 1940 had dire consequences for 
Hungarian-Romanian relations in Transylvania. Systematic persecution of the 
Romanian population in Northern Transylvania and of the Hungarian 
population of Southern Transylvania, which allegedly involved much 
brutality, made national reconciliation difficult after the restitution of 
Northern Transylvania to Romania in 1945. For that reason and because of 
the "fraternal ties" established between the ruling Romanian and Hungarian 
Communist parties and states after World War II, the so-called Magyar 
Autonomous Region was created in 1952 and unusually extensive rights and 
privileges were granted to the Hungarian population of Romania. Self- 
governance, within the limits imposed and tolerated by the very nature of. 
Communist political systems, was granted to the Hungarians; **the most' 
favored nationality 1 * treatment was extended to the Hungarian minority until 
the later 1950s — schools, publications, freedom of worship, unrestricted 

> utilization of the Hungarian language* in official matters, and extensive 
political Representation at all levels of the party and state. 

The de facto isolation of the Hungarian conununity of Transylvania from 
the Romanian majority did not, however, Icot to meaningful coexistence 

< between the two nationalities, partly because of the wartime experiences and 
partly because of the large representation of Hungarian Communists in 
official posts. As a nationalist Romanian trend became apparent both in 
internal party affairs and in Romania's relations with the Soviet Union and 
Hungary after Stalin's death, the Romanian leadership undertook, especially 
after the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, to systematically curtail the special 
privileges enj6yed by the Hungarians. The autonomy of the Magyar 
Autonomous Region, was severely restricted by 1960, the Hungarian Solyai 
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University was merged into the Romanian Babe§ University; and the process "* 
. of Romanianiziiig urban centers was accelerated. ' f 

Whither these actions were related to the sympathy expressed by 
. \ ' Hungarian students and intellectuals for ^'Hungarian Revolution or whether 
■ * the revolution was^ used as justification for consolidating the power of the 
Romanian Communists who regarded both* Khrushchev and Kadar as anti- 
Stalinists and, as such, dangtfous for the survival of the Stalinist Romanian 
m • regime* the measures taken by Gheorghe Geofghiu-Dej were $e|lec£ive of the 
evolution of a "Romanian road to socialism** in which national minorities were 
subordinated to the Romanian majority.' And, as the rift between Stalinists 
and Khrushchevites widened both internkily and externally, the Romanian 
' leadership pursued its national communism, with increasingly greater vigor and 
1 efficiency. In the process, the position of national minppties deteriorated as 
more and more Romanians became doniinahUn the party and state apparatus 
and Romanianization was carried out in >ihe educational, cultural, and 
socioeconomic fields as well* By thfc mid-sixties, as.Nicoiae Ceaugescu replaced 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the position of national minorities, especially of the" 
Hungarians, was redefined to the disadvantage of the minorities. 

In general, the national minorities were considered "coinhabiting 
. • nationalities'* whose rights and privileges remained legally intact but whose 
representation in (he political and scnrioecQporpic order was limited to the 
proportion that ^dividual coinhablting ^nationalities- bore to the total 
Romanian population. Moreover, whereas instruction in Hungarian in both 
Hungarian language and bilingual school* in Transylvania continued, a 
knowTedge^jtf Romanian became Indispensable for. promotion in ail ranks of 
- the state and party bureaucracy, as in the countiys political and economic life* 
Although assimilation did not legally become a prerequisite for advancement 
; or for construction of socialist Romania, the policies and actions of the rulers 
of Romania since the mid-1960s have clearly moved in that direction. Another , 
discriminatory act was the Romanianyring of Transylvania through the mass 
transfer of Wallachian and Moldavian Romanians into that province. The aim 
of those population' transfers^ has not necessarily been the diminution of the 
percentage of Hungarians in Transylvania. The aim, in fact, appears to be the 
destruction of Hungarian cultural and social values historically identified with 
Transylvania; The corollary movement of Hungarians from Transylvania to 
ofher parts of Romania, largely young men and women engage^ in non- 
agricultural pursuits, is steadily diluting the Hungarian civilization and 
"bourgeois-intellectual* values of historic Transylvania. fc 

Assimilation of the Hungarian nationality, direct and indirect, is justified 
by the Romaitian regime in terms of the obligatory commitment of Roma- , 
, nians and coinhablting nationalities alike to the common effort of 
constructing the Communist ; homeland. In fact, however, most of the 
ostensibly discriminatory policies directed against the Hungarian nationality 
are rooted in causes unrelated to the Tr^nsylvanian Hungarians per se. One of 
these caused is the exploitation of the Hungarian nationality question in 
Transylvania by the Soviet Union and Hungary for anti-Romanran purposes. 
The Soviet Union, faithful to the policy of divide-and-conquer and anxious to 
N restrain and control the so-called "Romanian independent course," has used 
the Hungarian nationality question as an instrument for containing 
CeaujescuY regime. The veiled threat of seeking a just resolution of 
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nationality questions through a potential readjustment ofjthe territorial 
boundaries of Transylvania in favor of Hungary has resulted in. renewal of 
Hungarian revisionism in the name of protection of conationais against abuse 
by the contemporary ; Romariian regime. These actions have, on the one hand, 
strengthened the Romanians' determination to Romanlanize Transylvania 
and f on the other, led to renewal qf violent polemics, conductedlargely by 
Hungarian revisionists outside of Hungary. The revisionists, with clear 
' support from Moscow and Budapest\ienounce Romanian persecution of its 
national minorities and violations ot\human rights, all designed to seek 
restitution of Transylvania to Hungary. A corollary factor which renders the 
problems of the Hungarian nationality important is the striking difference 
between the standards of living and political freedom in contemporary 
Hungary and Romania. The Hungarians of Transylvania, keenly aware of the 
advantages provided by Hungarian communism over Romanian communism, 
would prefer to be subject to Budapest rather than to Bucharest. 

The position pf the Hungarian national minority in Romania is therefore 
turbulent. The Romanian rulers, anxious to defuse the Hungarian question, 
view it as a potential instrument for external interference in Romania's internal 
affairs and as a potential magnet for demands by other inhabitants of 
Transylvania for a better existence. Yet, they are caught in the dilemma of how 
to realize their commitment to a Romanian road to communism, osten- 
sibly rooted in the historic experience and aspirations of Romanians, while 
adopting policies identified with the economically successful Communists of 
Hungary. The attitude and policies of the Romanian Communist rulers toward 
the Hungarians of Romania tend to be conciliatory, but the presence of 
Kadir's Hungary at the borders of Transylvania and the inability and unwill- 
ingness of Ceau$escu*s regiihe to provide comparable advantages to the 
inhabitants of Romania make resolution of the Hungarian nationality 
problem in Romania unlikely in the foreseeable future. 

The third largest ntinority group in Romania is German. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of thai nationality were incorporated into 
Romania at the end of World War I. Of the total of some 750,000 Germans 
living in Greater Romania between the two world wars, approximately one- 
third were Transyivanian Saxons, another third Swabians from the Banat, and 
the rest were dispersed in Bukovina, Bessarabia, and the Old Kingdom. The 
German minority consisted primarily of small businessmen and artisans living 
in historic towns such as Sibiu, Bragav, Media§, and Timigoara, and of rather 
well-educated and prosperous peasants. The German community was tightly 
knit and generally isolated from neighboring Romanian or Hungarian villages. 
The Germans had their own schools, publications, social and cultural 
societies, and even political organizations. Until the later 1930s, they were 
isolated from the mainstream of th£ politics of their ancestral homeland. 

The Romanian government regarded the Germans as a politically neutral * 
national minority and, consequently, adhered to the provisions of the minority 
, treaties applicable to Romania. Hitler's interest in the German minorities of 
eastern Europe led to the emergence of pro-Nazi political leaders from the 
German communities in Romania who, by the late thirties, sought to secure 
the status of a state within a state for Romania's Germans. During World War 
II the Germans of Romania tried to maintain a separate identity from both 
Germany and Romania, although numerous young members of the German 
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minority considered themselves Germans rather than Romanian Germans and 
fought with the German armies on the Russian front. 

The position of the German minority became precarious as Romania 
joined the anti-German coalition in August 1944 and declared war on Nazi 
Germany. The postwar Romanian governments, Communist-dominated or 
actually Communist, sought to destroy the homogeneity of what was perceived 
as bourgeois, "Fascisg German enclaves often through repatriation or 
resettlement. Officially, nevertheless, Germans were granted the same 
privileges as other national minorities, including the use of the German 
language in official transactions and in educational and cultural activities. In 
the 1960s and 1970s, the Romanian Communist regime allowed and even 
encouraged emigration to West Germany, primarily for economic reasons 
related to Romania's need for hard currency and trade with West Germany. 
The emigration of those years, combined with wartime casualties and earlier 
emigration and resettlement, led to a drastic reduction of the size of the 
German population in Romania. By 1966 the German minority was about one- 
• half of the size it had been in 1940, totalling only some 375,000 people. By 
1977 the number of Germans in Romania declined by another 25,000. 

' The steady departure of Romania's Germans, when taken in conjunction 
with intensification St the present Romanian rulers' determination no 
Romanianize Transylvania and the Banal and bring about the integration of 
all coinhabiting nationalities into the total effort of building a Communist 
homeland, has eroded the homogeneity and cultural and social values of the 
German communities. The German towns are becoming more : and more 
Romanian in population structure, language, culture, and attitudes. Minority, 
rights, however, are respected, and deliberate efforts at maintaining the facade 
of separate and well-defined characteristics of coinhabiting nationalities are 
made by the Romanian government. The reality is, however, somewhat 
different in that assimilation and integration of the German minority is 
progressing at a rapid pace. _ 

Among the other national minorities in Romania, only the Gypsies 
continue to be of historic significance. This is because most of the" larger 
minority groups of interwar Greater Romania, such as Ukrainians Russians, 
Bulgarians, Turks, Tatars, Serbians, and G&gaufi, whose- total number was 
approximately 1,800,000, or 10% of Romania's population, were either 
inhabiting Bessarabia, Bukovina, or Southern Dobrudja and, as such, ceased 
to be part of Romania's population after World War II, or, as in the case of 
the Turks left in Northern Dobrudja, emigrated to their ancestral lands. By 
•1980, the total number of members of national minorities other than 
Hungarians, Germans, Jews, and Gypsies reached only some 250,000, or less 
than 1 .5% of the total population. These groups are allowed to maintain their 
own educational, cultural, and social organizations, although for practical 
purposes they are being assimilated and integrated into the Romanian socialist 
construction. . 

This is even true of the Gypsies, who traditionally have been regarded as 
an undesirable ethnic group. The number of Gypsies in Romania has remained 
fairly constant since World War I, fluctuating between 220,000 and 250,000. 
The status of the Gypsies has been historically more^comparable to that of the 
Jews than that of other national minorities since they were regarded as 
Romanians and as a migratory people without a homeland. The traditional 
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antipathy of all inhabitants of Romania toward Gypsies has only recently been 
somewhat altered as the Romanian Communist regime has attempted to settle 
Gypsies into sedentary occupations Whereas these efforts have not teen 
altogether successful, it is evident that the younger generation of Gypsies is 
being integrated into the socialist construction process. Assimilation arid social 
integration have remained illusory, however, despite the enhanced economic 
cultural, and educational opportunities afforded to the Gypsies of Romania. 

The problems related to national minorities in Romania— except for the 
Hungarians -are in the process of simplification. In general, Romanian 
, minority policies have not been harsher than those practiced in other societies 
with significant ethnic minorities. In fact, in some instances the Romanian 
policies have been more tolerant than those enacted in neighboring countries. 
For instance, with the exception of anti-Semitic mani?estanons, there has been 
unusual toleration toward the religious organizations of national minorities. 
Catholics,' Protestants, Mohammedans, and even members of the Mozaic faith 
have never been denied the right to worship; nor has there been any wanton 
destruction of places of worship. In addition, there has been a remarkable 
degree of toleration of the cultural and educational activities of national 
minorities. Such anti-minority measures as were taken, overtly or covertly, 
were largely motivated by political interests, as were, for that matter, many of 
the pro-minority pdlicies. ^ * 



It is fair to say, however, that Romanian political nationalism, whenever 
practiced or advocated, is incompatible with the goals and aspirations of most 
naiiQnal minorities. Historically /the Jews' and the Hungarians have been most 
affected by nationalist discrimination. But it is a&M&r to say that traditional 
Romanian caution and political intelligence and moderation have mitigated 
against extreme intolerance and actions against national minorities arid that, 
all in ail, the position of national minorities in Romania, while less protected 
from a constitutional and legal standpoint than that of minorities of other 
multinational countries, has been much better than depicted by polemics 
and detractors. 

Were it possible to examine actual records and archival materials relative 
to national minority problems in Romania, it would be easier to ascertain the 
validity of the polemics and contradictions which have enveloped the pertinent 
issues. For obvious reasons, however, objective data andNinfonnation'are 
difficult to locate and consult. Romanian sources, other than printed 
materials, are generally unavailable because, officially, the nationality 
question has been solved in Romania. Similarly, relevant materials cannot be 
located in Hungary largely because of the Hungarian government's unwilling- 
ness to admit to aqy official interest in the problems of the conationals in 
Romania. But even for earlier periods, most of the information consisted of 
denunciations, diatribes, and enumerations of statistical data which were 
questionable at best and likely fabricated for political purposes. Nor are there 
any meaningful or accessible collections available for the study of problems 
pertinent to the status of other national minorities except for the Germans. 
During the last thirty years, both Swabian . and Saxon cultural societies 
established in West Germany, such as the Arbeitskreis fiir Siebenbiirgische 
Landeskunde, have been extremely active in collecting records, establishing 
archives, and publishing valuable collections or primary sources and 
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monographic studies on the German minority in Romania since the end of 
World War I. Still, as the following annotated bibliography of national 
minorities in Rbirfania reveals, most of the literature on those minorities is 
confined to simple factual data and arguments and, frequently, to polemics* 
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author sheds light on Romanian minority policies in Bessarabia, which he regards as 
generally adequate for the needs of an underdeveloped province threatened by Soviet 
revisionism. 

559. B£nyai, Ladislau. "AportuI tovar&$uIui Nicolae Ceaujescu la int&rirea unit&tii 
fr&|c£ti dintre poporul rom&n si nationalit&jile conlocuitoare" (The Contribution of 
Comrade Nicolae Ceaugeseu to the Strengthening of the Fraternal Unity of the 
Romanian People and the Coinhabtting Nationalities). Revista de isiorie 31:1 (1978): 
83-93. 

The study eulogizes the nationality policy of President Nicolae Ceaujcscu as a great 
solution to historic and contemporary nationality issues in Romania. 

560. Bolinder, Gustaf. Ruminska problem, den transsyfvanska och 4en bessarabi&ka 
fr^an. Stockholm: Natur och kultur, 1944. 97p. 
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An ufiusuai volume* prepared by a Swedish scholar, wh&fraises interesting issues 
related to Romanian rights and claims to Transylvania and Bessarabia, and analyzes, 
albeit briefly, Romanian nationality policies in both provinces. 

561. Boteni, Viorica. Les minority « Traosyhrwtfe. Paris: Pcdonc, 1938. 272p. 

* This is an extensive account of the history and status of the national minorities of 
Transylvania with a distinct pro-ftomanian bias. 

5$2. Cornish, Lot^is Craig, comp. The Religious Minorities in Transylvania, Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1925. I74p, 

An essentially descriptive account of the religious minorities in Transylvania and of 
religious life in that province* 

563. I>ima,'Nichoi4KBaaarri^ and Bukovini: The Soviet-Romanian Territorial 
Dispute. East European Monographs, no. 110* Boulder, CO: East European Mono^ 
graphs, 1982. 179p. Distributed by Columbia University Press. 

A thorough .study oP historical and contemporary problems, which includes 
important data on the national minority problems of interwar Romania. The author 
also presents the historical evolution of this territorial conflict and illuminates the t 
political, socioeconomic, and ethnodemographical changes that have occurred in the 
area between 1944 and 1980. 

564. Dragomir, Sylvius. The Ethnical Minorities in Transylvania. Geneva: Sonor 
Printing Co,, 1927. 12$p. Map. Tables. 

A basic Romanian presentation by one of the leading Romanian students of 
Transylvanian affairs, claiming that Romania has not only scrupulously respected the 
obligations imposed upon her by the additional Treaty of December 9, 1919, regarding 
her ethnical and religious minorities, but has also protected their cultural and'soctal 
consolidation. Statistical data and4ables on various aspects of non-Romanians living in 
Transylvania are useful, especially on educational and reiigiousmatters* 

r 

565. Dragomir; Silviu. La< Trsnsyivanie roumaine ct ses minority ethniques, 
Bucharest; Imprimerie Natioiiaie, 1934. 281 p. j 

This is a pro-Romanian survey of the nationality problems of Transylvania 
supportive of Romanian policies. 



566. Gail, Erao. Dxmensiuufle conviejuirii: Studii despre aajiune p nafionaiitate (The 
Dimensions of Coexistence: Studies on Nation and Nationality). Bucharest: Kriterion, 
1978. 450p. 

% This is a standard survey of national minority problems and policies pursued by the 
Romanian Communist regime. The predictable conclusion is that the policies of 
President Nicolae Ccaufescu have resolved all problems. 

567. Ghibu, Gnisifor. PoBtka reiigioasi ? minoritarii a Rominiei {The ReHgipus and 
Minority Policy of Romania). Cluj; Ardcalul, 1940. 107p. 

Ghibu's brief study was designed to prove that the polices of the Romania^rulers 
affecting ^the national minorities have been fair and non-discriminatory. 
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568 . Giiberg, Trond, ^Ethnic Minorities in Romania under Socialism* * East European 
Quarterly VII:4 (1974): 435-58. ' 

An important and objective analysis of contemporary nationality policies in 
Romania. . s 

569. Gold, Jack. "Bessarabia: The Thorny 'Non-Existent* Problem." East European 
Quarterly X!Ii:I (1979): 47-74. / 

The author presents an exceptionally detailed and perceptive study stressing the 
Ruslification of Bessarabia. He compares and contrast^ Russian and Romanian policies 
toward national minorities in Bessarabia. Mr s 

570. Gundisch, Gustav; Klein* Albert; and Krasser, Haraid, eds. Studies zur 
skbenburgiscfceu Kusstgetcfiicfete. Bukarest: Criterion, I§76. 319p. 

The volume represents a valuable survey of the contribution of Transylvania's 
various -nationalities to the art history of Transylvania. * 

571. Hartl, Hans. Natiotiilitatenprobtenie im heutigen Sudosteuropa, Munich: 
m Oidenbourg Veriag, 1973. 159p. 

This survey of nationality problems to southeastern Europe is an important contri* 
but ion to the study of the minorities, it contains useful references to the national 
minority question in contemporary Romania* 

572. Hlyes, Elemer. National Minorities fa Romania: Change in Transylvania. East 
» European Monographs, 112. Boulder, CO: East European Monographs, 1982. 3G0p. 

Distributed by Columbia University Press. 

This is a fundamental study of the historic and contemporary problems related to » 
the position of all national minorities in Transylvania. The work contains an excellent 
bibliography in addition to statistical tables on population for the years 1910 to 1956. 
The author discusses tfrc process of forceful Romanianization of non- Romanians living 
in Transylvania and uses little-known Romanian and Hungarian sources. This volume is 
an updated version of the author's Nationale Minderheiten in Rumanien: Siebenbiirgen 
im Wandel (Vienna: Braumtilier Veriag, 1981. 348p.), focusing on the development 
after 1945. * 

573. Makkai, Lissld. Histoire de Transyivank. Paris: Presses uaiversitaires de 
' Trance, 1^46. 382p. 

This excellent study treats the minority problems in Transylvania in an open- 
minded manner. 

574. Nagy, Lajos. A kisebbsegek alkotminyjogi hdyzete nggyromAniiban (The 
Constitutional Position \>f, the Minorities in Greater Romania). Kolozsvar: Minerva, 
1944. 55ip. 

A pro-Hungarian treatise designed to condemn discriminatory Romanian policies 
and practices. 

575. Popovici, Andrei. The Political Status of Bessarabia. ^Washington ? DC; 
^Randseil, 1931. 299p. 

\ Although this book is primarily concerned with the validity of Romania's claims to 
Bessarabia, it contains important* data on Romanian policies toward national minorities 
in the province. 
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576. Reiter, Wilhelm. "Die nationalitatenpolitik dcr rtimaaischen Volksrcpublik im 
( Spi^d der Statistic." Qgteuropa 11 (1961); 189-97. 

A brief but comprehensive survey of contemporary .nationality policies in Romania 
from the perspective of statistical analysis. 

577. Roucek, Joseph S. Contemporary Roumani* and Her Problems: A Study in 
Hodem Nationalism. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1932, 437p. 

This book contains important and objective information on the status oblational , 
minorities and of governmental minority policies in the early 1930s. 

\ * 

578. Roamania Ten Yean After. Boston: Beacon Press, 1928. I52p. 

* An interesting survey of the status of national minorities in Romania conducted 
and prepared by an American group of laymen. 

579. Satmarescu, G./b.'The Changing Demographic Structure of the Population of 
Transylvania.** East European Quarterly VHI:4 (1975): 425-40. 

A demographic/study, rich in data* which questions the validity of Romanian data 
and claims on the demographic structure of Transylvania. 

580. Szaz, Z. Michael. "Contemporary Educational Policies in Transylvania." East 
European Quarterly XI A (1978): 493-501. 

A vaitkablp pnd informative contribution, essentially favorable to contemporary 
Romanian pities, by a critic of the Romanian regime. The essays contain important 

statistical ' 

581 . Tibal Andre, e£. L* probfcme des minority. Paris: Publications de la" Concilia- 
tion Internationale, 1929. H4p. 

This volume contains- a discussion of the minority problems in Romania. It is of 
interest/mainly because of the author's pacifism and idealism. 

/ Weber, Hermann. Die Bukowina im Zwetten Weitkrieg; Votkerrecfatfiche 
te der Lage der Bukowinp im Spannungffdd zwiichen Ruminiesi, der 
Jetunion and Dtutschbmd. Darstellungen zur AuswSrtigen Politik, vol. 11. 
iburg: Alfred Metzner Veriag, in {Commission, 1972. 86p. ^ 
Two aspects of the Bukovina problem— the 1940 cession of .Northern Bukovina to 
le Soviet Union and the later reunification with Romania -are presented within their 
listoric'ai and legal framework. Reproductions of documents add to the presentation. 
f In a larger historical context, the problems of Romanian sovereignty during this period 
are also analyzed, as are the problems of the persecution of Jews. 



ro^Iem^of t 

Germans 

General Reference Material and Sources 

583. Hienz, Hermann. Bucherkunde mr Volks- und Heimitforschung der 
,Siebenburger Sachses. Munich: Oidenbourg Verlag, I960, xx, 579p. 

This is an important bibiiographic-historiographic collection. Many of the 
references are trivial, but altogether this is an indispensable guide. 
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4 584. ^ Wagner, Ernst, com£. Qtftttes zur Ge*chfchte der Siebenburger S*e*iiefl. x 

•'U0M975. Cologne: Bdhlau Verlag, 1976, 443p» 

Excerpts from diverse source materials show the history of the Transylvania ^ 
Germans from J 191 to 1975. Historical introductions preceding the documentary ^ 
chapters, statistical data, and^ tables add to the volume's value. The book is an 
important presentation of the history of. southeast Europe, of relations between 
Germany and southeast Europe, as well as of Romanian history. * ~ . - 

Monographs and Articles ■ «- ■ - . <. > 

V * * ' '' * 

5S5. Barcan, Mpnxca, and Miiiitz, Adalbert. Naffonaiitatea genna** din Romania „ ' 

(The German Nationality in Rom&xia)* Bucharest: Kriterion, 1977. 144p. 

9 A descriptive account of_ the rights and privileges, of the Gcrmjn^ minority in 
Romania. The authors echo the official Romanian position, according to which the, ' * 
Communist regime has reserved all outstanding problems related to natipn^niiioritics 
in contemporary Romania. ^ . "* 

586. Barth, Fredrick H. A Transykanian Legacy: The Life of a Tnmsylyanian Saxon. 

Salt Lake City: Transylvania, 1979. 309p, 1 <^ . 

An important autobiography by £ Transylvanian Saxon. The author described 
village fife in pre-Worfd War I Transylvania, Saxon life in inter^ar Romania, and 
problems related to adaptation of the Saxons to Romanian rule before World War It ^ "'. v * 

587. Binder, LudWig.W Scheerer, Josef . Die Bi*cbofe der evaagdiscben Kirche A* 

B. in Siebenbfirgea: IL Tefl: Die Biadiofe der Jafare 1867-1969. Cologne: Bdhlau V 
Vjerlag, 1980. 252p. ■ - . # 

An important contribution to the literature on Saxon dvifteatfon, culture, and 
religious organisation and life in Transylvania, this work details the history of the 
bishops erf the German Protestant church in Transylvania from 1867 to 1969. t 



5S8. Bukowtna, Heimat von gestem. Karlsruhe:^ Vcrlag "Arbeit&kreis Bukowina 
Heimatbuch," 1956. 408p. 4 * 

A sentimental but informative compendium which sheds much light on the life of 
the German minority of Bukovina. v 

, 589. Conncrt, Hans. Geschkbte des Hermannstaedter Maennergesangvereines von 
1885-1935. Sibiu: Heiser, 1935. 138p. 

This is a delightful and informative account of the choral society of the Germans of 
Hcrmannstadt (Sibiu) in Transylvania* - * — — 

590. Eckfrart, Franz G., and Broszat, Martin, eds. Das Schfeksal der Deutscben in 
Ramanien. Bonn: Bundesministerium ftir Vcrtriebene, FliichtUnge und 
Kriegsgeschadigte, 1957. 426p. 

A matar collection of studies on the German minority in Romania written by an? 
important j^igregation of scholars. Invaluable for the study of the Germans in\ 
Romania and of Romanian nationality policies. 

591 . Grentrup, Theodore. Da$ Deuticlstum in der mittlerett Donau, is Rumankn and 
Jugoilawien uster besonderer Beruckxkhtiguag ieiiier kuJturcileu Lebeasbedinguagett. 

Miinstcr: Aschendorff, 1930. 336p. 
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* This volume <rfstains 2 comprehensive report on German cultural an2 educational 

• iasftutionfanU activities in Romania, and to a lesser degree in Yugm&ivia. There is a 
i - weAith of statistical data available, together with references to sources and secondary 
. r litebttwf*/ * .., y h. V./ v* , 

4- * * ■• : '. 
. . : "Tstt * ifirtf; 'Hans.'- Dm ScMckaal- d« Deutsch turns in Rumiaien, 1938-1945. 
* W&zbas: Hoteet Veriag/f958. li?p. 

• s . i* v ? An ffopor^t j^4objec*fcfc account of the activities and status of the German 
n^ 

' ?*>#3^ ; H«tn^,-' Albert; DJ* .deWacbeii Baaern des BttKentendes. Jena: t5. Fischer, 

v . V^' A descriptive but^ Important study of -the German peasants of T^ B5**i 
& % *<BtK»nland) (i writt«fa;'«t- • a time of growing German concern with conationais in 
j* . S^MHa. \'.> "\.^- '. .' V 

594. Hprvath, Jenl Die Gescnklite S&^eabirgens. Budapest: Danubia, top. 216p.> 
• * This basic, polemical study, sets out to prove the historic rights of Hungary to 
^ahsylvafliay ;'- v V. ' * . «. 

•595. Keintza-Sch6n, Fntz. Die 5kbeaburgi»ch-»icfaiiicB«i Famffiennanien. Cologne: 
Bdhfcu VerfagV.1976. iftp. ' \* 

\ This" contribution, traces the history of Transyivanian Saxons through their 
/ Waames to show their 1»sm^ '!>. , 

' ; «* * * ; - • ^ 0' • * ■ 

*596 idem, Karl Kurt. Tnutfsylvanka: Gesammeite AbhandlttBgeB and AoMtsee rar 
► • Spracta-itsd Skdlungif o rschung der Detttschen is Siebeaburgen. Munich: Oidenbourg 
Verlag, 1963. 3?4$r. ,/.. 
.„ * important collection of essays focusing on the language and settlement culture 
the German minority of Transylvania- The compendium includes valuable data on. 
- ' Saxon attjtudes "toward Romanian rule. ■* ' . 

V 597. Lang, Franz, ed. BocbenUiid:.lSO Jahre Deutschtum in der Bukowina, Municht 

'*' Sudostdeutsches Kulturwerk, 1961. 527p. 

- • . This collection of several major studies on various aspects of the history of the 

* Germans of Bukovina is the most comprehensive and scholariy%fork on the subject. 

598. Lukinich, Imre, ed. Die skbenbfirgiscbe Frage; Studko aus der Vergaagenheit 
und Gegeni^trt Siebeabargens. Budapest: Verlag des Osteuropa-Instituts an der 
Budapcster Peter Pazmany-Univcrsitat, 194a 398p. 

A collection of studies on Transylvania?fhe volume is primarily designed to show 
the primacy of the Hungarians and, to a lesser extent, of the Germans in Transylvania. 

599. Maenner-Weinheim, Emit Guttenbrunu: Das Odenwalder Dorf fan ruminischen 
Banat. Munich: Siidostdeutsches Kulturwerk, 1958. 96p. " * 

This is an important socioeconomic and political study of a German village in the 
Banat. Although not in conformity with the latest principles of social history, it is of 
, great value to students of the German minority in Romania. 
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600. Mammei, A. Dai Biid der Hcin**t: Batrigc tur Geschichte der JLotonk Klostitz 
is Beswtbiea, Wasgeralfingen, Germany: Koch. 1962. I77p. 

An essential study for students of minority problems in Bessarabia. Jlfe emphasises 
on the German minority ; although much information can be gathered .with respect to * 
other coinhabiting nationalities in Bessarabia. 

601, Mailer, Friedrich. Die Gefdriehte det Dcutschen is Ruminien. Hermannstadt: 
Kraft & Drotleff, [194-?]. I94p. . 

The work contains a standard survey of the hsitory of the German minority in 
Romania. It is a brief but informative account. Other titles from this author: Die 
Geschichte unseres Votkes: Bilder eus Verga&gexheit und Gegenwart der Deutschen in 
Rum&tien* Hcrmannstidt: W. Kraft, 1926. 185p.; Die Siebenbiirger Sachsen und Ihr 
Land. 4th ed. Stuttgatf* Heimat und Weit Veriag* .1932. 164p, 




602. .Petri, Hans. Geschichte der irufmtm ^inHuM^m in der Dobrudftcha. Munich: 
SGdostdeutsches Kulturwerk, 19^, 112p. < 

This represents the only objective study on the Germans of the Dobrudja by a 
German scholar. The survey is f however, more of art outline than alnajor monographic 
contribution to the subject. - p 

: v - 

603. *^fiilippi, Faulr ed. Neue Beitrtge zur skbenburgiscben Geschichte und 
Landeskuade. Cologne: Bohlau Veriag, 1962. 231 p. ' 

The editor & the leading Saxon scholar on Romanian problems. He has brought 
together an important coilectionsof studies on various asped&gf Transylvanian history 
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and related problems, mth sperfafemphasis on the Gcrmg|Mfeority 




604. Phiiippi, Paul, ed, SfadJcn iur Gc^iicht«>clireibung in* 19. und 20. Jahr- 
hundert. Colonic: Bdhlau Veriag, 1967. 244p. 

An important contribution to thfe cultural and intellectual historiography of the 
German minority in Transylvania during the last two centuries. The several contribu- 
tions are all informative and intelligent. 

605. Philippi, Paul, ed. Zar Rechts- and Siedlungsgeschkbtc^der siebenb&rgen 
Sachsen. Cotdgne: Bohlau Veriag, 1971. 3G0p. . 

This collection of studies, edited by a leading Saxon scholar, focuses on the legal 
aspects and settlement history of the Saxons in Transylvania. . 

V 

606. Schubert, Hans Achim. Nachbarschaft und Modentiskrung: Eine historbche 
Sozioiogie tradltionakr Lokaigruppen am Beispiet Siebenburgens. Cologne: Bohlau 
Veriag, 1980. 226p. • 

This work is an outstanding contribution to the literature on the social history aSd 
sociology of the Transylvanian Germans. . 

607. Schuster, Oskar, comp. Siebenburger Sadtsen gestent und heute. Dusseidorf: 
Wcgweiser Veriag, 1961. !03p, 

A brief but informative and intelligent survey of the history of the Saxons of 
Transylvania. > r / 

, - 

'608. Teutsch, Friedrich. Kirche und Schule der Sieben burner Sachsen in 
Vergangenheit and Gegenwart. Hermannstadt: W. Krafft, 1023. 328p. 
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The volume comprises a sound histimc survey of the religious and cultural fife of 
the Transylvanian Saxons. The author envisages retention £>f $raditional rights and 
privileges under Romanian rule after World War I. r ' 

609. Tcutsch, Fricdrich. Die Siebeoburger Sachses is Verg smgenheit and Gegenwart. 

Hermannstadt; W. Krafft, 1924. 367p. 

This is an important historical survey of the history of the Transylvaniaa Saxons by 
the leading scholar of the period* The work is totally free of controversy and polemics. 

610. . Wagner/Ernst. Gettfcfcbte der Skbeuburger Sacise*: Ein tiberbiick. Innsbruck; 
Wort md Well Verlag t 1981. lOSp. ■ ; . f t 

An expatriated Saxon has written an intelligent though brief survey of the history 
of the Transylvanian Saxons. The work is prudent, but all major political and $ocu£ 
economic issues are addressed. * " X 

611. ~ Wagner, Ernst. HktorbchHtatiitiiclies Qrtttiimcnhuch fur Skbenburgen. 

Cologne: Bdhl*u Verlag, 1977, 535p, 

This volume represents an important contribution to the literature related to the 
history of the Germans in Transylvania and to their civilization, as it provides a survey 
of the names of settlements with statistical analysis. 

_612. Weber, Georg. Bebaming irad Eiafugung: Bine emi&isebe-soztotogisclie 
Analyse drekr Skdluogeo. Cologne: Bdhlau Veflag, 1968. 470p. 

A splendid sociological treatise* by a leading German sociologist. The author* a 
Transylvanian Saxon by birth, provides important data and personal observations on 
the German Saxon community using the example of three settlements. 

613. WeUsch, Sophie A. The Bukovina-Germans in the Intcrwar Period.* £&tf 
European Quarterly XIV:4 (19SI): 423-37. , 

A thoughtful and well-documented' study of the German minority in intenvar^ 
TBukovina. - . . * ^ 

614. Wittstock, Gskar- Die Stebeubikrger.Sachsen und der gesamtdetttsche Gedanke. 

Briinn: R. M. Rohrfr, 1943. 251p. 

.The author attempts to demonstrate the t validity of Pangermanism by -claiming 
close identity between the German minority in<> Transylvania and the Germans of the 
Third Reich. Although the main thesis and evidence are questionable, some. data related 
to the pro-Nazi Germany positions of the Saxons are valuable. 

« 

Hungarians • 



General Referenc&Material and Sources 

615; Agrarian Reform in Roumanis tad the Que of the Hungarian Optants in 
Transylvania before the League of Ntfcoas. Paris: Imprimerie du Palais, 1927. 320p. 

This publication contains a collection of statements and documents related to one 
of the most vexing problems affecting Hungarian-Romanian relations in the immediate 
post- World War I years- The reader is to draw his own conclusions. 
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616. Bakb, Elemer, and Solyom-Feketc, William^ comps. Hungarians in Rumania 
and Transylvania: A Bibliographical IM of Publications in Hungarian gad West 
European Languages Compiled from the Holdings of the Library of Congress* 

•Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969. 192p. 

' There are 2,065 entries divided into 13 subjects such as General Reference Works, 
Geography, Thfc* People, History, Government and Politics, Economy, Religion, 
Intellectual^ Life, Literature, and Press and Publishing. Most of the chapters are sub- 
divided a^ follows: Special Reference Works, Periodicals and Serials, Monbgraphs,; and 
Minor Publications. 

617.. Horv&h, Jeno. The Hungatfan Question: A Bibliography on Hungary and 
Central Europe. Budapest: SarkSfty, 1938. 2Qp, 

A bibliographic guide designed to provide data for Hungarian revisionist demands, 
espeqgily vis-d-vis Romania. ? 

618. Tezla, Albert. An Introductory Bibliography to the Study pf Hungarian 
Literature. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1964. 290p. 

This major bibliographic guide includes references to Hungarian literature in 
Trarisyivaaia. ~ 

Monographs and Articles * 

619. Bal&zs, Stfndor. S*odof6gia fa nenratotgi dnismereL A Gusti iskola fa a 
romaniai magyar szodogrifia (Sociology and Nationality-Identity. The Gusti School 
and the Hungarian Sonography in Romania)* Bucharest: Politikai Publishers, 1979. 

263p. ; " t ... : m 

Of the social sciences between the two world wars* seriography prevailed in, 
Romania. Sociographical research had a significant role to play in the crystallization of - 
the new identity of the Hungarian nationality there. This research received some of its 
techniques and objectives from Dimitrie Gusti's monographical school* and^was also 
influenced by the neo-popuhstic movements of the 1930s. Accounts ape given of 
organizations engaged in nationality research 1 and of .village explorers and their 
intellectual backgrounds. 

i 

620. Baiogh, Edgar. Szotgalatban: EmWkirat, 1935-1944 (Serving: Reminiscences, 
1935-1944). Bucharest: Kriterion Publishers, 1978. 382p< 

The author, a member of the radical Left in Czechoslovakia, was expelled from' 
that country in the mid-thirties and then continued his work in Transylvania in 
connection with the promotion of Hungarian culture and the literary and social 
conditions of the Magyar minority prior to 1944. This'autobiographical writing contains 
details as wcil of the efforts of the Left— after the .return of a large portion pf 
Transylvania to Hungary— to*achieve that country's vyithdrawal from the war. The 
author also favored reconciliation with the Romanians and contact with minority 
groups. * 

621. B&nyai, L. Pe f£ga£u| tradijiiior f rAfesfi (On the Path of Fraternal Traditions). 
Bucharest: Institutui de studii istoricc gi social-politice de pe Rng& C.C. al P.C.R., 1971. * 
286p. ? 

This rather propagandist^ study outlines the community of Hungarian and Roma- 
nian interests in the construction of socialism in Romania. 
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622. Benkd, Samu. A beiyottudat valtozasai (Knowledge of the Situation). 
Bucharest: Kriterion Publishers, 1977. 447p. 

The apparent lack of studies, written by members of the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania dealing with their present-day conditions in Romania seems to be 
compensated for by shorter or longer studies going back to their past. This publication 
is an example of that trend, in which strength is derived from the cultural past to enable 
over 2 million people to endure the vicissitudes of the present. By means of plentiful 
notes and 11- book reviews, the reader is informed of other scholarly and literary 
endeavors. 

623. Biro, Jozsef. Erdelyi kastelyok (Transylvanian Castles). Budapest: Uj Iddk 
Irodalmi Intezet, 1940. 2Q9p. 

This writing is an important contribution to the literature on Hungarian civilizauon 
in Transylvania. 

624. Biro, Jozsefv Erdtiyi muveszete (Arts in Transylvania). Budapest: Kiraly Magyar . 
Egyetemi Nyomda, 1941. 304p. 

An interesting volume, the purpose of which is to show the artistic achievements of 
the Hungarians in Transylvania and to minimize those of the Romanians. 

625. Bolyai Tudomanyegyetem. A kotozsvari B6Iyai Tudomanyegyetem, 1945-1955 

(The Bolyai University sft Kolozsvar, 1945-1955). Cluj: Allami Tanugyi 6s Pedagogiai 

Kdnyvkiadd, 1956. 642p. , . * 

' Thi S § a historic survey of the Bolyai Unviersity of Cluj, the most important center 
of Hungarian academic- activities in Transylvania. 

'626. Borbely, Andor, and Fall, Endre. Roman undom ErdSybeu (Romanian Rule in 
Transylvania). Budapest: Magyar Revizids Liga, 1936. 170p. 

A typical anti-Romanian account of persecution of national minorities in 
Transylvania by exponents of the positions of militant Hungarian revisionists. 

627. Buday, Gybrgy. §z£keiy nepballsdak (Szekier Folk Ballads). Budapest: Kiraly 
Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda, 1948. 277p. 

This contribution focuses on the cultural life of the Szekiers in Transylvania 
through an aniysis of their folk ballads. 

628'. Cabot, John M* The Racial Conflict in Transylvania. Boston: Beacon Press, ^ 

1926. 206p. * . . 

This work contains a descriptive but perceptive account .of the national.-minonty 
problems in Transylvania, with special emphasis on Hungarian-Romanian controversies 
and confrontations. - , 
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HISTORICAL ^UMMAR¥ 



In 1918, when ^Yugoslavia was formed, its official name, the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, aixd Slovene, reflected the premise that these ethnic groups 
were the constituent units of the &ew state. The second Yugoslavia, which 
emerged after World War II, added to the list of constituent nations the 
Macedonians and the Montenegrins, both of whom had been formerly 
subsumed under the Setfpan label. Later, the Moslems, defined ag an ethnic 
group, werd. given the nation status, with Bosnia aqd Herzegovina being 
considered as their home republic <- 

Of the remaining ethnic groups, ten are significant enough to have been 
recognized as nationalities: Albanians, Bulgarians, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Italians, Romanians, Ruthenians, Slovaks, Turks, and recently Romanies 
(Gypsies)* 1 Common to all these groups, except Gypsies, is the feet fhat their 
ethnic state (matitna dritava) happens to be outside of the Yugoslav territory. 
The related technical distinction between "nations* aqd "nationalities* is that 
the principle of national self-management, on which Yugoslavia is based, is 
recognized for constituent nations but not for nationalities. Thus, according to 
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the current Yugoslav political philosophy, the two autonomous provinces, 
Kosovo and Vojvodina; which are inhabited by the Albanian and Hungarian 
nationalities, respectively, lack the af tribute of a state. 2 

The; Evolution of Linguistic Minorities 

^ Although the historical evolution of Yugoslav ethnic grdups with national 
status is a subject worthy of study, the treatment here is limited to 
nationalities, those presently recognized as such as well as those who have 
occupied a similar position during recent history, e.g., Germans and Tsintsars. 
Since in the Western literature non-state nationalities are usually referred to 
as minorities, this term is used, even though it generally connotes 
subordination, which the v semantics of **natsonality**afe designed to avoid. 3 
Subordination is a relative concept, defineable not only in political but in 
sociolinguistic and economic terms as well* Since' it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw clear boundaries based on all of these criteria, 
designations such as minority, nationality, and nation are of necessity 
somewhat arbitrary. Hence, it appears that no harm is done by adopting the 
term mindrity, as long as it is recognized that the degree of subordination or 
the degree to which sovereignty is approximated may vary for any given group' 
over tinje as well as between groups. ^ 

To provide an analytical framework for the study of ethnic minorities 
within Yugoslavia and peripheral /areas; conceptual lines suggested by 
economic theory are used Jtefe. Althdugh the terms "ethnic minority" and 
linguistic minority* are often used interchangeably, the focus here is on 
linguistic minorities since in economic significance the linguistic attribute 
generally outweighs other attributes which define ethnic groups. After all, 
communications involve substantial costs, and it is precisely the distribution of 
the&e costs between linguistic groups which gives the minority status an 
important economic dimension/ The subsequent discussion hinges in part on 
these costs. 

In orderto treat the historical evolution of linguistic minorities within our 
purview, two economic paradigms are proposed: I) the principle of equi- 
marginal returns to factors of production, and 2) the principle of cost minimi- 
zation as applied to linguistically alternative communication systems. The first 
of these paradigms Helps to explain the making of a minority, and the second 
her subsequent persistence under conditions of a stationary equilibrium or, 
alternatively, her evolution away from the minority Status. The latter occurs 
either through assimilation, i.e., linguistic merging with the dominant group, 
pr through emancipation, i.e., assertion of linguistic autonomy, both in 
conditions of economic development. - 

The applicability of the first paradigm, that pf equimarginal returns, 
derives from the observation that the emergence of a linguistic minority can 
generally be traced to the Migration between linguistic territories, ^cording to 
the equimarginal principle, resources are optimally distributed when the 
marginal physical product of a resource is equalized between firms as well as 
between regions. If opportunities for interregional trade and associated 
specialization are limited, then the marginal physical product tends to be 
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. equalized interregional!/ through migration of resources, the population being 
one such resource. 

The second paradigm, developed fully elsewhere by this author, 5 focuses 
on the alternative investment choices associated with the entry of minority , 
members into functional domains from which the minority language is 
1 excluded. Under the first alternative, entrants into excluded domains invest in 
the learning of the majority language. Under the second alternative, the 
collectivity invests in resources necessary for the introduction of thfe minority . .* 
* language into excluded domains. If the aggregate cost incurred by learners of <*. 
. the majority language (first alternative) exceeds the cosit of enlarging the func^ 
tional scope of thd minority language through investment in specialized 
literature, etc. (second alternative), the latter is economically justified. The 
. critical variable is the number of potential minority entrants into excluded 
, domains, which in turn depends not only on the total size of the minority 
population but on the level of economic development as well; structural 
changes linked to development require occupational and industrial mobility, i 
. implying that an -increased number of the minority indrawn into activities 
whi^fr correspond to the domains from which their language is .excluded. 

In an agricultural environment, external communication requirements are 
likely to be tnioimal. Hence the linguistic identity of a 'rural minority can be * 
preserved as long as conditions of a^stationar^ economy prevail. However, 
once the process of economic development has wgun, laborsaving agricultural 
technology* coupled with demographic expansion, causes a part of the 
agricultural tabor force to become redundant, forcing it into the growing non- ^ 
agricultural sector, in which communications tend to be more intense and 
varied than in the agricultural environment* ^ 

If the language used in nonagricultural activities differs from that spoken 
by the agrarian population, this part of the population is placed in a 
subordinate position, even though numerically they may represent the 
majority in a^given region. Under such conditions, the need for linguistic 
adaptation acts as a barrier for the entry of the nondominant language group 
into occupations within the upper range of the occupational hierarchy, slowing 
down the occupational mobility. Those unable to assimilate linguistically " 
move to menial occupations In which communication requirements are limited 
. pr continue crowding the /Agricultural sector. The nondorriinant language 
group is placed into the position of an underprivileged residual, in all outward 

* appeapanc? impregnable to modernization. 

There are nevertheless instances where sufficient transfer of agrarian 
population into the nonagricultural sector transforms their language into the 
dominant language, reversing the direction of assimilation. The inflow of rural 

♦ population into nonagricultural activities accelerates* at all occupational levels, 
speeding up the transformation processes associated with sustained econpmic 
development and growth". 

Since the minorities of Yugoslavia and adjacent areas generally fit one of 
the above models, their evolution will be treated under the following topical 
headings: I) external migration, i.e., immigration from outside the linguistic 
region, within which category the distinction is made between a) ,land 
colonization, and b) external migration into the urban sector; and 2) internal 
migration, specifically the migration of the agrarian population into urban 
centers. Historically, external migration preceded massive transfer of agrarian 
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population into honagricultural, urban activities, and therefore it will be 
treated first. 

Land Colonization 

The history of settlement' of the German minority; 'the strongest 
numerically, in intcrwar Yugoslavia confirms the operation of the equi- 
marginal principle, since the migration was directed toward relatively thinly 
settled areas, where the marginal productivity of labor appears to have 
exceeded that prevailing in the more densely settled home areas of the 
migrants. The systematic settlement of German peasants occurred first during 
the Middle Ages and thai again during the eighteenth and nineteenth r 
centuries. 

During the medieval period the region of the eastern Alps, situated 
roughly foetween^he Danube and the Gulf of Trieste and settled by the proto- 
Slovenc population, acted as a magnet for German colonization: following the 
inclusion of the Slovene state of Karantania into the Prankish empire around 
the middle of the eighth century, the Bavarians began to move into the 
territory of the eastern Alps in a southerly direbtiop. In the area to the north of 
the Drava River, with the exception of the Klagenfurt Basin, the newcomers 
succeeded in assimilating tf\e less numerous Slovene population. 6 Farther to 
the south, German peasants imported by individual feudal landlords over the 
course of the centuries; were readily assimilated by the Slovenes. However, the 
fourteenth-century settlement of Thuringsan and Franconian peasants in the 
practically uninhabited, forested KoCevje (Gotschee) area was important " 
enough to create a German linguistic enclave, which remained intact until f ^ 
194! resettlement of the Ko^e Germans to the territory which had 
annexed by the German Rricn following the occupation of Yugoslavia. 7 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, German settlement v 
occurred father, to the east in the largely deserted territory of modern' 
Vojvodina. By that time the Habsburg forces had pushed the border of the 
Ottoman empire back to Belgrade. In contrast to the earlier settlement of the 
Austria side of the Turkish border with military guards recruited from th§> 
ranks of Serbian refugees, the eighteenth-century settlement of^VojVodina 
served primarily 'economic purposes; the military aspect came into play only 
indirectly, since the colonists were expected to make deliveries of grain to the 
army. * - 

The Economic motive of colonization had its roots in the Habsburg* 
mercantilist policy referred to as populationism, which aimed at enlarging the 
existing tax base. The objective was to raise the productivity of underutilized 
natural resources by combining than with additional labor * At the same time,^ 
the productivity of labor was to be increased by promoting improved 
technology and skills. Both aspects are in -evidence in the settlement of 
Vojvpdina. Through the importation of German and other settlers, the area 
under cultivation was Increased. On the other hand, the introduction of the 
tjirce- field system represented a more productive method of cultivation than 
the two-field system .used in the Turkish areas. f 

Between 1740 and J 770, the rfabsburgsjured 43,000 German immigrants 
into an area which comprised the present Yugoslav Vojvodina and the 
adjoining Romanian Banat by off wing them Qee houses and a six-year tax 
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exemption. During the reign of Joseph 11,(1780-1790), th£sc settlers were t * 
joined by another 40.Q00 immigrants' Eligibility criteria u£ed by the Vienna 
colonization agency included literacy and skills in farming or in some craft. In 
addition to Germans, the inflow of settlers included Serbians, Romanians, 
x Croats, and Hungarians, as well as Slovaks. No small wonder that by 1787 the 
population of the Ba£ka and Srem each exceeded 20,000 and that of the larger 
Banat, the northern part of which is now under Romania, approached 
300,000, a tenfold increase since the beginning of the century.* 

Non-German immigrants formerly engaged in livestock raiding adopted 
German grain cultivation techniques of sowing several crops and using an iron 
plow. In addition to wheat, they planted hemp, flax, and some mulberry trees. 
The predominant part of the cultivated area had been reclaimed from former 
. swamps through drainage. V 

Lampe points put that these accomplishments were possible not only 
because of active Habsburg policies of promoting German colonization, but 
. also because of their efforts of keeping the Hungarian nobility from moving in 
to make serfs of the assorted immigrants. 9 however, when in 1799 ail of Banat 
and Ba£ka, with the exception of the) military border, came under the 
Hungarian jurisdiction, the Hungarian nobility succeeded in^reasserting old 
feudal rights on the estates they acquired. r 4 

The immigration into Vojvodina continued into the nineteenth century. 
During this period the immigrants consisted of Hungarians arid Germans from 
Hungary. The Germans introduced artesian wells, which allowed richer, clay 
soils to be cultivated. (Formerly the cultivation had been limited to poorer 
alluvial soi|s along the river banks.) Through four- and five-field systems of % 
cultivation, the fallowing was ultimately eliminated. By the mid-nineteenth 
* century, German immigrants owned more land in the Banat than any other 
group. 

The Western and Eastern Slavic ethnic groups who moved into Vojvodina 
came from the overpopulated Carpathian region; from the Tatra Mountains 
Slovak landless peasants wete brought in by .the Hungarians, while the 
Ruthenian branch of the Ukrainians moved in from their Trans-Carpathian 
homeland. 10 

Vojvodina is not the only area where the presence of minorities can be ' 
traced back to the availability of land. It appears that the migration of the 
Albanian Moslems 4 ' northward into Old Serbia, particularly into the Kosovo 
a area, was induced by a much higher ratio of productive land j$> the total land 
area- in Kosovo than in Albania. The influx of Albanians gained momentum 
following the Serbian Great Migration of 1690, and it soon spilled beyond Old 
Serbia. However, as during the nineteenth century the young Serbian state 
gradually expanded its southern boundaries, Albanian population was forced 
back into the Turkish-administered areas, while the Serbian population from 
these areas moved into the liberated territory. The consequence was a concen- 
tration of the, Albanian population in Kosovo and adjacent areas. 11 

Migrations elsewhere included the Croat families fleeing the Turkish 
onslaught They founded new homes in western Hungary arid Lower Austria 
as early as the end of the fifteenth century. The present Croat minority in the 
Austrian province of Burgenland owes its origin to these' Emigrations. The 
Burgeniand Croats were' settled on depopulated lands owned by Hungarian 
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magnates. According to a recent author , this allowed for "rational 
cultivation." 12 . 

In the Somogyi district (megye) of Hungary, at the confluence of Mura 
and Drava, lartd was leased to a grpup of settlers from northeastern Slovenia 
in I718. 13 Their Slovene-speaking descendants were found there, in 1948. 14 
This group should be distinguished from the Slovenes in the Hungarian 
districts of V£s and Zala, who settled there prior to the arrival of* the 
Hungarians in the Pannoaian Basin* 

External Migration into the Urban Sector 

Minorities typically engaged in nonagricuitural pursuits owe their 
presence in Yugoslavia to two distinct yet somewhat related phenomena,' 
namely, the political rale by outside powers and the high interregional mobility 
of persons in nonagricuitural industries such as trade and crafts. Over the 
centuries the external political influences Tanged from Germanic and Venetian 
to Turkish, Hungarian, and Italian. On an intra-B&lkan level there were 
periods of Serbian dominance in Kosovo and Serbian or Bulgarian dominance 
in Macedonia. The salient point fo* the study of linguistic minorities is that 
within areas under foreign political influence, the language pf the ruling elite 
became dominant in certain activities, even though the bulk of the population 
spoke the indigenous language. 

In the administrative sector, 'the nonindigenous languages were propa- 
gated by the ruling feudal nobility and later by assorted public officials of the 
central government recruited from outside the linguistic, region. This group 
was augmented by local natives who had invested in the learning of the 
dominant language and who in time assimilated with the dominant group. The 
actual conditions varied between regions. In the Slovene lands, the German 
language dominated the activities of the upper social strata, even though 
recent research shows that the rdle of Slovene outside of the peasant sphere 
was greater than was previously held. 15 In Croatia and'-Slavonia, the situation 
resembled that in Slovenia, although in addition to German, Latin was used to 
a greater extent. Moreover, the Hungarians were at leastjjartia^ly successful in 
imposing Hungarian In these areas. 16 

In Serbia and in other areas.under Ottoman rule, Turkish was used by the 
central administration. The Serbs in turn imposed their language as the only 
official language in the predominantly Albanian-speaking Kosovo and in 
Macedonia following the Balkan wars. Italian was imposed/after 1918, in the 
formerly Austrian Coastiand, inhabited by Slovenes in the north and by 
Croats in the south. During World War II, Bulgarian served as the administra- 
tive language in Macedonia, while the languages of other occupying powers 
held a similar status elsewhere. 

Besides the implantation of nonindigenous languages by political fiat, in 
certain urban activities their use was promoted through immigration of traders 
and craftsmen. Here the adage that trade follows the flag is generally 
applicable, although in at least one case the sequence was in the opposite 
direction, namely, the Italian urban settlement preceded the extension of the 
Venetian rule to towns along the Adriatic Coast. This sequence seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that even in the city-state of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) Italian 
held an important place as a language of commerce. In Serbia, Greek was 
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dominant in import and transit trade because traders were either Creeks or 
Heiienized local Tsintsars who had abandoned the Romance dialect spoken by 
rural Tsintsars, or Vlachs. 17 

In short, as a result of the dominant role of nonindigenous languages in 
the urban sector, well into the nineteenth century and in some areas until this 
century, the indigenous population had to assimilate with the foreign, 
dominant language group in order to gain entry into various nonagricuitural 
pursuits, especially at the higher occupational levels. 

Internal Migration into the Urban Sector 

The strengthened role of the indigenous population in the political sphere 
and/or their accelerated mobility into the urban sector under the impact of 
economic development caused the gradual replacement of existing dominant, 
languages in urban activities by indigenous regional languages. This reduced 
the formerly dominant linguistic groups to the position of minorities, reversing 
the direction of assimilation. The Italian population in Dalmatia and the 
Hellenized Tsintsars in Serbia are cases in point. With the economic decline of 
Venice and the acquisition of Venetian territories by Austria, the Italian 
linguistic influence waned, especially as' the proportion of South Slavic * 
population in urban activities at all occupational levels increased. In Serbia, 
starting in the 1 830s, Prince Miles' Obrenovic began restricting the commercial 
privileges, such as trade passports and state orders, of the Greeks. Although 
the Tsintsars were able to avoid these restrictions by accepting Serbian 
business partners, this was coupled with the substitution of Serbian for their 
adopted Greek language, which speeded up the process of Serbianization. 18 

In the Slovene lands, the expansion of indigenous entrepreneurship 
around the middle of the nineteenth century was followed by the establishment 
of indigenous financial intermediaries (cooperative and municipal savings 
banks and later commercial banks). The indigenous business institutions were 
instrumental in the Slovenization of the business sector. Resisting the process 
were a few large outside companies, for example, the Southern Railroad, 
which clung tenaciously to the exclusive use of German until the end of World 
War I. However, neither the linguistic policy of outside firms nor the 
organized implantation of German-speaking workers by German nationalists 
succeeded in tipping the balance in" favor of German. 

In the administrative domain, Slovenization was linked to the political 
democratization, which started in 1848. Nevertheless, the relative political 
power varied considerably between provinces, depending on their ethnic mix: 
for the Slovenes the most favorable co ndi t i o ns existed in Carniola, and the 
least favorable in Carinthia. In Carniote, linguistic assimilation in the urban 
sector was reversed in favor of Slovene before the turn of the century. 19 

The Interwar Period 

The period following 1918 can be viewed as one during which the use of 
the two principal indigenous languages of interwar Yugoslavia, Serbo-Croat 
and Slovene, was extended to all domains of social activity within their respec- 
tive territories. Although this process was favored by political conditions 
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which emerged after 1918* the basic rationale for the change is to be sought in 
the transformation of economic structure and associated modernization Since 
the demand for human resources originating in the expanding nonagricultural 
sector had to be met b^ the indigenous, rural population, there was a natural 
tendency for linguistic conformity between that population and the language 
in urban activities. Because modernization had a longer traditiorf in the north- 
western than in the southeastern regions of Yugoslavia, this economically 
determined path to linguistic conformity can be traced historically most clearly 
in Slovenia and in Croatia, In Serbia, which had attained political 
independence during the nineteenth century r the establishment » of an 
' indigenous administrative apparatus appears to have had a determining 
influence on the linguistic use, rather than economic impulses. Finally, 
Macedonia and Kosovo lacked both political and economic preconditions for 
functional expansion of regional languages, which explains why these areas 
fell prey to Serbian linguistic hegemony. 

It seems that within Yugoslavia, as well as within peripheral areas, 
friction produced by the implantation of nonregional languages varied accord- . 

' ing to the level of economic development: to the bulk of the largely rural and I 
Illiterate Albanian population, the fok that a few officials with whom they 
came in contact used Serbo-Croat jK&f limited consequence. On the other 
hand, in the Slovene coastland, wh£^||arge percentage of the population was 
engaged in nonagricultural activities and literacy was nearly universal, the 
exclusion of Slovene from schools, the replacement otTsiovene administrative 
personnel by Italians, and the supression of Sloven^, cooperatives and other 
institutions gave rise to deep frustration. The cost of linguistic adaptation was 
high, in that during the decades which preceded the Italian administration the 

- Slovenes had extended the use of their language to niost urban activities. Now 
their investment in indigenous economic and«cultu$il institutions was written 
off by Italian edict accompanied by bfutaf repression through Mussolini's 
black-shirts. No wonder that Slovenes, regardless of 'their political or 
ideological orientation, rebelled against fascism before any other group in 
Europe. 20 

In Austrian Carinthia, Germanizing tendencies were strengthened under 
the First Austrian Republic, to be followed under the Third Rekh by physical 
terror, which included the deportation of Slovene farm families to the interior 
of Germany and the carrying-out of death sentences by decapitation. 21 

In other areas bordering On Yugoslavia, the effective pressure on South 
Slavic minorities appears to have varied in accordance with the level of 
economic development and the repressiveness of political regimes. The Croats 
of Burgenland, the Slovenes of Hungary, the Serbs of Romania, and the 
Macedonians of Bulgaria, Greece, <and Albania all eom$ to mind- Each of 
these deserve separate treatment, a task beyond our purview. 

In order to evaluate the minority situation within Yugoslavia, it is instruc- 
tive to examine the relative numerical strength of the minorities and their 
geographical distribution as shown in Table 1, page 224. 
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Table 1. Principal Linguistic Minorities in Yugoslavia, 1921 
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The German minority* which numbered one-half million, was concen- 
trated in Vojvodina, that is* within the Danube and Sava administrative units, 
or banovinas. The only other localized German community was in the KoSevje 
area of Slovenia {Dravska bonovina). The remaining Germans were scattered 
among the urban population. Their number included the Jews of German 
language, particularly in Croatia* 22 

The Hungarians were concentrated in the same general area as the 
Germans, i.e., in the grain-rich Vojvodina, as were the Ruthcnians and the 
Slovaks. (The latter predominate in the statistical rubric**Czech or Slovak," at 
least as far as the.area of Vojvodina is concerned.) 

The Albanians and the Turks lived principally in the southeastern 
banovinas of Vardar, Zeta, and Morava. This area remained longest under the 
Ottoman domination and served as a catch basin for the Islamic population 
retreating from the areas to the north during more than a century of waning 
Ottoman power. 

The Romanian linguistic group was made up of the population along the 
Romanian* border and of Vlachs living in the interior of Serbia and in 
Macedonia. Like the Romanians, the Vlachs are believed to have descended 
from the Romanized population present in the Balkans prior to the arrival of 
the Slavs* The Romanian rubric may also include some Gypsies (Romanies), 
whose affinity with the Romanians has been documented* 23 

Finally* some 12,000 Italians lived in towns along the Adriatic Coast, not 
including Zadar/Zara and Rijeka/Fiume, both under Italian administration 
(hiring the interwar period* 

► Under the provisions of the Treaty of Saint-Germain between the Princi- 
pal Allied Powers and Associated Powers and the Serb-Croat-Slovene state, 
the linguistic minorities had the right to use their languages in private schools 
and other social institutions. In towns and districts where a given minority 
represented a considerable proportion of the population, ^e government was 
obligated to provide primary instruction in the minority** language and to 
appropriate an equitable share of public funds for education purposes of the 
minority. Also, facilities had to be provided for the minority members to use 
their language, either orally or in writing* before the courts. Similar provisions, 
were contained in the interwar treaties concluded between Italy , and 
Yugoslavia. 24 

Any assessment of the extent to which linguistic usage was affected by 
Yugoslav interwar policies would have to take into account that several 
languages which after 1918 emerged as minority languages had previously 
occupied the dominant position, especially German and Hungarian. The 
erosion of their functional role must therefore be attributed in part to changes 
in international political boundaries. Moreover, a substantial number of the 
administrative personnel who promoted the use of dominant languages 
returned t,o their home countries (Austria, Hungary) at the end of World War 
I, thus rWucing the number of speakers of their respective languages, 
especially in towns. 

Although the Yugoslav government failed to take any statutory measures 
which would have provided for protection of linguistic minorities as groups, 
no negative laws were promulgated, as was the case in Italy, which banned the 
use of Slovene in public. Occasional complaints of German and Hungarian 
groups concerned the use of their language in the educational sector. Also, the 
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Hungarians cpmplained that in the distribution of lands under the Yugoslav 
agrarian refotm, Serbs were favored over Hungarians. 25 Through |he agrarian 
reform laws M 1919 and 1921, cultivable land in excess of 300 ha. for any 
single holding was expropriated against compensation. The same maximum 
applied to holdings in Macedonia and Kosoyo, while for other regions the 
maxima were set at lower levels. The discrimination derived from the fact that 
Serbian war veterans were given preference in the colonization of expropriated * 
lands. In this way Serbian presence was increased not only in Vojvodina, 26 but 
* in Kosovo as well, where it is estimated that nearly 40,000 Serbian families 
were settled on lands formerly in the public domain. 27 

World War II and Beyond 

1 1 1 1 s 

Occupation of Yugoslavia 

In 1941 Yugoslavia was overrun by Axis forces, which had a significant 
impact upon minorities. In areas which had been occupied by, br attached to, 
their kin countries, the role of respective minority languages was enhanced. 
Thus in Kosovo, which had been attached administratively to Albania by the 
Italians, Albanian was reintroduced as the language of instruction in primary 
and secondary schools. Hungarian became the official language in parts 
occupied by Hungary. German gained importance in Banat, which remained 
attached to the German-occupied Serbia, but was endowed with administrative 
autonomy within the Danube banovina. The autonomous authority, the so- 
called Behorde des Vize Banns der Donaubamehaftfur das Banat > had its seat 
in Petrovgrad arid was headed b^ an ethnic German. 

Local minority institutions and minority populations were used by the 
occupying powers to the latter^ economic and military advantage. Initially, 
Hitler entertained the idea of resettling the Germans of Banat in the Reich, 28 * 
but faced with the exigencies of war, he^ecided to postpone such plans: Banat \ 
' was an important granary and the German minority ther ^possessed a network 
of agricultural cooperatives upon which Germany could rely for a steady 
supply of foodstuffs. In Kosovo, another area noted for grain production, the 
Italians reintroduced the feudal chtfttik system, which had been abolished 
under interwar Yugoslavia. They did so not only in order to win the allegiance 
of local begs, but s^iso because the chifttik system facilitated the collection of 
grain for the Italian arr£y. Feudal lords regained the right to collect from their, 
tenants one-fifth of the produce. The state tax, which consisted of the tithe 
and was collected in kind, was leased out in auctions. 29 

During the thirties National Socialists had exploited the ethnic allegiance 
of the German minority for their political advantage. Now they declared 
ethnic Germans {Volksdeutsche) living in Banat and within the Axis-allied 
state of Croatia fit for service in the SS divisions. As a result, ethnic Germans 
subject to draft were 'recruited almost exclusively into the SSJ Later in the war, 
as the need for military manpower mounted, the Germans mobilized a division > 
of Kosovo Albanians, known as the "SS 'Skanderbeg* Incidentally, yet 
another SS division was made up of Yugoslav Moslems, All these units were 
engaged principally against Yugoslav guerrillas, 30 
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Toward the end of the war, a sizable number of ethnic Gtrmans withdrew 
with the German armed forces. Others were subsequently expelled by 
Yugoslav authorities. As to the Hungarians, the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist party decided that they should not be expelled.* 1 On 
formerly German-occupied land, the authorities settled population from 
agriculturally poor regions of Montenegro and Lika. 

Changes in the Relative 

Numerical Strength of Minorities • 

• 

Table 2, page 228, shows changes in the number of, persons belonging to 
principal minorities between 1921 and 1953. Many of these changes came, 
about as a consequence of the war. Thus the postwar' departure of ethnic 
Germans reduced their number by 88?#. On the other hand, the substantial 
increase in the number of ethnic Italians is attributable to the attachment of 
Rijeka (Fiume) and of the Istrian Peninsula to Yugoslavia. Since interwar data 
for the Romanian group apparently include the Vlachs (Tsintsars)* it can be 
safely assumed that the decrease of tins group occurred because of the 
assimilation of Vlachs with the Serbs or possibly Macedonians. 32 The increase 
in the number of Ruthenians (Ukrainians) may be due in part to their having 
been entered in the Czecho-Slovak or Polish rubric in 1921 . 

The Albanians, who in 1921 ranked third, emerged by 1953 as the most 
populous minority. This most likely would have happened even in the absence 
of the German exodus because the Albanian rate of natural increase exceeded 
by far that of either the Germans or the Hungarians. The economic 
■ implications of the Albanian demographic growth will be covered in the 
special subsection treating this minority. 

From Table 3, page 229, it can be seen that between 1953 and 1981 ail 
minorities, except the Albanians and the Romanics, experienced absolute 
declines in number. During the same period the population of Yugoslavia as a 
whole increased by 32%. Although in the case of Turkish, German, and 
Italian groups emigration had been a contributing factor, for ail other groups 
assimilation should be viewed as the principal cause of the decline. The sharp 
drop in the number of both Romanies and Vlachs between 1953 and 1961, 
followed by a rebound in 1971, reveals a negative statistical bias as far as these 
two groups are concerned. 

Regional distribution of minorities is shown in Table 4* page 230. Oiitside 
of Kosovo, where Albanian is one of the official languages, the Albanians arfc; 
represented mainly in western Macedonia. The Hungarians are concentrated^* 
Vojvodina, where they represent 19% of the total population. Among |owps 
where the Hungarian presence is felt are Ba£ka Topola, Kanjiia, Scnta, 
Subotica, and Temcrin. 33 Outside of Vojvodina, smaller Hungarian groups are 
found in northern Croatia and: in northeastern Slovenia around Lendava. 
0 Romanies are scattered throughout the country, with concentration in 
Macedonia, Kosovo, and Serbia proper. 



(Test continues on page 231.) 
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Table 2. Principal Linguistic Minorities in Yugoslavia, 1921-1953 
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Tabic 3. Principal Linguistic Minorities & Yugoslavia, 1953-1981 
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Table 4. Regional Distribution of Minorities, 1981 • • 4 • 
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The Ti&ks live mostly is Macedonia. Along her eastern border they 
preserve okr 'traditions and lead a half-nomadic existence. Towns with 
substantial Turkish peculations are Debar, Kru&vo, Brod, Valandovo, 
Gostivar, Ohrid, Skopje, Titov Vdes, and §tip. Over the years the migratory 
flow of Turks to Asia Minor has been substantial* which accounts for their 
failing numbers. 

It should be noted that Turkish sources generally exaggerate the number 
of Turks in Yugoslavia because they include other Mosieths* many of whom 
are of Slavic stock and language and who are considered as a special ethnic 
group. Admittedly the line between these two groups may often not be easy to 
draw* especially since the linguistic assimilation with ofae or another of the 1 
South Slavic groups tends to transform ethnic Turks into ethnic Moslems. 

As to the reniaining minorities* the Slovaks are settled in Vojvodina* 
where Bafiki Petrovac serves as their cultural center. Other locations are Bafcka 
Paianka, KovaSca, Novi Sad, Stara Pazova; and Sid. Also Vojvodina afre 
the Romanians* particularly around Vr£ac* Kula* and Beia Crkva. The 
Bulgarians are found in eastern Serbia* mainly around Pirot* as well as in 
certain villages of Vojvodina. Ruthenians in Vojvodina continue using their 
variant of Ukrainian in written form* despite attempts to favor the standard 
Ukrainian. Finally, the Czechs are found mostly in the town of Daruvgfr in the 
Slavonia region of the republic of Croatia. r • 

Ethnic Policy 

Tile Yugoslav postv^r constitution of 1946 tested on federalist principles 
similar to those of the USSR. The territories of five of the six federal replies 
were drawn along ethnic 'lines. Only the republic of Bosnia ^nd Herzegovina 
yas constituted as an ethnically mixed unit. Within Serbia* two autonomous 
units were constituted: the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina* with a strong 
Hungarian minority,* and the Autonomous District of Kosovo and Met6hija, 
or Kosmet, tfte home of the Albanian minority. The fact that the Albanian 
minority was accommodated through the establishment of an autonomous 
district, rather tfyan a province, is to be attributed to the view shared with the 
♦ USSR that less-developed nationalities and territories were to enjoy a lessor 
degree of autonomy. 34 

Following the break with the Cominform in 1948* Yugoslavia began to 
develop a 'distinct form of socialism, which affected ethnic policy as well. 
Three phases of this development catfbe distinguished so far. During the first, 
the imperative* centralist economic planning was replaced by a system of self- 
management at the enterprise level* implying a substantial measure of 
decentralization in economic decision-making, even though the allocation: of 
investment funds remained centralized" in Belgrade, In the competition for 
these funds, certain regional -interests crystallized, leading to pressures for a 
greater measure of self-government at the level of the republics. Such 
tendencies were at first resisted. However, with the removal of the federal 
interior minister Aieksander Rankovii and his associates* in 1966* a -phase of 
liberalization set in, culminating in constitutional reforms off 1$67 and 1968, 
which strengthened the de facto autonomy of the republics as well as of the 
two autonompus provinces. It should be not<y| that Kosmet had gained the 
status of province earlier through the constitution adopted in 1963* but at that 
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tim* the provinces lost their original characteristics of federal units: their 
representatives in the Federal Assembly became part of the delegation of the 
Republic of Serbia, and departments of the Supreme Court of Serbia were 
opened in VdjvoduSk as well as in Kosmet. Through 1968 amendments of the 
federal constitution, the provinces regained their role in the federal system. At 
. the same time, the designation Kosovo and Metohija, orXosmet; was changed 
to Kosovo, 1 

; During the third phase, which followed the removal in the early seventies 
of liberal leaders in Croatia, Serbia, and Slovenia, there was a strengthening of 
the influence of the League of Communists, tfowever, the 1974 constitution, 
currently still in force, retained the basic features of expanded federalism and 
decentralization. 

Although of primary concern to the constituent nations of Yugoslavia, 
the decentralization process affected the minorities as well. Thus, in 1974 the 
two provifrws attained a consUtutjbnal status which for all practical purposes 
equals thaj/ of the republics. The ''provinces are represented in all federal 
orgajfspewn though in some organs they have a smaller number of representa- 
tives than the republics* The existence of provinces allows for meetingjspecial 
needs of the minorities in these provinces, such as the use of their languages in 
schools and public administration. Occasionally voiced demands for giving 
Kosovo the status of a federal republic have teen so far categorically rejected 
by $h6 Yugoslav spokesmen* , 4 

In other tcoitories inhabited by minorities, rights are stipulated in the 
constitutions of individual republics as well as in the statutes of local political 
units where minorities have been traditionally present. In such areas" then- 
language serves as the second official language, and thf education is either 
bilingual or in their mother tongue. Minority Cultural and othet institutions 
receive public support, public information is disseminated in the language of 
the minority, and their representation in various public bodies is guaranteed 
along parity principles. 35 

It is worth noting that these requirements do not extend to the business 
sector. For example, in the labeling of products the minority languages and 
often even the official language of the republic where the product is sold are 
ignored. With the passage of a federal law w|nch requires that multilingual 
instructions fo^ product use be provided, the ^tuatibn appears to be improving 
at least irt this respect. * 

The Economics of the Albanian Minority 

In the section on the evolution of linguistic minorities, it is shown that 
interregional^ unequal factor ratios, e.g., the population/land ratio, have 
historically led to migration, which helped in reducing interregional inequali- 
ties in factor returns. Today, under conditions of rapid demographic growth 
observed in less-developed countries, it may not be possible to syphon off the 
excess agrarian population through migration. Moreover, where employment 
opportunities in the nonagriculturai sector fail to keep up with the growth of 
the labor force, the pressure against limited nonhuman resources may produce 
social tension* It appears that such a scenario is grosso mode appropriate for 
describing the situation in Kosovo and that serious disturbances in April of 
1981, which caused federal authorities to impose the state of emergency in 
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Kosovo and to bring in sdfcurity forces from as far as Slovenia, 36 should be 
gauged against changes in relevant socioeconomic indicators during the past 



First of these is the phenomenal natural increase of the Albanian popula- 
tion, as reflected in the growth of their number* from 754,000 in 1953 to 
1,731,000 in 1981, an increase of 130%, During the same period the popula- 
tion of Yugoslavia as a whole increased by only 32%. Even though between 
1953 and 1979 in Kosovo the portion of population engaged in agriculture was 
reduced from 72.4 to 42.2% of the total population, the ratio of agricultural 
population per ha. of cultivable land increased from 1.48 to 1.65. Hence, in 
1979, there were 1.54 ha. <5f cultivable land for cad? person attached to 
agriculture in Yugoslavia, against the corresponding figure of 0.61 ha. in 
Kosovo, 37 «. 

As reported in the Yugoslav press, in Kosovo the Albanians are eagerly 
purchasing land owned by Serbs and Montenegrins. Moreover, in some 
instances intimidation has been used to drive Serbian farm families -out of 
Kosovo. 38 Before facing the exclusive blame for such a turn of events on 
^ ethnic intolerance or outside political forces, one should consider that 
Albanian households* are typically larger in size than those of the Serbs, 
suggesting a more pressing need for land. 5 * Also, for the Serbs migrating to 
Serbia proper or Montenegro, no linguistic or cultural adaptation is required, 
which contributes to their mobility. An analogous pattern has been observed 
in the rural-urban migration in Macedonia, where local Albanians p&nd to 
occupy homesteads which had been vacated by Macedonians migrating to 
Skopje' and other urban centers in which Macedonian serves as the working 
language. 40 ' 

As* a result of these' developments, the countryside is becoming 
increasingly Albanian*. In Kosovo, AJbanization is being felt in towns as well, 
since due to improved educational opportunities Albanians are entering white- 
collar occupations formerly held mainly by the Serbs. The concomitant 
phenonernon is that the Albanian is being used in an extended number of 
functions and by an increasing number of speakers. The causation is actually 
circular, since Serbs not fluent in the Albanian language are becoming less and 
less suited for jobs with a heavy communication content and seek employment 
in ajeas where their language is dominant. Educated Albanians, on the other 
hand, are moving from Macedonia and Montenegro to Kosovo. A similar 
process could be observed in Slovenia during the nineteenth century. With the 
institutionalization of Slovene in Slovene-controlled Carniola, the employ- 
ment opportunities there became less and less attractive for German mono- 
Unguals, while educated Slovenes from Sfyria and Carinthia migrated to 
Carniola, at least as long as the Slovenization of institutions dijd not extend to 
* ' Slovene-inhabited parts of Styria as well. Once the initial adjustment had been 
completed, that is after the German monolinguals had moved out, the 
migration of intellectual capital between the Slovene and German linguistic 
regions slowed down considerably. 41 A similar situation may akse in Kosovo 
after the out-migration of Serbo-Croat mdnolinguals will have fun its course. 

The present structure of employment in Kosovo reflects ihe direction 
taken by past development efforts. The latter have been financed largely 
through income transfers from developed regions of Yugoslavia. One channel 
for such transfers has been a special federal fund fed by contributions from the 
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developed repubUcsand tiscd for subdd£rf|ig economic investments in less- 
developed areas, uiven Kosovote endoWmeat with mineral resources, 
especially lead ore and coal, these mvestme#tjfc have been concentrated »in 
extractive industries, which in 1979 accounted for 21 .9,% of total employment 
in manufacturing and mining, t as compared with the corresponding figure of 
4.4% for aU of Yugoslavia.^/ \ v > 

Hie second channel for tran^pto income has been the federal budget, 
through which public services; in itciso^ are being subsidized. A substantial 
xpart of employment growth , in. the nonagricultural sector has been linked to 
these, services, which in. 1979 accounted for 26% ^of the total number of 
employees, as compared to 17% for Yugoslavia a^ a whole. Among public 
services, education occupies firstrplace. Because -!of . Kosovo's youthful 
demographic profile, one-third of the province's total' population is in school 
or university. The progress, achieved in the educational -sphere over a little 
more than one generation can be inferred ^rom the data of school enrollment. 
In 1939/40, total enrollment in Kosovo's elementary schools was 33,000, of 
which Albanians accounted for only 36%. In 1979/80, me, cOrr^ponding 
figure was 321,000 pupils, of wMc1l |1% belonged to the Albanian minority. 
During 1979/80, enrollment at the new University of Prishtine/Pqstina was 
34,000. Of this total. 25,000 were full-time students. The faculty af 1,000 was 
largely Albanian-speaking, including a fiumber of visiting "professors from 
Albania, so that three classes were taught in Albanian fos every one in Serbo- 
Croatian. 43 It should be noted that communications between Albanian 
speakers have been made easier ever since, in April 1966, a Conference on 
Lariguage held in Prishtine/Pristina resolyed to abandoh the literary use of the 
Geg dialect in favor of the Tosk dialect, which has been the official language 
of neighboring Albania. r 'v : * ' t 

Absorbing an increasing number of entrants into the labor force should 
be one of the most pressing problems in the near futures Given the relatively 
low propensity of the Albanian population to migrate to other, regions of 
Yugoslavia, provision-of productive employment opportunities appears as the 
most viable alternative to further social unrest. Existing capital scarcity 
suggests focusing on labor-intensive industries. But, at least in the short run, 
some migration of Albanians may be unavoidable. One way of encouraging 
such migration would be to offer Slovene language Cours.es in Kosovo schools, 
since Slovenia, where the rate of unemployment is the lowest, has&raditionally 
provided jobs for migrants from tess-devefo'ped regions,.^ » ' 

'Dusan Popovski, "Respect for^the Rights of Ethnic Minorities," Socialist 
{Thought and Practice 16:1 (1976): 68. * -fy I, 

[ 2 Milija Komatija, "The Policy of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia on 
Resolving the National Question," Socialist Thought and Practice 21:10 (1981): 47-48. 

3 In Yugoslavia the term "national minority** wa& in official use until the constitu- 
tional amendments o?I963, when it was^tpiace^ by the tprni "nationality." Popovski, 
"Respect for the Rights 6f Ethnic Minorities," p. 69. . * * 
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Jews in Yugoslavia 



Yugoslavia's Jewish communities developed along the same diverse paths 
as other Yugoslavian minorities, and many Sephardic communities, particu- 
larly in Slovenia and Serbia, traced their origins back for centuries. As a result, 
they retained their traditional religious and cultural heritage'. In contrast, 
Yugoslavia's Ashkenaz Jews, in the nineteenth century, came into what 
became Yugoslavia, particularly those portions under Habsburg control, and 
tended to blend better i$to local society. 1 

Yugoslavia's Jews, like Poland's, were concentrated in the cities of a 
predominantly rural country. They numbered only 71,342 in 1938 out of a 
total population of over 15,000,000, and lived primarily in cities, whereas only 
10% of other Yugoslavians lived in urban areas. According to 1931 statistics, 
26,168 Sephardic Jews, 39,010 Ashkenzic Jews, and 3,227 Orthodox Jews 
resided in Yugoslavia. 2 

Yugoslavia's Jewish communities were organized into the Federation of 
Jewish Religious Communities, the position of which was strengthened by the 
Law on the Religious Community of Jews set forth in the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia in 1929. This law allowed for religious development along Sephardic, 
Ashkenaz, and Orthodox lines with state subsidies that amounted to 16.5 
dinars per Jewish member. This was far more than the amount given to other 
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ethnic minorities, and indicates the positive relationship between the 
government and its Jewish minority. 5 Within this structure, there were 72 
Ashkenazic, 36 Sephardic, and 13 Orthodox Jewish communities in Yugo- 
slavia at that time. Over the years, Zionist influence dominated the federation, 
and by 1933 most of tne delegates at the federation's. Fifth Congress 
"supported a Zionist platform based on Jewish nationality'^ the primacy of 
Palestine, and solidarity with all Jewry." Unfortunately, though the Zionist 
^Federation dominated the Yugoslavian Federation throughout the rest of the 
interwar period, conflicts with Sephardic Jews and Zionist Revisionists 
severely divided the Jewish community and lessened its ability to handle the 
severe difficulties it faced after 1939/ 

Jewish education in the nineteenth-century Yugoslavian territories tended 
to be strictly religious in nature, and little was done, particularly in 
predominantly Sephardic areas, to transmit Serbo-Croatian language or Slavic 
culture. After independence, Zionist influence strengthened and forced the 
modernization of the Jewish curriculum. Jewish enrollment in these schools, 
however, steadily declined throughout the interwar period, despite govern- 
ment approval of their curriculum, because of their inferior nonreligious 
educational standards vis-d-vis public education throughout Yugoslavia. 5 On 
the other hand, Yugoslavia's Jewish community opened an excellent seminary, 
the Jewish Middle Theological Seminary, in Sarajevo in 1928, to provide 
secondary education to their rabbis for work in small synagogues or to prepare 
"them for higher rabbinical education elsewhere. The curriculum of the 
seminary expanded over the years, and provided strong religious leadership for 
the country's' Ashkenazic and Sephardic communities. 6 

In the fall of 1940, the Yugoslavian government passed numerous clausus 
legislation that restricted the number of Jewish students in public schools and 
universities to their percentage of the total population. In addition, non- 
Yugoslavian Jews could no longer attend public schools. Jews, who made up a 
far greater portion of the country's students than of the population, were 
severely affected by this law. A network of Jewish secondary schools cropped 
up at this point to handle the excluded students, though it did not last long. 7 

Economically and professionally, Jews played an important, but not an 
overwhelming, role in Yugoslavia's regional economies. The majority of Jews 
engaged in business and commerce, and to a lesser degree the professions. 
They were particularly important in the economic and professional life in 
Croatia, where they held positions as lawyers, doctors, and bankers, whereas 
in Serbia and even poorer regions of Yugoslavia, their economic and profes- 
sional stature was less significant. 8 

Organized anti-Semitism was essentially unknown in Yugoslavia for most 
of the interwar period, in part because of the support of the Karageorgevich 
royal family, its successive governments, and the Orthodox Church in Serbia. 9 
What anti-Semitic feelings did periodically surface, particularly in regions 
once part of the Austrian empire, tended to be more anti-Habsburg than 
racial. But With the advent of the Nazi regime in Germany in 1933, some 
National Socialist propaganda began to appear in German and Serbo-Croatian 
in Croatia, Slovenia, and Vojvodina. 10 

Yugoslavia's drift towards Germany did not alter the "government's 
tolerant policies towards its Jewish population until after the outbreak of 
World War II. Then, in response to a growing number of Jewish refugees who 
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had been entering/rfte' country since 1933, the government prepared legislation 
that it never implemented that would have forced foreign Jews to leave the 
country within a three- to six-moiith period. By 1940 this tolerant mood 
changed, and two laws came into force on October 5, 1940 that limited Jewish 
enrollment in the "wholesale food business or related occupations." Although 
Jews now had lost theif co-equal status in Yugoslavia, the new position did not 
become dramatically apparent until the German invasion of the country the 
following spring. 11 

Yugoslavia's adherence to the Tripartite Pact on March 25, 1941 
prompted 'in anti- Axis coup several days later that convinced Hitler and 
-^Mussolini to ftivade the country on April 6, 1941. This was done in alliance 
with Hungary and Bulgaria. Yugoslavian territory was divided among the four 
conquering powers, and German satellite governments were created in Serbia 
and in the independent state of Croatia. 12 V 

The status of the 12,000 Jews in Serbia degenerated rapidly, particularly ' 
in the midst of e growing Serbian partisan movement. Nazi decrees quickly 
deprived Jews of their economic, social, and civil status, and by the summer of 
1941 began a wave of killings, of Jews and Serbs, partially in retaliation for 
successful partisan activities. Some Jews were used in labor squads; others 
were transferred to concentration camps outside of Belgrade. Soon[ all Jewish 
males were imprisoned in camps and systematically murdered by the Germans 
at various sites in Serbia: It is estimated that 4,000 to 5,000 Jews died as a 
result of these initial exterminations by the Wehrmacht. 13 In the aftermath of 
these executions, Nazi officials removed the remaining "Jewish population, 
mainly women and children, to a concentration camp at Sajmi&e (Semlin), 
where, the following spring, over 6,000 Jews were gassed in special vans. By 
late summer 1942, one German official boasted in a report that ."Serbia [sic] 
only country in which Jewish question and Gypsy question solved." 14 

The situation in the independent state of .Croatia was similar, with initial 
"Aryanization" programs followed by the creation of several concentration 
camps. It is estimated that over 20,000 Jews died in these camps, the worst 
being the one at Jasenovac. By 1942, German officials began to deport Jews, 
principally to Auschwitz, a process that continued throughout the war and 
resulted in thousands of deaths. By the end of World War II, only 1 ,000 Jews 
lived in Croatia. 15 

Th$ 8,000 Jews under Bulgarian control survived until the spring of 1943, 
when Bulgarian authorities agreed to ship them to Treblinka, 16 Serbian Jews 
under Hungarian control suffered a similarly harsh fate. Approximately 1,250 
Jews died at the DelvidSk and Ujvidek massacres in early 1942, while 
thousands more were sent to labor camps in Hungary and Ukraine, 17 Those 
under Italian control fared better until the Italian surrender m 1$43, when 
many Jews came under German control. 18 The total losses for Yugoslavian 
Jewry during the Holocaust were 55,000-60,000 lives, or S0% of the ^prewar 
population. 19 

Approximately 15,000 Yugoslavian Jews survived the Holocaust- 12,495 
on Yugoslav soil. In 1948, after the creation of the Israeli state, Tito's govern- 
ment allowed them, with the exception of certain needed professionals, to 
emigrate. Over the next four years, 7,578 Jews left for Israel. A 1952 census 
showed 6,250 Jews in Yugoslavia, and 6,691 in 1957, most living in larger 
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urban areas. Those who remain work principally in white-cofiar positions, in 
the technical, professional, and medical fields. 20 

The Federation of Jewish Communities, .revived after World War II, has 
involved itself in Jewish community activities, while differences between 
Ashkenazic, Sephardic, Orthodox, and Neologues are no longer dividing each 
communtiy. The federation publishes a yearbook, Jevrejski Almanah, and a 
journal, Jevrejski Pregled (Jewish Review). Under the federation, the larger 
religious communities have established museums such as the one in Belgrade, 
• and a research center on the history and culture of Yugoslavian Jewry. 21 

On the other hand, there has been a shift away from religious emphasis in 
the Jewish communities,; and many synagogues have been turned into 
museums or cultural centers. In 1968, Yugoslavia's last rabbi died, and 
religious services, which center around important Jewish holidays, are now 
•conducted by laymen. Consequently, despite the continued existence of small 
Jewish communities in the larger cities of Yugoslavia, they are only shadows 
of what some Jews considered their golden age in Yugoslavia, the interwar 
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\(1924), and extracts from the Convention of Santa &argherita (1922), as well as the 
Accords of Nettuno (1925) and an exchange of letters on educational matters. 

715. Gpassi, Ennio. "Attivit& ed esperienze deiia comuniti d'intcresse autogestive per 
Tinstruzione e ia cuitura degli appartenenti alia nationality Italian^ di Capodistria, Isqla 
e Pirano." Razprave ift gradivo 940 (1979): 55-67. 

The article deals with the activity of self-managed interest communities of the 
Italian minority in the counties of Koper (Capodistria), Izola (Isola), and Piran 
(Pirano). Instituted in 1975 under provisions contained in the constitution of Slovenia 
and in the communal statutes, these minority interest communities are concerned with 
cultural and educational problems, including radio and TV programming. They also 
maintain cultural contacts with Italy. 

> ■> 

716. Tollefson. James W. The Language Situation and Language Policy in Slovenia. 

Washington, DC: University Press of America, 1981. 285p. ' 

This socioiinguistic study focuses on the language situation and language policy- in 
Slovenia. The situation in the city of Piran, which includes th$ Italian minority, is * 
examined in detail. • . 
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Vlachs, Romanians 



717. Giigorijevid, Branisiav: "Jugosiovetisko-Rumunska konvencija o uredjenju 
manjinskth skoia u Banatu 1933 godine* (The Yugoslav-Romanian Convention on 
Romanian Minority Schools in Banal, 1933). Zbprnik za istQiyu l (1973): 79-103. 

An examination of the elementary education provisions extended to the 60,000 
Romanians living in Yugoslavia and the educational status of a similar number of Serbs 
residing in Romania. The negotiations concerning Romanian schools in Banat advanced 
from the initial agreement in principle (1921), to the Protocol of Tiniisoara (1923), to 
the Convention of Bled (1927), and finally to the above convention, though full imple- 
mentation of the provisions was delayed until 1939. Educational statistics on the 
affected localities in Yugoslavia are given. % v 

718. Peyfuss, Max Demeter. Die aromunische Frtge: Ihre Entwicklung von 
Unpruagea Ma turn Frieden von Bukarot (1913) and dieHaltung Oftcrreicli-Ungams. 

Wiener Archiv fur Geschichte des Siawentums und Gsteurdfea, 7. Vienna: Hermann 
Bdhiaus Nachfoiger, 1974. 125p. 

The Aromanian (Vkch) question had its beginnings in the Aromanian national 
movement at the outset of the nineteenth century. It focused on promoting the use of 
Aromanian in schools and churches. The politicizing of the issue is attributed to Greeks 
and other opponents. The Peace Treaty of Bukarest at the conclusion of the Second 
Balkan War (1913) failed to mention the Aromanian minority. In a subsequent 
exchange of notes between Romania on the one hand, and Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria 
on the other, the three Balkan states guaranteed the autonomy of Aromanian schools 
and churches, Serbia closed the Romanian schools in Macedonia as earfy as 1918. 
Today the Aromanians possess no schools, churches, or media in their mother tongue. 

719. Popi, Gligor. "Iz politicke aktivnosti Rumuna u Banatu poslc prvog svetskog 
rata" (On the Political Activity of Romanians in Banal after World War I). Zbarnik za 
istoriju 6 (1972): 173-76. 

After World War I, th$ Banal was divided between Romania and Yugoslavia, with 
60,000 Romanians within the Yugoslav part- The essays survey the political and cultural . 
life, including the 1923 congress, at which the Romanian party was founded, and the 
appearance of the Romanian weekly in the area, Graiut RomSnesc. 

720. Popi, Giigor. Rumunl u jugotiovenskom tianatu bmedju dva rata (1918-1941) 

(Romanians in the. Yugoslav Banat dwing the interwar Period, 1918-1941). Mono- 
grafije, 16. Novi Sad: Institut za izucaj&nje istorije Vojvodine, 1976. 178p« 

This study deals with the social mstory of Romanians in the Yugoslav Banal. The 
Romanian party, organized in 1923, functioned until Kii^g Alexander's dictatorship in 
1928. Among Romanian grievances were the allocation of land expropriated under the 
post- World War I agrarian reform^ transformation of Romanian church schools in 
Yugoslavia into state schools, and curtailment of Romanian in elementary schools. The 
Bled Agreement of 1927 and the Romanian- Yugoslav Belgrade Convention on minority 
elementary schools (193,3) established reciprocity in this domain, since there was also a 
Serbian minority in the Romanian Banat. The study further covers Romanian publish- 
ing in Yugoslavia and the status of the local communities of the Romanian Qrthodox 
Church. An appendix contains the text of the Belgrade Convention and a memorandum 
outlining Romanian 1 demands for its implementation. A bibliography of archival and 
other sources and a map of Romanian settlements are included. 
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1 Macedonians 

72 i . Debats, Jean-Pierre. "Nationality et groupes fthniqucs en R6publique sotialiste 
dc Mac&loine (Yougosiavie)." Revue gtographique de l*Est 19:1-2 (1979): 67-85. 

The emigration of Turks during the 1950s and the acculturation of Vlachs have 
reduced the ethnic diversity of Macedonia. Because of an above-average rate of natural 
increase, the share of Albanians in the total population is increasing, in the countryside 
they tend to replace the Macedonian population which is moving to the cities. 

722. Hristov, Aleksandar T. KPJ vo resavanjeto n* maJkedouskoto prasanje 
(1937-1944) (the Communist Party of Yugoslavia in the Resolution of the Macedonian 
National Question, 1937-1944), Skopje: Kultura, 1962, 108p. 

This volume contains a detailed but largely uncritical history of the work of the 
Yugoslav Communists in the formation of the Republic of Macedonia as one of the 
federated Yugoslav republics, and of the events that transpired. 

\?23. Jiljovski, Kuril. Mmkedooikoto pra&utje vo nacinalnata program as KPJ 
\I1919-1937) (The Macedonian Question in the National Program of the Communist 
' Party of Yugoslavia, 1919-1937). Skopje: Kuikura, 1962. 
\ This volume, which is one of a whole genre on the subject, discusses the struggles 
witfiin the Conjpiunist party^of Yugoslavia during the interwar period over the problem 
* of Macedonia, it is a companion volume to A. T. Hristov*s work (see sits? 722), which 
is concerned with the same question during the period from 1937 to 1944, , 

724. \ Mitirtv, Dimitar. Pirioska Mafcedonijs vo borba za narioisaiito osioboduvanje 

(Pirin Macedonia in the Struggle for National Liberation)^Skopje; Slavinot odbor na 
Narodniot front na Makedonija, 1950. 46Ip. 

The author, a Macedonian residing ix) Yugoslavia, presents the Yugoslav position 
ar the lime regarding the Macedonian population of the Bulgarian Pirin area. 

725. Palmer, S^ephan E., Jr., and King, Robert ft> Yugoslav Communism and the 
Macedonian Question. Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1971. 247p. 

This volume offers a political history of post- World War if Yugoslav Macedonia; 
focusihg on the events, factors, and personalities that led tp the formation of the 
Macedonian Republic within the* Yugoslav Federation, 

Albanians 

726. Bakali, Mahmut. "Thirty Years of the Socialist Development in Kosovo." 
Socialist Thought and Practice 16:1 (January 1976): 14-40. 

Bakaii surveys the socioeconomic development of the Kosovo Autonomous Prov- 
ince since the 1950s. Emphasis is on educational and cultural developments, including 
radio and television programs In Albanian, Serbo-Croatian, and Turkish emanating 
from Pristina. According to the 1971 censtfs, the Albanian population of the province 
accounted for 74%. Investment plans call for a 15% annual increase, 80% of which is 
to be allocated from, funds outside the province. 

Y 

727. Biberaj, Elez. "Albania- Yugoslav Relations and the Question of Kosov£. M East 
European Quarterly 26:4 (1982); 485-510. 
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Discussion centers on Albanian-Yugoslav relations over the treatment of Kosovo 
Albanians after 194S. Of special interest is the statistical table /or Kosovo province 
Indicating demographic changes which have occurred between 1948 and 19$i; 1 ,227,000 
Albanians resided in the province in 1981. The article is critical of Yugoslav treatment 
of Albanians. '"*.!. 

728. Hari, Ali. "Albanska narodnost u Yugosiaviji od 1918. do 194L godine i.njeno 
u£e&c u NOB Jugoslavijc* (The Albanian Nationality in Yugoslavia between 1918 and 
1941 and its Participation in the National Liberation Struggle of Yugoslavia)* In Iz 
istorije Albanaca: Zboreik predavanja. Prirucnik za nasUvnikf , pp. 187-210. Belgrade: 
Zavod za izdavanje ucbenika SR Srbije, 1969. 5 

Hari surveys the Albanian-settled areas of Yugoslavia between 1918 and 1945. 
Serbian policies favoring assimilation included the closing of the few Albanian schools 
that had been instituted during World War I, There is a detailed discussion of the 
administration during World War II by Albania, Bulgaria, and Serbia in their respective 
territories. Albanians, under Italian tutelage, reintroduced the feudal' syst$m,which 
Yugoslavia had abolished during the interwar period. The 'survey covers the history of 
the Communist party of Yugoslavia in the area, the partisan movement, and the 
liberation of Priltina by Bulgarian forces and Serbian partisans in 1944. 

729. Islami, Hivzi. "La croi&sance d&nogrstphique du Kosovo.* Population 34;4-S 
(1^79): 915-19. 

The article describes the demographic growth in the autonomous province of 
Kosovo, largely populated by Albanians, since the 1920s, noting the high rates; 
especially since 1960, and comparing them with Yugoslavia's as a whole and with 
Albahia's. 

730. Islami, HiVzi. "Preglcd rasprostranjenosti i porasta broja Albanaca u svetu* (A 
Survey of the Distribution and Growth of the Number of Albanians in the World). 
StanovniStvo 16:1-4(1978): 188-211. 

This is a survey of the history of" emigration from Albania* Of the estimated 6 
million Albanians throughout the world, 42% live in Albania and 27% in Yugoslavia,* 
The Albanians have a natural rate of increase of between 27 and 34%, which is among 
the highest^ the world. There is no sign that this high rate is diminishing, and in areas 
with a high concentration of Albanians it may even be increasing. 

731. Nusi, Pajazit. "Qualitative Changes in^the Cultural Emancipation of the 
Albanian Nationality in Yugoslavia." Socialist thought and Practice 16:12 (December 
1976): 72-87. m 

The cukura^emancipation of the Albanian minority in Yugoslavia is viewed as an 
expression of the workers* self-management, ContemfftHgry Albanian literature in 
Yugoslavia, as well as important musical works, derive their inspiration from the 
ancient wellspring of folk songs and tales. In collaboration with the artists from the 
ranks of the Serbian and Montenegrin nations, the "Kosovo school of art* js seen as \ 
emerging. • 

732. Perazi£, Gavro. "International Aspects of Albanian Interference in Kosovo 
Events." Socialist Thought and Practice 21 : 10 (1981): 58-72. 

1"he author pclemicizes with the Albanian newspaper ZMri ipopullit concerning the 
Albanian irredentism vis-a-vis the Kosovo province of Yugoslavia, He reviews the 1913 
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London Agreement and other pertinent international agreements which define the 
present Yugoslav- Albanian border. 



733. "Political Stabilization and Socio-Economic Development in the SociaHst 
Autonomous Province of Kosovo." Socialist Thought and Practice 21:11-12 (1981): 
hum. \ / V 

The article-contains the integral text of the "Political Platform for Action by the 
League of Communists 6f Yugoslavia in Developing Socialist Self-Management, 
Brotherhood, Uftity and Fellowship in Kosovo.* The platform, adopted on November 
17, 1081 in Belgrade, was drafted in response to disruptive events in Kosovo, which 
claimed several lives, during March and April of the same year. 

734. Prifti, Peter R, Socialist Albania since 1944: Domestic and Foreign Develop- 
ments. Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1978. 3 lip. ^ 

This study contains a chapter (pp. 222-41) on the Albanian minority in Yugoslavia.^ 
It surveys the history of , arid current situation in f Kosovo and adjoining areas. , 

735. Reuter, Jens, Die Afbaner in Jugoslawien. "Untersuchungen zur Gegen- 
wartskunde Sudosteuropas," Siidost-Institut Miichen, vol. 20. Munich: R. Oldenbourg 
Verlag, 1982. 140p. 

This is a condensed, yet the most objective* study in a Western language on the 
Albanians in the Kosovo province. Against a historical background, the author 
discusses the fati of the Yugoslav Albanians since their Jncorpqration into the Yugoslav 
state. Numerous tables and several maps help illuminate the problem. Appendixes 
include documents covering various subjects on Yugoslav-Kosovo-Albanian aspects 
and an updated bibliography. 

736. Rusinow, Dennison I. Unfinished Business: the Yugoslav "National Question.** 

Reports, 1981, no. 35 Europe. Hanover, NH: American Universities Field Staff,' 1981. 
Up. 

The report surveys the disturbances which broke out in the largely Albanian- 
inhabited Socialist Autonomous Province of Kosovo ia April 1981 , as a result of which 
a state of emergency had to be imposed. The main body of the report analyzes Yugoslav 
ethnic policy since World War II. 

4 737. Rusinow, Dennison 1. The Other Albania: Kosovo 1979. Part I: Problems and 
Prospects. Part 11: The Village, the Factory, artiTthe Kosovsirs. Reports, 1980, nos. S 
and 6, Hanover, NH: American Universities Field Staff, J 980. 17p.; lip. 

This two-pah report is based on visits to Kosovo in October and N6vemberJ979 
and on conversation with local officials, including the Provincial Communist party 
president Mahmut Bakaili, It includes selected economic and educational statistics and 

. a map of the Kosovo province. 

738, Saljiu, Kurtes. "The Development of Autonomy in Yugoslavia." Socialist 
Though! and Practice 22:8 (1982): 32-45. 

This is a survey of the changes in the constitutional status of the two autonomous 
units within the Republic of Serbia, namely Vojvodina and Kosovo, since 1945. These 
units are the area of the Hungarian and Albanian minorities, respectively. The 
constitutional changes of 1963, 196*, and 1974 are analyzed in detail^ 
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739. "What Happened in Kosovo?" Socialist Thought and Practice 2\:S (1981): 1 1-36. 
An interview with Stnan Hasani, vice president of the Assembly of the SFR of 

Yugoslavia, concerning the demonstrations ,in Kosovo during the spring of 1981'. 

Gypsies 

740. Andrejii,. Ljubomir. "Prilog bibliogrsfiji o Ciganima* (A Contribution to the 
Bibliography on Gypsies). Glasnik etnogrqfskog muzeja 33 (1970): 209-70, 

An annotated bibliography of Yugoslay and Western literature on the Gypsies of 
•Yugoslavia. * 

741. Lutovac^ Momcilo. **0 Romima u Crnoj Gori w (On the Romanies in Monte- 
negro). Giasnik etnogrqfskog imitutQ SANU 2A (I9t7): 

The contribution makes distinction between Madjupi, Kovaci, and Bab^ji 
nomadic Romanies (Gypsies) in present-day Montenegro. In 1971 these people totaled 
4, 197. The Romanies settled in Serbia following the Turkish invasion of the fourteenth 
century and appeared in Montenegro in tfie eighteenth century. Today only the nomadic 
Romanies preserve their ethnic and linguistic identity, 

742. Siftar, Vanek. Ogani: Mtastost v sedajjostf (The Gypsies: Vhe Presence of the 
Past). Murska Sobota: Pomurska zalozba, 1970. 232p. * 

^ The study reviews the settlement of Gypsies in Prekmurje and elsewhere in 
Slovenia, their tribes, language, customs, migration ^patterns, health, education, 
housing, and their attitudes toward work and organized government. The author 
provides demographic data by villages. \ . ' 

743. Struketj, Pavla. "Doienjskt Romi v zbranem deiu Janeza Trdine* (Dolenjsko 
Gypsies in the Collected Works of Janez Trdina). In Janez Trdina etnotog: Zboraik 
posveta ob ISO letnki rojstva Jane** Trdhie, Novo mesto 25. 5. 1980, pp. 57-65. 
Ljubljana: Slovensko etnolosko drustvo, 1980. I19p. 

A critical survey of the treatment of thejolkiore of the Gypsies of Dolenjsko, 
Lower Caraiola, in the works of the Slovene writer and ethnographer Janez Trdina 
(1830-1905). ' 

744. Strukelj, Pavla. Romi na Slovenskero (Romanies in Slovenia). Ljubljana: 
Cankarjeva zalozba, 1980. 323p*: 

Strukelj 'provides historical background on the Indian nomads in Europe, 
specifically in Yugoslavia and Slovenia. The empirical part is based on ethnological 
field work in Slovenia, covering occupation characteristics and life style of the Romanies 
(Gypsies). The study includes texts of several Romany folktales and a dictionary of 
Romany words appearing in the book. Romanies of the Prekmttrje region who were 
given land in the Banal region of Yugoslavia in 1948 soon returned to their villages in 
Prekmurje, So did those whb were taken from the Gorenjsko region to the Kocevje area 
of Slovenia. 

745/ Trifunoski, Jovan. "Prilog proucavanja Roma u Jugoslaviji. Romi Ko£anske 
kotline* (A Contribution to the Study of Romanies in Yugoslavia: The Romanics of the 
Kocani Basin). Glasnik etnogrqfskog instituta SANU22 (1973): 161-76. 
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This essay surveys the Romany population of the Kocani Valley in eastern 
Macedonia. Of a total of apprpximately 2,400 Romanies, 85% live in the urban center' 
of Kocani and Vinica. Those of Muslim religion (80%) speak Turkish and Romany. TKfc 
remaining 20% are of Orthodox religion and speak either Macedonian (they are 
referred to as Karaci) or Romanian (Liguri). Most of the Turkish Romanies are 
tinsmiths, musicians, or horse traders or work as helpers* The Karaci a&e farmers* and 
the Liguri make wooden utensils and troughs. 

Slovaks, Czechs, Ruthenians 

746. Auerhan, Jan. Ceskostovenska vetev v Jugoslavia (The Czechoslovak Branch in 
Yugoslavia), Knihovna ccskosl. ustavu zahranicnfho. I. Prague: N&dkiadem Ceskosl. 
ustavu zahranicmho, 1930. 403p. * • 

This survey of Slovak, Czech, and Ruthenian minorities in Yugoslavia includes 
demographic data as well as data on their .religious affiliation* with Slovaks bcingshown 
as predominantly Protestant and Czechs as typically Catholic. Among topics covers*! 
are educational and cultural institutions, folklore, and economic and political activities. 

Illustrations and*a fold-out map* r 

~$ ■ . ■ 

747. Bcdnarik. Rudolf. SiovAd v Juhosbkvii; mgtcriily k ich hmotnej a duchovnej 
kulture (Slovaks in Yugoslavia: Materials for Their Material and Spiritual Culture). 2nd 
ed. Bratislava: Vydavatej^tvo Slovenskej akademie vied, 1966. 386p. Illus. Maps. 
Plans. . 

A cukuratifed social anthropological study of the Slovak minority in Yugoslavia. 

748s- Grulich, RuSjif. "Die Tschcchen in Jugoslawien." Europa Ethnica 32:3 (1975):^ 
122-25. # \ 

The Czech settlement in South Slavic areas started in 1S23 and increased after the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina* by Austrian troops in 1878, The author 
describes the activities of this ethnic group during the nineteenth century* 

749. Lilge, Karol. Star* Pazova; Monoflrafija (Stara Pazova: A Monography). Na 
Myjave; N^kiadom D. Pazickiho, 1932. 26ip. 

This is a local history of Stara Paaova, Srem, which focuses on the Slovik 
community there, it describes economic conditions and cultural activities and includes 
statistical information and photos, 

750. Mr£z, Andre}- Rozhovory o juhosiovanskych Slovakocb (Notes on Yugoslavian 
Slovaks), Bratislava: Nakladatelstvo Pravda, 1948, 126p. 

This brief account contains historical and ethnographic notes on Slovaks in the 
Yugoslav autonomous province of Vojvodina. 

751. Siracki, Jan. "Mesto i znacaj jugoslovenskih Slovaka u istorijj cehoslovacko- 
jugosiov^ftskih odnosa* (The Significance of Yugoslav Slovaks in the History of 
Czechoslovak-Yugoslav Relations), Zbornik za drustvene nauke 48 (1967): 40-52. 

. During the nineteenth century, in the face of increasing Hungarian chauvinism, the 
Slovak minority sided with the Southern Slavs. In 1869 the Slovak Vilian Paulfny-T6th 
represented the Kuipin district in the Hungarian parliament. In 1919, a Slovak grammar 
school was founded in Backi Petrovac with the financial support of the Czechoslovak 
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government. During World War If, 'Slovaks and Czechs in Yugoslavia formed guerrilla 
groups. 



7$2* Siracki, Jan. "Siovaci u Vojvodini kao istorickp-etnografski fenomen* (The 
Slovaks in Vojvodina as a Historical and Ethnographic Phenomenon). Zbornik za 
tstonju 5 (1972): 109-17. j "\ 

This is a . survey of the historical and cultural cfcvdo|>ment of the Slovaks in 
, Vojvodina from the tfme of their ^eftlement during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
If centuries to modem- times, including political, geographical, economic* arid religious 
aspects, j * < . - 

* * * 

753. Svetoh, Jin. Slovici v europskom zahnmici (Slovaks in European Foreign 
Countries). Bratislava: Siovenska akademia vied a umeni, 1943. 95p. 

This volume contains chapters on the religious life, demography, economy, and 
education of Slovaks abroad and includes the treatmeht of Slovaks in Yugoslavia. It 
contains maps showing their distribution in towns and villages of Vojvodjnau 

754. Tradicyjna kultura jogoslavjanskyh Rusynob (Pryiogy): Materyjali zoz 
Sovytovaujt o tradycyjoej koltury vojvodjanskyh Rysynoh i Ukrakcoti, ortrymanogo 
ii Movyro Sadie y Rmkym Kentyre od 30. junyja do 5- joiyja 1970. roku fl raditional 
Culture of Yugoslav Ruthenians {Contributions!: Materials of the Conference, on the 
Traditional Cuft ure of Ruthenians and Ukrainians in Vojvodina, Held in Novj Sad and 
in Rij^ki Kerstur, June 30- July 5, 1970). Novi Sad: "Rusko slovo w and fetnografski 
institut Srpske akademije nauka i umetnosti u Beogradu. 1971. 316p, V * * ■ 

These are the conference proceedihgs containing essays dealing with the Ruthenian 
and Ukrainian minorities in Vojvodina. Topics include migratory movements of 
w Ruthenians to and within Ihe Backa region, major Ruthenian and Ukrainian settle- 
; t ments, folklore, language and linguistic assimilation, and pteraturc and its relation to 
folklore. & bibliography on Yugoslav Ruthenians comprises 432 titles, arranged by 
subjects. French summary. A 



Hungarians SI 



1 > V 

755. Bromlci, lu. t and Kshuba, M. S. *Nekotorye aspecty etnicheskikh protsessov V s 
iugos&vii." So vet ska ia ethncferafua 1 (1969): 59-67, 

, ( . "nie article observes a tendency of Serbiantzation among ^the members of the 
ffcngarian national minority, especially those of mixed Hungarian-Serbian parentage. 

' * i . :, • • . ■ . 

756. Gowcr, Sir Robert- The HungariaitMinorities ta the Succession States. London: 
Grant Richards, 1^37. I23p/ 

In the* chapter on Hungarians in Yugoslavia, the author asserts that annexation of 
Vojvodina by Serbia, in 1918, violated the principle of self-determination, that 
Hungarians are uriderreprcscnted in various political bodifes, that the effect of the land 
reform was to* reduce the amount of land owned by Hungarians by* 5d%, and that 
educational rights and privileges have been curtailed. The volume includes the section 
pertaining to minorities of the 1919 Treaty of Saint-Germain. 
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. 757. HajdSi Ferenc, "A nemzetsigek jogi helyzete a Szlovin szociaiista 
k5ztirsasagban M (The Legal Situation of Minorities in the Socialist Republic of 
Slovenia). Razprave in gradivo 9-lQ (1979): 41-53. 

The essay surveys the legal norms applicable to Hungarian and Italian minorities in 
Slovenia. Current implementation of these norms is also discussed. 

758. Nedak-Luk, Albina. "Oris polofcaja madlarske narodnemanjsinc v Prckmurju v 
obdobju od 1918 do 1945" (A Survey of the Hungarian Ethnic Minority in Prekmurje 
during the Period between 1918 and 1945). Zgodovinski casopis 35;3 (19^1): 279-86. 

1 Following the Trianon Treaty of 1920, tfcc Prekmurje region, formerly under 
Hungarian administration, came under Yugoslav sovereignty. The area was inhabited 
by 74,000 Slovenes and 14,000 ethnic Hungarians. Hungarian civil servants were 
dismissed or transferred elsewhere. The agrarian reform legislation placed Hungarians 
at the lower end of the scale according to which land was distributed* Hungarian public 
education declined considerably during the interwar period. 

759. Popov. Jelena. "Grganizacija Komunisti&te partije Jugoslavije u Vbjvodina 
1945-1948" (Organization of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia in Vojvodina, 
1945- 1948). Zbornik za istortfu 19 (1979): 61-96. , | 

between 1945 and 1948 in Vojvodina, membership in the Coinniunist party of 
Yugoslavia ^increased substantially* The m^jc0ty of the members were of Serb 
nationality, with Hungarians a distant second. \ 

. 'N " . , » \ - 

/ V 

760. Sdndor, Var^a. 20 let komisije za nmrodnosti- A Netityetistgi Bizottsag fausz eve 

(Twenty Years of the .Commission for Nationalities). Lendava-Lendva: Pomurski 
mcdob&nski S vet SZDL, Komisija za narodnostha vprasanja in obmejne stike, 1980. 

This is a report of the activities of the Cpirijnissidn for Nationalities of the Inter- 
communal Council of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Pomurje. It 
provides information on "the use of Hungarian in public administration and in schools 

of the Lendava and Murska Sobota communes (counties) in Slovenia.* 

\ ■ 

76 1! Seii, I st van. Gradjattsko nastedje a soriaiistickoj kulturi Mad jar* u Jugoslaviji i 
njegovo prevazilaienjc (The Bourgeois Heritage in the Socialist Culture of Hungarians 
in Yugoslavia and its Transformation). Belgrade; Ceniar za istra&vanja kot 
prcscdnistva CK SKJ. 1976. 139p. 

The study considers the interwar Yugoslav policy toward the Hungarians, which 
was "minority-oriented," as politically unstructured and. defensive. The present 
<.> situation is characterized by the evolution to a geographically, economically, and 
politically homogeneous "nationality** on-annual footing with a "nation.** , 
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The Slovene anil Croat 

Minorities 
in Italy and Austria, 
1945-1980 



. Toussaint Haqevar 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY 



The Slovene Minority in Italy 

For South Slavic minorities in Italy and Austria, the end of World War II 
brought promises of hope. However, their expectations were subsequently 
only partially realized. Although the border adjustment with Italy brought ail 
Croat territory which had been under Italian adminfstration during the 
mterwar period and a major part of the £lovene-inhabited Coastland province 
under Yugoslav sovereignty, a substantial Slovene minority remained in the 
present provinces of Trieste, Gorizia, and Udine, first under Anglo-American 
and later under Italian administration. 

The Slovene educational system which had been reintroduced in Trieste 
and Gorizia following the capitulation of Italy in i943 was left in place and 
was even somewhat enlarged by the Anglo- American and subsequent Italian 
administrations. Today the, system consists of elementary and secondary 
schools and a teachers college. The demands for minority schools in the 
Slovene-speaking area of the province of Udine have not yet been met by the 
Italian authorities. A 
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The Slovene press and publishing flourish in all three Slovene-inhabited 
provinces, and there is a permanent Slovene theatrical company in Trieste. The 
state-supported Trieste radio maintains a special broadjliitiag service in 
Slovene, while Slovene television programming can be received directly from 
neighboring Yugoslavia. 

The only Slovene political party, Stovenska skupnost, is Represented in' 
local and provincial governments as well as in the regional assembly of the * 
autonomous Region Venczia-Giulia, which is comprised of the provinces of 
Trieste, Gorizia, and Udine. Several other Italian political parties include 
representatives who speak the Slovene language. # 

In public administration the role of Slovene remains limited, despite 
numerous petitions and resolutions submittcsi^ Slovenes through various 
channels oyer the years. Only recently, protests %ere raised against the postal 
administration in Trieste because it refused to accept telegrams written, in 
Slovene. Moreover, in August 1982 the administrative court of the region 
Friuli-Venezia Guilia ruled against the use of Slovene in elected representative 
bodies after such use had been sanctioned in the Trieste Provincial Cptincil . 1 

The Italian- Yugoslav Agreement of Osimo of 1975, through which Italy 
recognized the present boundary with Yugoslavia as definitive, failed to > 
include specific provisions for the protection of the Slovene minority in Italy. 
Slovenes in Italy are demanding Hlegislation which would assure uniform 
implementation of Slovene linguistic rights in the provinces of Trieste, 
Gorizia, and Udine. It appears that successive Italian governments have pro- 
crastinated adopting legislation which would offer the Slovene minority a 
* comparable degree of protection as that enjoyed tjy the German-speaking 
minority of South Tirol. Such statutory guarantees could contribute signifi- 
cantly to international stability in a strategically important area. 

The Slovene and Croat Minorities in Austria \ 

In Austria, British occupational authorities introduced bilingual German- 
Slovene primary education in the Slovene-inhabited portion of Caijnthia. 
' . However, in 1958 the Austrian 'administration allowed parents to withdraw 
children from Slovene classes, in 1959 instruction of Slovene was made subject 
to parental request and had to be taken in addition to the regular curriculum in 
German, which significantly reduced the number of children taking Slovene 
in primary schools. At the secondary education level, the federal govern- 
- ment opened an eight-year secondary school (gymnasium) for Slovenes in 
' K lagen f urt /Celo vec, the Carinthian capital. The instruction in this school is in 
Slovene, but the students acquire proficiency in German as welL, 

Article 7 of the State Treaty concluded between the Allied Powers and 
Austria in 1955 contains provisions for the protection of Slovene and Croat 
minorities. However, the absence of a precise definition of the territory to 
which these provisions were to apply served the Austrian government as an 
excuse for implementing Article 7 in very few places, and even there only 
partially. Thus the provision for erection of bilingual town-limit signs was 
conveniently ignored for seventeen years, until the governor of Carinthia, 
Ffans-Sima, decreed in 1972 that such signs be erected in 205 localities. After 
forceful removal of bilingual signs by German-Austrian extremists, the federal 
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^^chanceiior Bruno Kreisky gave in to their demands* forcing Governor Sima to 
resign. At this point' Slovene protest demonstrations in Klagenfurt and 

% elsewhere brought the Carinthian minority problem to worldwide attention. • 
Following a special language census* which was boycotted by the Carinthian 
Slovenes, bilingual signs were erected in a limited number of smaller places. 
Similarly, the provisions of the State Treaty for the use of Slovene in the courts 
aqd administration have been implemented only on a token basis. The federal, 

✓ ' law on minorities passed in 1976 with the intent pf satisfying the provisions of 
Article 7 of the State Treaty has- been declared unsatisfactory by the Slovene 
and Croat minority organizations; *hich are demanding its amendment 
(Novellierung). ' 

The properties of Slovene cooperative and educational organizations, 
which had been confiscated* by the National Socialists, gradually have been 
- restored to their original use. There has been some new investment as well, for 
example, in a new business building in Klagenfurt which houses the central 
office of Carinthian Slovene lending cooperatives, in a Catholic printing plant, 
and in dormitories for out-of-town students attending the Slovene gymnasium 
in Klagenfurt. 

The Croats of Burgenland have generally been the subject of less attention 
than the Slovenes of Carinthia. This is because the Croats live in an area in t 
which urbanization has not made such inroads as in Carinthia. Also, in 
contrast to the Slovenes, the Croats appear to accept more readily the role of a 
folklore curiosity, rather than that of an ethnic group aspiring to their own 
educational and economic institutions. 2 

Notes i ■ 1 

l Gospodarstvo % 22 October 1982. (Trieste) 

■ . . 

H:$t Wilheim Fiila, Am Rande Osterreichs: Eln Beitrag zur Soziologie der osier- 
reichischen Volksgruppen (Vienna: WUhelm BraumUlier, 1982). 
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General Reference Works 

762. Bibfiografya zgodoviaskeSmzxtave London 1915 ~Otimo 1975 (Bibliography of 
.the Historical Exposition London 1915-Osimo 197$), Trieste: Narodna in Itudijska 
knjiznica v Trstu, 1978. 29p. . 

This is a select bibliography of works pertaining to the Italian* Yugoslav boundary 
questions and to the problems of Slovene and Croat minorities under Italian adminis- 
. tratioa, I91M97S. 



765. Kolcri£, Amonija, in collaboration with Marjan Pertot, Bibiiografij* 
riovewkega tiska v Itaiyi med dvema vojaama, 191S-30.IV. 1945 (Bibliography of 
Slovene Publications in Italy between the Two Wars, 1918-304-1945). Trieste: Narodmr 
in itudijska knjiznica v Trstu, 1966. 97p. mimeographed, 

Koleri^s bibliography is of Slovene-language titles published within the interwar 
teiritorial boundaries of Italy during the interwar and World War II period. It includes 
periodicals but excludes all partisan clandestine publications produced during World 
War IL It further contains an explanatory index of pseudonyms* There are 1,035 
entries, arranged chronologically. • 



764. Per la tutebi gjobale degli sloveni b Italia; dal Primonki dnevnik ed altre fonti. # " 
Trieste: Editoriale Stampa Triestina, 1 972. 59p. 

This booklet contains documents published between 1970 and 1972 concerning the 
efforts of the Slovenes in Italy to obtain global protection, i.e., uniform minority rights 
applying within the provinces of Trieste, Gorizia, and Udine. Included are legislative 
proposals of the Italian Communist party, the Italian Socialist party, and the Slovene. 
Alliance (Slovenska Skupnost). * 

765. Petri£, Ernest. Mednarodnopnmd poloi^j slovenske minjiue v Italtfi (The 
Status of the Slovehe Minority in Italy under International Law). Edited by the 
Slovenski raziskovalni inkitnt v Trstu. Trieste: Zaloiniftvo trlaskega tiska, 19B0. 122p. 

Petric surveys the rights of the Slovene minority in Italy in the light of international 
law. He views the 1975 Halo-Yugoslav Osimo Agreement as superseding the Special - 
Statute appended to the 1954 London Memorandum, while ft the same time obligating 
Italy to incorporate in her £aw the minority rights provisions contained in the Special 
Statute. Moreover, under the Osimo Agreement these rights are to be extended beyond 
the former Free Territory of Trieste to ail Slovene-inhabited areas in Italy. 

# Monographs 

766. Atti del convegno "Linee per la rinascfta et on diverse sviluppo detta Slavia 
Friulana, H Edited by Slovenski raziskovalni inltitut. Trieste: Editoriaie Stampa , ^ 
Triestina, 1980. 9lp, * . 

The volume contains the papers presented at a conference held at Passariano, Italy 
in 1980, focusing on problems of economic development in Venetian Slovenia. It 
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includes historical demographic data by counties and a mftp of Slovene and.FriuIan 
counties within the autonomous region FriuU-Venc^a Giulia, » 

767. M& del Slmpqsio sut probkiid socioeconomic! c ambtentali degli Sloveni in 
luBa. Edited *y Sloveaski rariskovaini .inftitut, Trieste. 2 vols. Trieste: Editoriale 
Stamp* Triestina; 1^78. 370p.; 102p. J 

- * Papers in the first volume range from general surveys of conditions in the Slovene- 
inhabited' area of Italy to evaluations of specific projects such as the international 
industrial zone proposed undernhc Itajo- Yugoslav Osimo Agreement df 1975. Papers* 
by V. Z. Simonitti and F. Clavora, in thesccond volume^ fpcus oh problems of under- 
development and out-migration in Venetian Slovenia l&nd disciiss the considerable 
.damage inflicted by the 1976 earthquake. Other contributors treat $he ethnic structure 
^diinguistic problems cjf the Kanalska dolina (Valcatiak). in the northeastern comer 
of Italy, as well as probjetfas of the comities of Bardo/Lusevere, Gnnek/Grimacco, and 
Dreka/Drechik / % - ' 4 . 

*?68. Atti IV IncostfO Gcografteo Itato-Sioveno (Pordeaone, 2$-29 ottobre 1973), ^ 
Part i: Le minoranze etnicorlinguistkhe dells frontier* italo-jugosiava, Udine: Institute 
di Oeografia deila Facblta di.Lingue e Letterature Styaniere deiTUnivcr&ta di Trieste, 
Sedc Staccata di Udine, 1974, 154p. (Sufnmarics in Engii&). 

The proceedings of the Fpjurth Italo-Slovene Geographical, Symposium held in 
Pordcnonc, /Italy in l$73,1Paper$ treat t^e situation of 'Slovenes injtaly &uj( Italians in 
* Yugoslavia*, providing statistics on both groups. Also included is a gravitational analysis 
for some towns in Slovenia'. 

. > • '• • " ; ■ , . •'• 

769. Boiicau, Anna M&ria, and §ussi, Emidio. Domfetnac e minor^nze: Immagini e 
rapporti interetnki at collie nofdorientaie. Udine: Editrice Grillo, 19|1. 253p* 

, the authors present an empirical study of the relation* between Shnte groups in 
northeastern Italy (Slovenes, Friularls* Italians), They, analyze t^e images ths& groups 
have qf themselves and df each jother. <_ • , ♦ <* 

770. Bonamore, Danieie. Disqptina giuridka deUe istituiioni schoUstkBe a Trieste e 
Gorilla: DaUa Mon|ucbfr A.-t^ at G.M.A* e dai Memorandum di Londra al Trattato * 
>di Osimo. Biblioteca iiella Ri vista gi^ridica della scuoia, 2. Milanp: Dott, A^Giuffri 
Editors 1979. 6G80. S . / ■ „ - , . 

The account tracts the history of education in the provinces of Trieste and Oprizia, 
Italy from 1787 until ;He Treaty of Osimo of 1975. Special emphasis on the languages 
ofinstruction, i.e., Italian %*id Slovene, - * « ' • ' 

77 f. ChAmista Soniiaals (pseud.). "Slbvenci v Italiji^ (Slovenes in Italy). In Slovene! 
v desetletjtf 1918-1928: Zboratk razprav iz kultume, gospodarske In politicne 
igodovine, edited by Josip Mai, pp. 62-117. Ljubljana: Leonova drulba, 4928. 

This is aji overview of events in the Slovcne-inha'bited. areas' occupied by Jtaly in 
1918 and annexed in 1926. Hie activities x>f the Slovene national government in Gbrizia 
and of tfe' ftaiiait-Siovehe .Council in > Trieste between ,Bfe time of the breakdown of 
Austrian authority and the' arrival of Italian troops are described in detaij. Provides . 
results ofi 921 and J 923 elections. . * ' * i. • 

772.. Davis, James C. "A Slovene .Laborer and His Expericnce^of Industrialization, 
i 888- i 976," East European Quarterly X: 1 ( 1 976): 3-20. . ' . • ■ ( „ , 
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An prai history based on interviews with Franc Zuick, a retired laborer who has 
Kved ftil of his eighty-seven years in a village on the Karst plateau near Trieste, Italy. A 
lap ofme area Is included. 

t > • • * 

773, Debeiii Turk, Lida, ed. Sw. Jakob; Zgodovioski razgledi po iivljeoju Siovcncev v 
trlalkem deUvtk'em okntju Sv. Jakob (Historical Glimpses of the Life of Slovenes in a 
Trieste Workers' District). Trieste Zalozni&vo tiiaskega tiska t 1980. 325p. 

This account presents a social history of the Trieste neighborhood of Sv. Jakob, 

including the post- 191 8 period. Illustrations enhance the report. 

. .' * 

774. Fcreric, Tone; Kacin-Wohin^ Miiica; and Zorn, Tone. SJovcnci v zamejstvu: * 
Pregled zgodovfce 1918-1945 {Slovenes beyond the Yugoslav Borders: A Survey of 
History between 1918 and 15*45). Ljubljana: Drlavna zalozba Slovenijc, 1974. 320p. 
Maps- * ' 

This-^istory deals with the Slovene minority in Italy, Austria, and Hungary . 
between 1918 and 1945. Bibliography. . ■ \ ' 

77s/ Gcmnic, Alojzij. Pouk v materin Jcini - da ali $e? Delo za siovcn&ko sot&tvo na 
Trzaskenr v zads^ih mc*db acmske okupacye (Instruction in the Mother Tongue— Yes 
or No? Work for Slovene Schools in tfie Province of Trieste during the Last Months of* 
German Occupation). Buenos Aires: zklozba Sij, 1972. 136p. v 

v Between January and May 1945, the author served as superintendent of elementary 
r ^lovefee Schools in the German-occupied province of Trieste? He was responsible for 
' Reestablishing the Slovene educational system, which had been suppressed jmder Italian 

* *yie. Detailed information oh his Activities is based mainly on the author's diary. 

* 776. Ho£cvar, Toussaint » SiGv^pski druiben^ razvoj: Lcbrane nuprave (Slovene Social 
Development: Selected Essays), New Orleans:, Zalozba Prometej t 1979. \9lp\ 

, \ This study includes an essay on the occupational structure of the Trieste Slovenes, 
originally published^ in Ekonomska revijq (see entry 777), and a report on the effects of 

tf\p changing economic environment on the Slovene minority in Italy. 

* ■ - *> * 

v * " . ' 

777. ' Ho^evar, Toussaint, an[d Lokar, Alel. "Ekonomskopoliti£ni aspekti 
fc diferencirane zaposli^vene struklu?* Slovencev in Itaiijanov v Trstu* (Economic Policy 
implications of the differentiated Occupational Structure of the Slovenes and Italians 
in Trieste). Ekonom^ke^revija 25:4 (1^74): 374-78. • • 

' Tfte authors compare educational and occupational structures of the Slovene and 
\ t Italian linguist icgroups in Trieste province, based on 1961 and 1971 fcensus data. The 
*i shate of Slovenes in white-qoiiar jobs falls short of that which would be expected based 
on «4ucation,^uggesting mat-employment. > 

* 778; Kd^naq^MiraJV "Hryaska jezikovna manj&na v itaiijanski pokrajini MQlise" (Tlie 
"dma* Linguistic Minority in the Italian^Province of Moiise). Razprave in gradive 9-10 

* itm): 99-1&. 4 . m " • x 

. In nhrpe villages at the, fopt of the eastern Apennines, the descendants of the 
sixteenth century migrants' from Dalmatia preserve the Croatian Ikavian speech. • 
Recently ^hey have -been voicing demands for the protection qf their heritage. 
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779. Lega democratic^ in coliaborazione con Circolo cultural "Studenci" de S. Pietro 
a! Natisone, Gruppo ricerca e presenza di Gorizia, Atti eonveago uaziousde Le 
raiuoraoze Ungubtkbe in Italia: Community etnko-Unguistiche aim tutciate c siato 
democrtttko, Udine 31 gennaio— I fcbbraio 1981. 126p. V 

The proceedings include a paper and comments fay several participants concerning 
the Slovene minority in the province of Udine, Italy. ■ ' # 

780. Lcvak, Ksenija, and Budai,, Gojmir. Longer*; Lineament! socio-geograffci 
deiTabitato pmso Trieste. Edited by Slovenski raziskqvalni institut. Trieste; Editoriale 
Stampa Triestina, 1981. 93p. ~ • ; 

This sociogeographic study df the Slovene-inhabited, village of Lonjer/Longera on 
Ithe outskirts of Trieste analyzes the ethnic, demographic, occupational, and industrial 
"structure of the population. It surveys employment and leisure-related activities. Tables 
and two photographs.. ^ 

781. lingua, cspmsiose e tetteratura sella Stavia iialiass. Primo l ddo di conference 
degil Incoatrf cuiturtij ft73 7 74 a Scrutto (S. Leonardo). San Pietro al Natisone-Trieste: 
Editoriale Stampa Triestina, 1978. I34p. 

Linguistic and literary essays focusing on the Slovenes in the Udine province of 
Italy make up the first cycle of the^i 973- 1974 Cultural Encounters Conference, Treated 
are such subjects as fte Slovene dialects (Tine Logar, Pavle Merku), Slavic-Romance 
linguistic contacts (G. B. Pellegrini), folk poetry in Resia (Milko Maticetov), late 
medieval manuscripts (Pavle Merkit), and the role of the literary Slovene (Breda 
Pogoreiec). , 

782. Lokar,* Ale^s, and Thomas, Lee. "Socioeconomic Structure of the Slovene 
Population^ Italy.** Papers in Slovene Studies (1977): 26-39, 

This is an empirical analysis based on occupational and educational data of 
counties with varying share* of ,the Slovene population. The authors conclude that 
statistical evidence is consistent with linguistic discrimination of a particular type: the 
lack of public institutions? in the Slovene language. For this reason Slovenes are under-' 
represented fn pubfi^and administrative occupations. Until now the Slovenes have tried 
to find an escape^ foam this situation by concentrating in free professions and 
erltrepreneurship, bur this is becoming increasingly difficult since the most dynamic 
sectors of development are to be found in publicly or semi-publicly managed enterprises 
and institutions. 

" j* " 

783. NovAk, Bogdan., Trieste, 1941-1954: The Ethnic, Political, and Ideological 
Struggle. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1970. 526p. 

The Trieste dispute involved — between the destruction of Austria-Hungary in 1918 
and the Italian peace treaty in 1947— the entire region Which die Italians call Vcnezia 
Giuiia and the Yugoslavs the Julian March. From 1947 to 1954 the dispute was confined 
to the /one of the Free Territory of Trieste, which was created by the treaty but could 
not be put into operation because the Allied powers could not agree on the choice of a 
governor. Finally the most logical solution was reached. In October 1954 Yugoslavia 
w received Zone B, with minor changes; Italy, Zone A. Both the big dispute (1918-1947) 
and the little one (1947* 1954), were passionate because they involved nationalism. This 
book should be consulted for informational the diverse local political factions as well 
as on ethnographic composition of the areS in question. 
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784. Radetic, Ernest, Istra pod Itaiijom, 1918-1943 (Istra und£r Italy, 1948-1943). 
Zagreb; n.p., 1944. 276p: Map. 

This is a historical Account of Croats and Slovenes in Istra during the interwar 
Italian administration. It includes a selective list of family names in their Croat and 
Italianized forms. In 1936, 17,000 family name changes were imposed in the Pula 
province alone. Radetic provides a detailed list of Croat and Slovene property (schools, 

* businesses, homes) destroyed by Fascists during the twenties, mainly by fire, with 
monetary losses expressed in Italian lire. The uprising in Krnica and the proclamation of 
the "Labin Republic" by the coal miners of Labin, both in 1921, are described in detail. 

785. Rebula Tula, Alenka. La question* nttdonafe a Trieste In un'incbiest* thi gli 
opera! sloveni. Trieste: Editoriale Starppa Triestina, 1980. 183p. 

This sociological study is based on interviews with a sample of 54 Trieste workers 
of Slovene nationality. The main focus is on attitudes concerning the use of Slovene. 
Analytical portions of the text are supplemented with extensive passages from 
interviews* 

V 

786. Spekonja, H. Rod t* mejo: Zgodovinska in soeialna slika Bendfee SJovenije in 
Rezije (Progeny across the Border; Historical and Social Picture of Venetian Slovenia 
and Rezija). n.p., I954<?). 7!p. 

A survey of historical and contemporary conditions of the Slovene population 
inhabiting the valleys of Rezija (Rcsia), Ter (Tareento), Nadiza (Natissone), i*nd Kanal 

# (Canale), Italy. Historically, home rule was exercised by a parliament of village mayors, 
called visja soseefnja, or arenga. In 1419 this botfy accepted the sovereignty of the 
republic of Venice under the guarantee of continued autonon§\ Under the peace treaty 
of Campoformio in 1797, the area came under Austria, but was ceded to Italy in 1866, 
following a plebiscite. The author surveys the Slovene cultural heritage and the 
measures to Italianize the area by both secular ancf church authorities^ up to 1952. 
Census data are provided for selected years from l&li to 1921, when 33,000 Slovenes 
were registered. " 

\ , ^» 

\787. Susie, trtfidij, and Sedmak, Daniio. Tibs asimiiacija: Psihoioskt vidlki 
wcionainega udtujevanja (Silent Assimilation: Psychological Aspects of National 
Alienation). Trieste: Zaloznistvo trzaskega tiska, 1983. 174p. 

\ This volume offers an analysis of selected psychosociolqgical mechanisms responsi- 
ble for assimilation of individuals belonging to ethnic minority groups. Intakes into 
consideration problems related to mass media, school, mixed marriages, and the use of 
leisure time. The applied portion of the study draws upon the contemporary experience 
of the Slovene minority in Italy. fc . ... 
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. Slovenes and Croats in Austria 
General Reference Works 

78§^ Apovnik, Paul. Das Volksgruppenseset* - eine Losung?: Standpunkt der 
Karntner Sfawenen. 3rd ed. Klagenfurt/Celovcc: Slovens' Information Centef/1980 
141p. ' I 

Apovnik presents information pertaining tefthe situation of linguistic mindrities in 
Austria. He advocates greater tolerance v^-vislirtguistic minorities in generaljand the 
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Slovenes of Carinthia in particular. Photographs of Slovene civil rights demonstrations 
daring the 1970s and of related events are induded. ' ■ 

789. Arbeitsgenjcinschaft Volksgruppenfrage. Kein ciaig Volk von Brudern: Stadien 
mm Mehrb«t«n-/MmderbeitenproMein am Betspid Karntens. Osterreichische Texte 
zur Gesellkchaflskritikji Vienna: Veriag fur Geseiischaftskritik, 1982. 443 p. ' ' 

Fourteen essays leal with the linguistic minority problems of the Carinthian 
Slovenes. The authors, ail of whom are on the faculty of the University of Klagenfurt. 
treat the problems from the point of view Of their disciplines: socio-linguistics, history, 
psychology, sociology, and political science. • ^ 

790. Grafenauer, Bogb. Ethnic Conditions in Carinthia. Ljubljana: Research 
Institute, Section for Frontier Quest iorts,\ 1946. 40p. Map.' 

A historical survey of ethnic conditions in Carinthia, Austria. Census data arc 
analyzed, and a map showing ethnic distribution is included. 

791. Kiemencic, Vladimir, ed. Koroska is koroSd Slovenri: Zboraik poljud- 
noznanstveoih in iepostovnifc spisov (Carinthia and Carinthian Slovenes: Popularizing 
Scientific and Literary Essays). Maribor: Zaiozba Obzorja, 1971, 389p. Map. ' 

Yugoslav and Austrian Slovene authors present sociogeographic, historical, and 
linguistic-literary essays. The volume includes the text of a memorandum submitted by " 
Carinthian Slovene organizations to the Austrian government in 1955. A linguistic map 
of Carinthia is based on the 1951 census. 

792. Koroiki zboraik (Carinthian Essays). Ljubljana: Drzavna zaiozba Siovenije, 

1946. 658p. ' — 

This compendium consists of scholarly essays on geography, history, linguistics, 

and literature pertaining to the Slovenes of Carinthia. 

793. The Legal Status of Ethnic Groups la Austria. Vienna: Federal Chancellery 

Austria, 1977. 107p. , 

This official publication contains the text of Article 7 of the Austrian State Treaty 
of 1955 as well as texts of notes between Austria and Yugoslavia pertaining to. the 
Slovene and Croat minorities in Austria. 

-,794 Osolnik. Bogdan. ed. Problem manjsin v jugoslovamko-avstrtiskih odnosih: 
Claaki In dokumenti (The Minorities problem in Yugoslav-Austrian .Relations: Articles 
and Documents). Belgrade: Medjunarodna poiitika, 1977. 197p. Map*. 

These contributions discuss Austria's international obligations in regards to 
Slovene and Croat minorities, implementation of Article 7 of the Austrian State 
Treaty and the Austrian law on the legal status of ethnic groups of 1976. The appendix 
contains Yugoslav notes to Austria of 1974 and 197phe declaration of the Yugoslav 
Executive Council -of 1975, and the declaration (^Slovene organizations in Carinthia 
presented to the U.N. in 1977. There are also phofogra^HsV demonstrations in Austria 
by Slovene civil rights groups and by Geman-AdStfian^tr-Slovene extremists. 

795 Rusinow. Dennisou 1. Nationalism Today: Qurwthis's Slovenes. Part I: The 
Legacy of History. Southeast Europe Series, Europe vol. XXH, no. 4. Hanover, NH: 
. The American Universities Field Staff, 1977. 9p. Part II: The Story of Article Seven. 
Southeast Europe Series, vol.- XXII, no. 5. Hanover,, NH: The American Universities 
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Field Staff, iVf?. 9p. Part HI: -Let Hie Cat EHe Quickly* American University Field 
Staff Reports, 1 978/ no. 23 Europe. Hanover, NH: The American Universities Field 
Staff, 1978. I4p> s 

a cas^study, the problem of the Carinthian Slovenes reveals the complexities of 
* "the national question** in centraTEurope. It also sheds light on contradictory aspects of 
minority group options in political and economic life. Article 7 of the Austrian State 
Treaty of 1955 obligated Austria to guarantee both the survival and the equality of 
Slovene (and Croat) minorities., Dispute over implementation centers on the school 
system, use of Slovenian as a second language in the bureaucracy and courts, and 
bilingual topographical signs. Part 3 discusses cerisus data op the number of Slovenes in 
Carinthia since ^980, Gentian- Austrian assimilatory pressures, and the controversy 
surrounding the 1976 special census. If the disappearance of the Slovenes is, as some 
would believe, a foregone conclusion, the author asks why not do all that the State 
Treaty requires and much more besides. 

796. ,/Iischler, Josef, ed ; Die Spraehenfrage in Karnlen vor 100 Jahreo und heute, 
Auswahi deul§cher Zeitdokumente und Ztitstimmen. KJagenfurt: Rat der K&mter 
Slowenen, 1957. 116p. 

A collection of German documents and newspaper articles spanning a period of 
100 years and dealing with language-related topics m Austrian Carinthia. A large part of 
the texts date from the post-World War II period, 

797. Zorn, Tone. "Bibiiografija del o slovenski severni meji y letih J918-1978" 
(Bibliography of Works about Slovenia's Northern Border, 1918-1978). Jugoshvenski 
istorijski casopts 18:1-2 (1979): 101-20. . < 

This bibliography of works pubtishetf Yugoslavia and abroad, 1918-1978, on the 
subject of Slovenes in Carinthia and StyriaTAustria) and in Hungary includes works on 
the Carinthian plebiscite of J 920, the struggle for cultural autonomy before World War 
If, and the Corinthian Slovenes* particular situation during the Anschlusq. The post- 
W T orld War II period js covered upjo 1977 in works cited. 

History 

■• * * 

798. Barker, Thomas M. "The Carinthian Slovene Question in the ^ight of Recent 
Xierman Austrian Scholarship/* Nationalities Papers 7:2 (1979); 125-37. 

Adapted mainly from the appendix of The Slovene Minority of Carinthia (set entry 
799), Barker's article»critically surveys recent historical and sociological literature on the 
^Carinthian Slovenes by German Austrian authors. 

799 Barker. Thomas, and Moritsch, Andreas. The Slovene Minority of Carinthia. 
2nd ed Social Science Monographs Brooklyn College Studies on Society in Change. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1983. 516p. 

This work' a completely revised and rewritten version of the monograph The 
Slovenes of Carinthia: A National Minority Problem (1960) by Thomas M. Barker, 
brings the history of this significanjjKninority group Up to date, The evolution of the 
"Carinthian question" over the two decades since the work's briginai publication 
prompted the author to follow up his research and iq survey the post- 1960 course of 
Austrian and Yugoslavian pojicies toward the Slovenes, and to present a current picture 
of the ethnic Carinthian situation. * 
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800. Caraikanus. Jugoslav^* in ojeae uwje, I. Koroska ( Yugoslavia and Her 
Frontiers, ! . Carinthia). Ljubljana; Pisaraa za zasedeno ozemlje v Ljubljani, 1919. 62p. 

A brief survey of the historical role of Slovenes in Carinthia and a review of the 
contemporary Slovene-German linguistic boundary. The booklet also contains 
linguistic'decennial census data by counties and villages of Carinthia for 1880 through 
1910. It lists government officials by language (£913) and parishes by language used in 
church (1848 and 1918), and includes^ 1910 census data linguistic map. 

- v 

801. Einspi^ler, Valentin. Vcrhaadlungen Giber die der stoweniscfaen Mindcrfaeit 
angebotene kilturaattmomie 1925-1930: Beilrag tar Gescbicbte der Slowenen in 
Kamlea. Klagcnftirt: published by the author, 1976. 17lp. Map. 

Einspieler presents documents, including minutes of the school commission of the 
•Carinthian provincial assembly, pertaining largely to the role of the Slovene languag? in 
the educational system. The period 1920-1930 is covered, with emphasis on 1925-1930. 

802. Grafenauer, Bogo. Tfire National Development of the CarintWan Slovenes. 
Ljubljana: Research Institute, Section for Ffont&r Questions, 1946, 9Ip. 

This survey of the history of Caririthiah Slovenes provided data on the 1930 
elections, the industrial structure of population (1880-1934), occupational levels (1934), 
and size of lan$ holdings (1934). ' \ 

803. Haas, Hanns, and Stuhipfarrer, Karl, dstcrrekb und seine Slowenen. Vienna: 
Cocker £ Wdgenstein, 1977. 'I42p. % 

This is a documented coverage of the Germanization drive in coinhabited 
Carinthia, largely from, 1920 to 1977. 

804 . Korosk* v barbk Snp nuni na asvobodibto borbo v Slovemki Koroski (Carinthia * 
in ' the Struggle- RenH^pices on the Liberation Struggle in Slovene Carinthia). 
iuafcerifurt: Zveza bivsin^rtizanov Slovenske Koroske, 1951. 224p. 

* These cohtfibutions tell of the armed resistance of Carinthian Slovenes against the 
ThiM Reich. The^ volume contain* documents on death sentences pronounced ag^nst 
13 Slovenes by the People's Court in Klagenfuri in 1943. All 13 were subsequently 
.decapitated in Vienna. Included a^e photograghs of families who were. deported to > 
.Thuringia, Germany ^from their native Carinthia.^ 

k)5. Korotancc (pseud.). "Nasja Koro&a** (Our Carinthia). In Sloveii^jdCT^letja 
1918-1928: Zbornik razprav iz kulturne, gospodarske in poUti^e/ZgodovinKedit^i b* 

josip Mai, pp. 1-62. Ljubljana: Leonova druzba, 1928. 
'! \' This -essay surveys political and educational conditions as well as the prevailing^ 
< t ■ situation of religious communities in the Slo«^c-inhabited areas of Cagnthia between - 

^1920 and 1928. An analysis of a 1925 map of parishes pubiishcd.by the Oatholic diocese 
' j of Gurk (Kt£a) raveals' 67,000 inhabitants in 82 parishes designated as Slovene; 26,000 
in 16 parishes designated as Slovene-German; and 28,000 in 12 parishes designated as 
. German-Slovene. - - * 

\806 Moritsch, Andreas. *Zur Kkrntner Minderheitenfrsge." dst&reichi&he Q$th$#* 
\ / 17:2 (1975): 180-82. [ 

The author reviews new publications on the problem pf the Slovene npnority with 
/ regard to censuses, ethnic development, discrimination of Carinthian Stovenes in the 
administration, and the sociopolitical situation of the Slovene papulation ia, Carinthia 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. ' * ? - v v 
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807. Ude, Lojze. Koroiko vprtsanjt (The Carinthian Question). Ljubljana: Drzavna 
zalozba Siovcnije, 1976. |63p. > 

This collection of previously published essays is by a historian specializing in the 
modern history of Carimhlan Slovenes, The essays appeared between 1946 arfct 1973. 

808. Z witter /Fran. Die Kimtner Fmge. DiWtarije in raiprave, 2. Klagenfurt and 
Celovec: Slovei^ki znanstvehi in&itut r 1979. 62b., 

The Corinthian ethnic problem is viewed from a historical perspective, buttressed 
by socioeconomic data, in this translation of a\>aper first published in Sodobnost 5 $1 
(1937), Ljubljana. It is supplemented by a paper presented by the author at tfte Second 
Carmthian Cultural Symposium in 1970. \ x > / [ fj 
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809. Kiraten. Vofksabstimraung 1920. Vonmssctxungen- Veriftuf-Foigeii. Studien 
- \ *ur Geschichte und Gesellsch&ft in Slowejiien, Ostefteich und Itaiien, 1 . Vienna; Locker 

Verlag, 198L 265p. , * 

^ This volume incorporates the results of recent research by contributors who include 
W German Austrian, Slovene Austrian,. and Yugoslav specialists^Mtematioaal as well as 
* f Jx>}it ical, economic, and social Sheets are brought to beacon the 1920 Carinthian 
y plebiscite issue. The socioeconomic variables as a determinant of the plebiscite outcome 
"'. , (59% for Austria against 41% for Yugoslavia) are treated empirically by Andreas 
, /' Moritsch. The % thesis advanced by some Yugoslav and Austrian historians according to 
/which jhe SIpvenc Carinthian working class voted for Austria because they preferred a 
progressive Republic to a|#ugoslav monarchy is not borne out by Moritsch's data. 
Rather, economic considerations were decisive. Conservative farmers who supplied the 
local urban market did not tciish the prospect of being separated from Klagenfurt by a 
customs "border, while the Ferlach/Borovlje gufismiths or the Viktring/Vetrinj textile 

workers perceiveid Jugoslavia as their natural market. - _ . '. 

■■•■»'■ - ■ ,> t * ^ -** 

810. Ne£ak, Dusan. "Volitve v kmetijske zbornice na Korollem po drugi svetovni 
vOjni" (Elections for the Agricultural Chambers in Carinthia after World War II). 
'Zgodavinski casopis^ 28: 1 : 2 (1974): 95-116. * ' 

The elections for the provincial agricultural chamber of Carinthia between 1951 
and 1971 arc analyzed, with particular reference to the participation -of Carinthian 
f Slovenes. Data for ^9^as well as 32 notes are included. 

811. Neumann, Wilhelm. Abwehrkampf und Volksabstimmung in* Karnten 
1918-1920: Legenden und Taisachen. Das Karntner Landesarchiv, 2. Klagenfurt: Verlag 
des Karntner i andesarchivs, 1970. 154p. i_ 

The author polemicizcs against recent theses advanced by the Austrian historians 
Rudolf Neck and Karl Stuhipfarrer concerning the 1920 Carinthian plebiscite. These 
authors underestimate the influence which the German-Austrian resistance against 
Yugoslav troops may have had on the decision of the Paris Peace Conference to 
conduct the plebiscite. Moreover, the decision was due mafntyfo Italian, rather than to, 
American, efforts. Two-thirds of the volume contain official documents. 

• • ■ ■ , ■ k '* : ~p ' ' 

812. Rigl. Miha. ed, Koroska pota (Carmthian Paths). Maribor: Zalozba bhzorja, 
1978. 151 p. Bilingual (Slovene-German) edition. , *■ * 
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A travel guide through Slovene Carinthia, Austria, including a schematic, 
comparative representation of linguistic minority legation syid minority institutions in 
Austria (Carinthia, Styria, Burgenland), Italy (Trieste, Gorizia, Venetian Slovenia, 
South Tirol), Hungary (Vas and Zaia districts), and Sipvenia (Kopcr region, 

r m Prekmurje). - v 

/' 813. Rumpler. Helmut, ed. KarateM Volksabstfrnmuag 1920. WissenscliaftBche 
Korttroversea uod h&torisch-fK>iitiscbe Bfckiissioaen toUUslicb des tatentationaten 
Symposiums Kiagenfurt 1980. Klagenfurt: Kamtner Druck- und Verlagsgesellschaft, 

1981. 434p, . / ■ ■ 

Contributors to this compendium include German Austrian, Slovene Austrian, and 
Yugoslav specialists. In a broad thematic "sweep, the book covers the theory of 
• nationalism and the specific forms nationalism assumed among the Slovenes, 
Carinthiah Slovenes, other South Slavs, and German Austrians. Five essays treat the 
international political aspects bearing on the 1920 Corinthian plebiscite. A survey of the 
.. recent literatures Carinthia of^he 1918-1920 period is included. */ 

814. Sodobna vprosanja siovesske in brvalkeinnjsine v Avstryi - Suvremena pitaitfa 
slovenske t hrvatske nuu^iae u Aas^L (9Unent Issues of the Slovene and Croat 
Minorities in Austria). Ljubljana: In&itut'za narodnostna vpraJarija, Ljubljana and 
Zavod za migracije i narodnosti, Zagreb, 1976. 74p„ Title of English edition: Actual 
Questions of the Slovene ahd Croat Minorities in Austria. 

The {fcoceedings of the Conference on Contemporary Problems of the Slovene and 
Croat Minorities, in Austria, which was held in Ljubljana on May 26, 1976* 

~§IS. Veiter. Theodor! Das OstenrdcJiUcfre VoUugruppeorecht sett dem Vofk> 
gruppengesat? von 1976: Recbtsaonnea and Rechtswirklkhkeit. Vienna: Wilhelm 
BraumuUer. 1979. 192p. ' • 

Th« author discusses. the 1976 Austrian legislation on ethnic minonties. The law of 
1 976 was passed in an attempt to implement Articie-7 of the Stale ■Treaty of 1955, -which 
'pertains to the Slovene and Croat linguistic minorities, m integral text of the law of 
" 1 976 and related federal decrees passed in 1 977 are appended. . 

816. Veiter. Theodor. Das Recbt der Volksgntppen und SpracbmlnderfceUen, in 
Osterrekh: Mlt einer ethnosoziologischea Grundlegung and einem Anhang 
(Materiaiicn). Vienna and Stuttgart: Wilhelm Braumuller, 1970. 890p. 

, Veiter analyzes Austrian legislation with regard to minority rights and legal practice 
concerning the right of ethnic and linguistic minority groups, including minority 
complaints to. international bodies. Because of their relative importance, the Slovene 
and Croat . linguistic minorities occupy the largest part of the book. The work contains 
information on the depoyation pf Slovene farmers from Carinthia to Thuringta, 
Germany during World War II. ^ • • 

817. Veiter, Theodor. Verfassungsrechtslage und Rechtswiridjchkeit der Voiks* 
gruppeh tmd Sprachminderheiten in Oaterrekh. Vienna: Wilhelm Braurnuller. 
Universitats-Vcriagsbuchha«tnintg»4980- 13.1 p., * 

This study contains ajthapter on N th«-de-Siovenization of geographical names m 
Carinthia^ During the inttfwar and World War^period this activity was carried out by 
the Klagenfurt section of the Austrian/German Alpine Association and the Military 
Geographic Institute. The campaign Was given added emphasis and carried to comple- 
tion undpt the auspices of the Cartographic Institute following World War ii. 
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' Geography and Demography 

818, Randall. Richasd R. "PoUtiqal Geography of the Klagenfurt Baski" Geographi- * 
col Review 47:3 (1957): 406-19. ^ 

\ A review of the physical, economic, and political geography of the \y^eiifurt 1 
Basin in Austria, including maps of counties voting for' Yugoslavia inrlc 1920 
plebiscite, of the area claimed by Yugoslavia; 1945-1950, and of the area with bilingual 
\Slovene-German) schools, 1945 and 1953. m * 

819, Zom, Tone, "Ljudsko stctje z dne 7. marca 1923 na Koroskcm" (The Census of 7 
March 1923 in Carinthia). Kronika (Ljubljana) 16:2 (1968): 12^-23. 

The 1 923 Austrian censys grossly understated the number of Slovenes in Carinthia. 
The author supports his thesis with contemporary evidence shoWing that anti-Slovenes 
i were deliberately appointed as census takers. Also, the results ot the 1923 census show a 
downward bias when compared with those of the 1939 census conducted by the 
National Socialist authorities. 

v 

820, Zom, Tone. "Slovenci na avstrijskera Stajersketfi* (Slovenes in the Austrian 
Siyria). Casopis za zgodovmo in nar6dopisje, New Series 15:1-2 (1979): 430-47. 

,The arti^c provides and analyzes census data on the nutober of Slovenes in 
Austrian Styna, particularly in the so-called Radgona Triangle. In this area Austria has 

failed to appiy minority provisions contained in Artkk/7 of thr State Treaty. 

• » « . # *# ' 

Social and Economic Venditions 



» 821 . Cuje^ Rudolf P. "Minorities: Methodological Questions in Relation to Slovenes 
to Carinthia. 1 * Nationalities Papers 7:2 (1979): 138-4& ' - 

Theitudy relates primarily to the situation of the Slovenes in Carinthia, with 
emphasis fen social facts which h^e a decisive influence on proper understanding and 
presentatim* of matter under investigation. Forced assimilation may exist even in the 
absence of outright coercion. ' ; 

822, Flaschbergcr, Ludwig, and Reitcrcr, Albert F. Der tiglkhe Abw*brkainpf: 
Erscheinungsfonnen und Strategien der eUmischrn Assimilation bei deb Karntner 
Sttmenen. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumliller, Universitfits-Veriagsbuchhandjung, 1980. 
123p. 

: An examination of the social and political assimilaiory pressures faced by the 
Carinthian Slovenes. In recent years, the Slovenes in Austria have showtf greater 
resiflftce than expected. Qualitative analysis is followed by an empirical study rased on t 
a 2 w sampie^of the papulation age 16-69 in the Vdfkermarkt/Velikovec district. / ... 
Seventy- five percent of those interviewed had at least a passive knowledge of Slovene. 

823. Gospodarskorsoci^dni problem! koroskib Siovencev: predavanja to razpjave - \j 
poxjmi 1973/74 v Dorau prosvete v /Tisjafe. (Economic and Social Problems of 
Carinthian Slovenes: Lectures and Discussions Held in the Cultural Centec of Tinje 

during the Winter of 1973/74). Tinje/Tainach; Bpm prosvete v Tinjah, 1974. 109p. . 

Proceedings of a symposium held in Tainach/Tinje, Austria in 1974. Most of the 
contributors belong to the post- World W*kIT generation of specialists. During the 
preceding two decades the Slovene-inhabited counties of Carinthia had experienced a 
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v rapid decline of the agricultural jabor force. The main problem resulting from this 
. x development is that th? Slovene minority's institutional influence has failed to keep pace 
with rapid struct ural*ch&ige and remains limited to agriculture - hence the strongly felt 
need for gaining representation in the existing semi-public bodies which regulate th£ 
activitie^-of the nonagricultural sector. 

824. Raumptaflungsgesprich S&dkiratea, Vienna: Slowenischfcs Wisscnschaftliches 
Institute 1977. 197p. 

^ The publication, provides the proceedings of a symposium on "regional planning in ^ 
the Slovene-inhabit^tegfon of southern Caripthia in Austria. The symposium was held * 
in Vienna in January 1977. • 

1 Language ang Literature 

J- *. - • 

.825. Detela,$jpv. Povojai siovenski koroski pesnild in pisatetfi; obrari sodobne 
koroske kajiitf^sti v slovenskeni jedku: Esejisticas mzmisljauja o slovenski povojni 
literatim v AWriji (Postwar Slovene Garinthian Poets and Writers; Portraits from 
Contemporary Slovene Literature in the Slovene Language: Essay Reflections on the 
Slovene Postwar Literature in Austria). Celovec/KIagenfurt: Drulba sv, Mohorja v 
<Ceiovcu. A. 149p. 

Offered^ here are essays on the work of nine contemporary Carinthian-Siovcne 
literary *4&lsre$ t 'an introduction, and a concluding overview. There is a German 
summary^ well as a bibliography of other essays on Carinthian-Siovcne literature by 
the author, a literary critic and free-lance writer now living in Vienna. 

826^/6bid; Vida. Die slowenische yteratiir te Kintteo sdt 1945. Disertadje in 
JP ra5#£«e, 1. Klagenfurt/Celovecr' Slovenski znanstveni inkitut, 1979. 63p. 

* ' TOe author surveys contemporary Slovene literature in Carinthia, Austria. Focus is 
f do * ^dividual authors, in particular those of the group contributing to the literary 
review frftadje (Ceio vec/ fclagenf urt ) . ^ 

. ' Education and Cultural Affairs 

827. Montsch/ Andreas, "History Teaching in Austria and Carinthia; A Slovene 
Perspective " Nationalities Papers 7:2 (1979): 147-53. 

Moritschy a Slovene-speaking native t of Carinthia and a professor at the 
; University pf Vienna's Institute for Eastern European History and Balkan Studies, 
* evaluates the treatment of Slovene history in the curriculum of Austrian and 
' particularly Carmthian schools. He makes concrete proposals for improvements, 
particularly in regard to the treatment of the role of Slovenes in the history of Carinthia. 

. 828. Zorn, Tone. "Manjsinska s'^ka problelbatika na avstrijskein Koroskem" 
{Problems about Minority Education in Austrian Carinthia), Razpraye in gradivo 7-8 
(1976): 125-33. 

' * The discussion centerg on the so-called utraqutst schools of inten^ar Austria, which 
served the purpose of Germanizing the Slovene population. Mandatory bilingual 
education was introduced after World War II and discontinued in 1958* resulting hi 
unfavorable consequences for the Garinthian Slovenes. 
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Religion # 

829. Das genmnsame Kimten-Skupaa fcoro^ka: Dokumeoiaiion des dcutscfa- 
ftioweaischea KoordisatioBsaussditisses der Didzese Gurk. Klagenfurt: Deutsch- 
si<5wenischer Koor4inationsausschuss des Dibzesetfrates* 1974. 154p, ' : 

A collection of contributions of Gerrnan-Ausiriafi\and Slovene-Austrian authors 
pertaining to the Catholic religious community in Carinthik, Austria. 
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National Minorities 
in Bulgaria, 
1919-1980 



Peter Jcslift <hm%calff r > 
with thegssistaiu* of Oa^d Crowe (Jewfe) 



Y Bulgaria may be considered, in a sense, an Inception among the Balkan 
^Bfl^hs t ''f6f 'its minority population constitutes only about 10% of the. total. 
Compared to Yugoslavia, where no ethnic group has a majority, Bulgaria 
becomes almost a homogeneously ethnic state. In another sense, Bulgaria may 
be considered one of the most ethnically heterogeneous states in the4laikans. 
Unlike Yugoslavia, which is formed by a federation of constituent republics 
and autonomous regions which possess considerable internal administrative 
independence and whose political boundaries are based largely on ethnic 
nationality, Bulgaria is a centralized nation. Its administrative subdivisions, 
which in the past have been changed frequently, are largely determined on the 
basis of economic, geographic, historic, political, and administrative reasons, 
rather than ethnicity* 

The distribution of the ethnic minorities in Bulgaria is such that the 
formation of political subdivisions on the ethnic principle is not feasible. 
Moslem Turkish villages, Moslem Bulgarian villages, and Bulgarian and 
Turkish Christian Orthodox settlements may exist in the same area. Indeed, 
Moslem and Christian, Bulgarian and Turk, and Romanian and Tatar often 
live side by side in the same village. 
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The heterogeneity of Bulg|tria*s population is due to at least two 
important factors. The first is Bulgaria's strategic location on one of the great 
.world travel routes between Asia, Africa, and Ettrope. Yhe second factor 
follows from the first; because Bulgaria is so situated, many peoples have 
passed through her territory as travelers, traders, invaders, and conquerors; 
and all have left their mark. Thracians, Greeks, and Romans ail have been 
there, and all have left remains of their civilization. However, the Turks, by 
their conquest and subjugation of the Bulgarian people for nearly five hundred 
years, exerted fhe most profound effect upon the tewi and its inhabitants, 
^osques and minarets are reminders of this time, a ( ^^fe die minorities that 
"rosain in Bulgaria. - : v ' .V 

^ The Ottoman invasion profoundly changed 0^ ^aracteristics of the 
population of the territory of contemporary BtS^ria; Turkish lords and 
managers of the newly acquired Bulgarian lands came to stay. Accompanying 
them were retinues of followers and a permanent force erf soldiers to secure the 
fruits, of their conquest. The Turks became, and remain, the largest ethnic 
minority in Bulgaria. This statement is all the more remarkable given the fact 
that, since Bulgaria's liberation, there has been * a constant, though a 
numerically uneven exodus from Bulgaria ro Turkey, 

In addition, the Turkish conquest brought to Bulgaria other ethnic 
groups, for Turkish sovereignty opened up Bulgaria to them. Greeks from 
Byzantium, a state that previously had been at almost perpetual odds with the 
Bulgarian rulers, were now able to settle in Bulgaria -b^ausc Byzantium, too, 
shortly became Ottoman. Armenians came when their ancient homeland w^ 
incorporated into the Ottoman empire. Later the Jews came, fleeing the ; 
pogroms of the Spanish inquisition. ; 

The arrival of theTurks permitted still another ethnic element to enter tht" 
Balkans. Gypsies whose origins were In India came fr9m Per^a r Egy^V%riC" 
and ^of her territories that had become part of the Ottoman empire as early as 
t& fourteenth century through Constantinople to Bulgaria, where they Tiave 
remained. . * 

The indigenous Bulgarian population fell upon difficult days after the 
Turkish conquest. Suffering and misery abounded throughout the land. As 
rayahs (non-Mosiem serfs), they were required to work the lanc^for the 
' Turkish overlords. At the same tirjie, there remained an avenue of escape. 
They could become Moslems* in which case they would be granted Ottoman 
citizenship with all the rights and privileges which such citizenship entailed; 
and some chose this route. As soon as the land was conquered, some 
Bulgarians accepted lstam*ihus preserving their lives and possessions- Others 
resisted, only to succuniW lat?r^as the pressure for conversion to Islam 
increased until it peaked iiFthe seventeenth^eentury. 

* These Ottoman Jeff 6rts at proselytising^ succeeded most among the, 
Bulgarian peasantry Of the Rhodopi Mountains, where Islam wa$ accepted 
on a grand basis. This grflpp, known as the Pomaks, and as Bulgarian- 
Mohammedans, remains aij^mportant religious minority in Bulgaria. The 
Pomaks speak Bulgarian, not Turkish, and their customs,- traditions, ai\d 
culture are essentt^tp Bulgarian. ■ 

Another large group in Bulgaria is the Macedonians. Hbwever, whether 
they are a separate ethnic group or hot remains in dispute. The language that 
they speak Fswery similar tp Bulgarian, and historically and presently the 
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Bulgarians consider it to be a dialect of Bulgarian. Macedonian history, 
custom^ and traditions are>similar to those of Bulgaria, except that Bulgaria 
was liberated from Turkish rule in 187&, while Macedonia became free only in 
1*12. • , / * . 

Bulgaria welcomed Macedonian immigrants^ both political refugees and 
students, even before Bulgarian independence,' and they haiye assumed an 
• active role in Bulgarian life.At times, members 6£ the Bulgarian cabinet, 
inching prime ministers, ♦have' been of a*Maccdonian background. At the 
si ime, not ail Macedonians have considered themselves Bulgarian. Some 
hJHpgarded themselves , as Serbs, and others have accepted the Greek thesis 
thatmey are Greeks, 

Given the confusion and conflicting claims, many Macedonians* con- 
sidered the best solution to be autonomy, an idea that gathered momentum in 
the twentieth century. The idea was seized upon during the Second World War 
i by the Communist Partisan Fatherland Front, and a Macedonian republic was 
.established for the^art of historic Macedonia that was within Yugoslav 
territory. At the sametime. attempts were madeto encourage the expression of 
Macedonian efhnicity among Macedonians in Bulgaria, eveh* to the extent of 
declaring themselves Macedonians in the Bulgarian census. After Tito's break 
with Stalin' and Dimitrov's death, the Bulgarians began to suppress the idea of 
a separate Macedonian ethnicity, and the last census to include this item, or 
indeed any item regarding ethnicity, was the one of December 1956, Since that 
time there have been bitter denunciations and recriminations between Sofia 
and Belgrade over the question of a separate Macedonian ethnicity. 

Another ethnic element in the Bulgarian popul^ion is the Romanians, df 
which there are several types. A few descendants of Romanians who sct'UedMn 
Bulgaria from the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia are still found,, 
primarily around Vidny Kuia, Svishtov, &nd *m Southern Dobrudja, where 
they are known as " Vlachs** ( Vlasi in Bulgarian). Their number is not large, for* 
most Romanians living in Bulgaria were repatriated in population exchanges 
that took place during the first half df this century. 

A second _ type of Romanian is a group of nomadic Shepherds in the 
Rhodopi Mountains who also call themselves "Vtachs.* Their real ancestry is 
in much dispute: they may be Romanized Dacians as the Romanians claim, or 
Rpmanized Greeks as some Greeks contend. At any rate, they speak a version* 
'of Romanian that is unlike tfeat spoken by the inhabitants of Romania. The 
group is also* known as Latinci or "Latins** among the Bulgarians, as 
Arumanians or "Aromanians" by the Romanians-of Romania, a$ "Jsintsars** 
by the Serbs, as "Kuzoviachs" ("lame Vlachs**) by the Macedonians, and as 
Sarakatghans by the Greeks after the village of Sarakovo in the Pindus 
Mountains where many of them lived. All of these names are used in the 
literature at one time or anpther in referring to these people. 

A third related group that needs to be noted here is that of the nomadic 
"Karakatchans" (Karakgchami, whose way of life and cultural patterns are 
similar to those of the Vlachs and with whom they may indeed well have 
common origins. This group has Gr^ek as its mother 1 tongue, and its first 
identifiable beginnings appear to be in the region of jthe Pindus Mountains of 
Greece. Their v ethnicity being in question, the Greeks claim them as Greeks, the 
Bulgarians as Hellenized Thracians, and the Romanians as JKellenteed 
Dacians. * . 
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Several distinctly SlaV ethnic groups have also made their temporary or 
permanent home in Bulgaria. Contacts between Russia and Bulgaria aCtimes 
have been very close. In fact, Bulgaria'^ independence from the Ottoman 
Turks can be attributed to a considerable extent to the support which the 
Bulgarians received from the Russians* As a result, Russians have lived in 
Bulgaria from the nineteenth century as businessmen, diplomats, and emigres. 
However, their number drastically increased after the Russian Revolution, 
when a large* group of "Whit©" IjUissEian political exiles found asyhxrn in 
Bulgaria. Many left after a time, but some remained, only to be "repatriated" 
to the Soviet Union after Russian forces moved into Bulgaria during World 
War II. Presently the Russians that reside in Bulgaria are on temporary assign- 
ment in a military, diplomatic, economic, cultural, or other advisory capacity. 
Most intend to remain in Buigaria'only a& long as their tour of duty requires. 

Other Slavic ethnic groups in Bulgaria were the Czechs and to a lesser 
.extent the Slovaks, both of • whom had important "Colonies" in Bulgaria 

• beginning in the letter halt ef the nineteenth century. By the early 1920s a 
lively and prosperous Czech colony existed in Bulgaria, with its own 
businesses, banks, libraries, newspapers, schools, and churches, and the, 
Slovaks were close behind. The end of 'World War II brought an end to the 
Czech and Slovak settlements In Bulgaria. In the postwar population adjust- 
ments, most of these groups, were repatriated to Czechoslovakia, 

Another minority group in Bulgaria* one ofjconsiderable importance, is 
the. Armenians, whose coming to Bulgarian territory shortly after the Turkish . 
conquest has already been noted. Engaged primarily in trade aitd commerce, 
Armenians lived mostly in larger towns and cities an$ constituted a small but 
important minority in Bulgaria throughout the Ottoman period as well as after. 
Bulgaria's liberation. Their numbers increased significantly in Bulgaria after 
World War I as ' a consequence of the Armenian massacres. Located as 
Bulgaria is, in juxtaposition <to Turkey, many Armenian refugees sought 
sanctuary there. As, a result, the Armenian population in Bulgaria grew signifi- 
cantly during the eariy twenties, even though many of theiA used the country 
only as £ stopover on their way to westerp Europe ind North America. Today, 
the Armenian minority in Bulgaria has dwindled to insignificance. After 

* World War II, a mass repatriation of the Armenian population from Bulgaria 
to the Soviet Union took place, mostly to Soviet Armenia, 

The Greeks once were an important minority group in Bulgaria. Greek 
trading outposts had been established from antiquity on the territory of what 
was to become modern Bulgaria. With the establishment of Ottoman rule in 
the Buikans, Greek merchants were able to obtain various privileges from the 
Turks -and so to penetrate into the larger Bulgarian towns, where, like the 
Armenians, they established themselves as a vital part of the mercantile 
community. As a result of the Ottoman conquest, Bulgarian society was 
disorganized, and in the centuries that ensued, Greek influence in Bulgaria's 
religious, educational, and cultural life became strong. Greek churches and 
schools were established not only in the towns but in some of the larger 
villages. Thus the number df Greeks in Bulgaria grew to rival that of the 
Turks, and Greek hegemony threatened to overpower the Bulgarians. The 
Bulgarian renaissance, which took place in the eightgenth and nineteenth 
centuries, was as much a cultural and educational struggle* against Greek 
influence as it was opposition to the Ottoman empire. 

- .-290 ' 
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As a result of the secession of the Bulgarian Church from the Greek 
Patriarchate of Constantinople in 1860, the Greek influence in Bulgaria 
waned, and after Bulgaria's liberation in 1878 a number of Greeks left 
Bulgaria. The question of the Greek minority took on added and more intense 
dimensions during the Second Balkan War and reached near-crisis proportions 
after World War I. The situation was defused through an agreement, for mass 
repatriations, in which most of the Greeks were repatriated to Greece and the 
Bulgarians in Greece were returned to Bulgaria. Thus, by the beginning of 
World War II, only a few thousand Greeks remained in Bulgaria, mosj of 
whom lived near the Greek-Bulgarian border. Relative numbers changed little 
as a result of the war, since the boundaries between Greece and Bulgaria 
remained substantially the same after the conflict. • . . 

Thr.ee other minorities in Bulgaria should be considered here. The first is 
the Gagauzi, a Turkic ethnic group that speaks Turkish but that belongs to the 
Eastern orthodox faith. They live primarily in the area of Varna and are not 
more than a few thousand in number. 

The Tatars and the Circassians, two other minorities, were transplanted 
into Bulgaria by the Porte in 1861 and 1864, respectively. Two purposes were 
served by resettlement: refuge and defense. As Moslems, they received 
sanctuary in the Moslem-ruled Ottoman Europe. The Circassians fought a 
valiant rebellion against the Russians, only to be defeated; and rather than 
submit, most left their ancient homeland to seek refuge and resettlement in 
Turkey arid her provinces, which included Bulgaria. Furthermore, the Porte 
welcomed them as co-religionists and as a large, trustworthy group to serve as 
a countervailing force against the^Bulgarian population, especially in areas 
where the Turkish population waif diniinishing and the Bulgarian one was 
increasing. Most now live in villages in Dobrudja near the Bulgarian- 
Romanian frontier. 

The minority problem in Bulgaria has been, further complicated by 
religion. As previously noted, the Pomaks, who are ethnically Bulgarian, are 
Moslem. Indeed, they are perhaps the "purest" Bulgarian stock existent today, 
since as Moslems their women and girls were not violated by the Turkish forces 
of occupation as the Christians sometimes were. Yet, because of j-ehgious 
difference they remained until recently outside of the mainstream of life of the 
Bulgarian majority. On the other hand, the Gaugauzi are of Turkic ethnicity 
, but belong to the Eastern Orthodox Christian faith. And the Gypsies belong to 
either one or the other, with about 75% being Moslem and the rest Eastern 
Orthodox. The Jews as an ethnic and religious minority are discussed 

separately. . . ■ ' . • 

Prior to the seizure of power by the Bulgarian Communists, the Bulgarian 
Eastern Orthodox Church was the national churchy However, there still are 
small minorities of Catholics and Protestants, ihe latter being divided into 
several denominations. Catholicism in Bulgaria has its modern roots in the 
Bulgarian reawakening of the nineteenth century. 

Partly in an attempt to break the fetters of the Greek Church in Bulgaria, 
and partly in an effort to bring Western enlightenment to Bulgaria, a number 
of prominent Bulgarians during this periqd«sought popular support to reunite 
the Bulgarian Church to Rome. The movement failed, but Catholicism gained 
a fofcthold in Bulgaria, which was strengthened by subsequent missionary 
activities, primarily in 'education and medicine. At the time of the suppfcssions 
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of foreign Catholic activities by the Communists in Bulgaria in 1952, there 
were three dioceses— in Plovdiv, Sofia, and Ruse; and hospitals, experimental 
farms, and schools were being conducted by various Catholic orders, notably 
the Carmelites, Ascenionists, and Lufcharcsts. Although there has now been 
some relaxation of restrictions against th?. church, most of Bulgarian 
Catholicism continues to be indigenous in nature, with the largest part of the 
Catholic minority being found in and around Plovdiv. 

Protestantism in Bulgaria flows from the great missionary movement in 
the United States during the mid-nineteenth century. At that time, American 
missionaries arrived in Ottoman-ruled Bulgaria, Where they founded schools 
and churches. Shortly they became a strong, pro-Bulgarian voice in the West 
in the furtherance of Bulgaria's struggles for independence. Although Protes- 
tantism never gained a significant number of adherents in Bulgaria, it 
nevertheless exerted an influence on Bulgarian development out of proportion 
to its size, for a number of Bulgarian leaders and intellectuals during the latter * 
part of the nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth century had gone 
to schools established by the Protestant missionaries. • 

At the time the Communists assumed power in Bulgaria, there were five 
significant Protestant denominations in Bulgaria: the Pentecostal, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational, and Adventist. Because of their ties with the West, 
and the United States in particular, these churches were deemed subversive: A 
number of ministers were either jailed or executed. Protestantism continues tp 
exist *in Bulgaria, although it is supervised and restricted. Recently several 
Protestant pastors were tried for activities inimical to the Bulgarian state— the 
smuggling and distribution of Bibles. 

Most Protestants today live in Bulgaria's larger cities: Sofia, Plovdiv, 
Varna, Ruse, and Turaovo. Their existence is tolerated to the extent that they 
retain in indigenous basis, maintaining only such contacts with the West as 
may be approved by, and of interest to, the regime. Taken together, 
" Protestants constitute Bulgaria's smallest religious minority. 

' In the bibliography that follows, annotated bibliographic, citations have 
been included for all the minority groups noted in the preceding discussion. 
However, the number of citations, as well as the topics considered, varies for 
each minority group. In some cases, such as the "Macedonian minority" in 
Bulgaria,. the citations listed are intended to be suggestive, being selective and 
representative of a far greatefr volume of literature. In other instances, fewer 
studies and articles about a group are available, so that bibliographic material 
abtfut the group is limited to a few of the topics included in the bibliography. 
For this reason,- not all categories contain material relating to each of 
Bulgaria's minority^ groups considered in this introduction. Although many 
studies have been done of minorities in Bulgaria, much work remains. 

Some limitations and * cautions should also be noted regarding the 
statistical information that is presented in the bibliographic sources. Much of a 
the historical demographic data on the ethnic populations of the Balkans is 
unreliable, due to either the poor methodological techniques used or the 
political purpose of the data, or both. With some exceptions,* hard data oji 
Bulgaria's ethnic populations during the Ottoman period are unreliable- and 
hard to come by. After the ceriquest, the ethnicity of the empire's subjects was t 
not of immediate paramount importance to the Porte. By the time the subject * 

(Text continues on page 282.) 
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{• i Estimated Population of Bulgaria ' 
Record of the Census of January I; 1893 



Bulgarians 


2,505,326 


Turks*- *■ 


569,728 


Romanians 


62,628 


Greeks 


58,518 


GypsicsO 


52,132 


Spanish-speaking Jews 


27,531 


Tatars 


16,290 


Armenians 


6,445 


Germans and Austrians 


3,620 


Albanians 


1,221 


Russians 


928 


Czechs 


* ' 905 ' 


'-Serbians 


818 


Italians 


803 . 


Not specific 


3,820 



Source: ^Qh$ Scott Keltic, ed. The Sidesman's Year-Book; Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the Slates of the World for the Year 1901. London: Macmiliah and Company, p. 1143. 



Ethnic Minorities in Bulgaria 
Population of Bulgaria in 1910 



Bulgarians 

Turks 

Romanians 

Greeks 

Gypsies . , 

Jews 

Germans 

Russians 

Other nationalities 




3.518,756 
465,641 
79,429 
43,275 
122,296 
40,133 
3,402 
2,505 
62,076 



Source: John Scott Keltic and ML Epstein, eds, TTte Statesman's Year-Book; Statistical ai\d 
Historical Annual of the States of the World for the gear 192 /. London: MacmiHan and 
Company, 1921, p. 728. From the census of December 31, 1910. 
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National Composition According to Language or Ethnic Affiliation: 

Bulgaria, 19*4-1965 



Native 
To«giw or 
AffiL 



1934 




1946 



1956 



1965 



II* 



III* 



[ Population 
Percent 



Bulgarian 
Percent 

omak 
Percent 

Turk 
Percent 

Jewish 
Pcf cent 

Russian 
Percent - 

Greek 
Percent 

Serb 
Percent 

German 
1 Percent 

Macedonian 
Percent 

Armenian 
Percent 

Romanian 
Percent 

Tatar 
Percent 

Gypsy 
Percent 

Other 
Percent 

Undeter- 
mined 
Percent 

Unaccount- 
ed far 
Percent 



6,077,939 
100.0% 

5,274,854 
$6.8% 



618,268 
10,2% 

28,026 
0.5% 

11,928 
0,2% 

9,601 
0.2% 

172 
, 0.0% 

4.171 
0.1% 



23,045 
0.4^ 

16,405 
0.3% 

. 4,377 
0.1%' 

80,532 
1.3% 

6,560 
0.1%. 

0 

0% 
0 

0% 



6,077,939 7,029,349 

100.0% 100.0% 

5,204,217 6,073,124 

85.6% ■ 86.4% 



591,193 675,500 
'9.7% 9.6% 



282,529 
4.7% 

b 

o% 



280,725 
4.0% 

0 

' 0% 



7,613,709 8,226,564 8,227,866 
100.0% 100.0% '100,0% 



6,506,541 
85.4% 



656,025 
8.6% 



187,789 
2,5% 



263,354 
3.5% 

0 

0% 



7,259,147 
88.2% 



746,755 
9.1% 



8,750 
0,1% 



211,912 
2.6% 

0 

0% 



7,231,243 
87.9% 



780,928 
9.5% 

5,108 
0,1% 

10,815 
0.1% 

8,141 
0.1% 

577 
0.0% 

795 
0.0% 

9,632 
0.1% 

20,282 
0.2% 

763 
0% 

6,430 
0.1% 

^148,874 
1.8% 

4,178 
0.0% 

0 

0% 

0 * 
0% 



Notes: a: Nationality determined by native tongue, b: Nationality determined by ethnic affiliation. 
c: In 1934, 134,125 Moslems spoke Bulgarian; the majority of these persons were Pomaks. The 
1926 census recorded 102,351 persons of Pomak ethnicity. 

Source: Paul S. Shoup. The East European and Soviet Data Handbook. c 1981, Columbia 
University Press. Reprinted by permission. 
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became of real concern to the Ottomans, particularly during the nineteenth- 
century national revivals in the Balkans, population figures had become highly 
suspect, with each national group skewing the data to advance its own national 
purpose.^ The situation intensified after Bulgaria's independence and the 
national conflicts which ensued between Bulgaria and her Balkan neighbors. 

The problem still confronts researchers studying the ethnic minorities of 
Bulgaria.- For instance, after World War II, when diplomatic relations between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were rather close, the population of the Pirin area of 
Bulgaria, in particular, was encouraged to call itself "Macedonian,* and it Was 
so designated in the census. As the situation worsened between the two 
countries, the. number of "Macedonians'* in Bulgaria dimiaished to insignifi- 
cance. Indeed, the last census to include this information, or any other 
information regarding the size of Bulgaria's ethnic minorities, was the lone for 
December 1956. Since that time, no figures on ethnicity have been published 
by the Bulgarians except those relating to emigration and immigration. 

Even when population data on ethniqty were published, the question of 
what constituted an ethnic group was often a moot point for other groups 
besides the Macedonians. For instance, the Qypsies, who prefer to be known 
as "Romanies,* consider themselves a separate ethnic group, but Bulgarian 
government polioy regards them as "Bulgarians," and they have been identified 
as # such in the census. " ■ ' 

Perhaps the most reliable of the statistics on ethnicity are those relating to 
the -exchanges of minorities during the 1920s and 1930s, since the exchanges 
were, supervised by neutral international commissions. Even so, the usefulness 
of the data is limited, for they are concerned primarily with the ethnic popula- 
tions that were transferred, not those that remained. Thus, the data on 
minorities, ethnic and religious, are subject to limitations and must always be 
used with care. > ^ 

Jews 



Bulgaria's Jewish community enjoyed a modicum of economic and 
cultural success until the Holocaust. Earliest statistics showed 14,342 Jews in 
Bulgaria in 1881. This number grew significant^ with the Bulgarian 
acquisiff6n of Eastern Rumelia six years later, and by 1900 the community had 
grown to 33,663. Proportionately, they made up 0.9% of the population at the 
turn of the century, with 95% irt urban areas, particularly Sofia, which had 
over half of the country's Jewish* population by 1934. By 1926, there were 
46,558 Jews in Bulgaria; 48,398 in 1934; and 51,500 in 1943.* 

Jewish life in Bulgaria, while modestly successful, did not find Jews well- " 
integrated, since consistent government, social, and economic policies discour- 
aged an active Jewish role in Bulgarian society. But by the end of the 
nineteenth century, stimulated primarily by Zionist influences, Jewish culture 
began to thrive. Zionists helped develop an educational system for the 
Bulgarian Jewish community that emphasized Jewish studies, and under the 
direction of the Jewish Central Consistory, Bulgarian Jews created a three r 
tiered educational system ttfat began with kindergarten and ended with the pro 
^gymnasium. The Jewish cdmmunity provided 80% of the funding for this 
system, while the rest came from local and national governmental sources. * 
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Enrollment in these schools grew impressively after World War I, and their 
suqeess became a source of pride to the Jewish community. 2 

^ Another unique characteristic of Bulgaria's Jewish minority' was its 
relatively insignificant role in the country's economic life*. Those involved in 
Bulgaria's business life concentrated their efforts in the import/export 
business, and even then they made up only 2% of tftose engaged in commerce 
in Bulgaria. Few were involved in government or professional work, nor could 
many be found among the country's intellectuals. Consequently, while 
Bulgaria's Jewish community, concentrated mostly in\its turban areas, enjoyed 
a > comfortable social and political life, it was not^. deeply integrated into*. 
Bulgarian society, which helped temper anti-Semitic feelings against it. 3 

Anti-Semitism spread in Bulgaria after 1933 with\the growing economic 
^ influence of Germany and >he return of Bulgarian studeks from Germany and 
Austria who had been infected by Nazi propaganda 1 * 4 In addition, a Fascist 
.movement emerged under Khristo Kunchev that^oUoweolGerman anti-Semitic 
patterns and called for moves against Jewish economic interests and, oddly, t 
for the "removal of Jews from positions of influence.* 5 Regardless, a strong 
body of snti-Scmitic sentiment did not emerge until Bulgaria began to drift, 
towards Germany after the Munich agreement. This and t% Nazi-Soviet pact 
convinced the nation's leaders that only filler could provid^Bulgaria with the 
opportunities to expand her frontiers. 6 . * \ 

In mid-1940, Premier Bogdan Filov announced that\his government 
intended to limit the rights of Bulgarian Jews, and thk attitude was 
promulgated into the Law for the Protection of the Natiori In 1942, the 
Bulgarian government obtained power, under parliamentary protest, to deal 
freely with the Jews, and created a Commissariat for Jewish Affairs, 7 

In early 1943, SS officials arrived to help set up ^deportation program for 
Bulgarian Jews. On February 2, 1943, the Bulgarian government agreed to 
surrender all Jews in the Macedonian and Thracian areas acquired by Bulgaria 
earlier. The figure included 8,000 from Macedonia, 6,000 from Thrace, and 
6,000 from Old Bulgaria. The Thracian and Macedonian Jews were sent \o 
death camps in Poland. 8 However, political opposition tempered by concern 
over the impact of Bulgarian participation in the Nazi campaign against the ^ 
Jews and strong international protests hindered further German efforts to ship* . 
Jews from Old Bulgaria to Poland. The Germans did, however, succeed' in 
' having most of Sofia's Jews shipped to the , countrywide, and used fcjrced 

Jewish labor in public works programs. 9 , 
C By the end of 1943, the new Bulgarian government of Dobri Bozhilpv had 
eased these restrictions, and on August 31, 1944, the new government of Ivan - 
Bagrianov nullified all ami- Jewish legislation. Within a week the Soviet -Union 
declared war on Bulgaria and quickly occupied it. It removed the^ Bulgarian 
government of Kosta Muraviev and replaced it with the Fatherland Front, 
which, after peace was concluded between Moscow and Sofia, revived- the 
Jewish communal network under a Central Jewish Consistory with 34 com- 
munities under it. The consistory' published a weekly newspaper, Evreiski Vesti 
(Jewish News), gjid organized an anti-Nazi political organization, the "Ilya 
Ehrenburg." Most remarkable, according to the consistory, were Bulgarians 
; post-Holocaust figures published in 1945, which showed that, with few > 
exceptions, its Jewish population had survived the war. 10 
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- T*he new communist rulers were faced with a dilemma not experienced in 
other east European countries, where most Jews had died during the 
Holocaust. 'Unfortunately, efforts by the Jewish community to have property* 
businesses, and othe* goods restored to them, failed for the most part, even 
after the passage of the 1945 Law of Restitution. In addition, Bulgarian Jews 
found that Bulgaria's new rulers wer^ unwilling to $Uow jthem to enjoy the 
unique cultural status that they had prior to World War II. The Communist- 
organized Central Jewish Committee of the Fatherland Front oversaw the 
activities of the Central Jewish Consistory to insure that it adhered strictly to 
official government policy on community matters. Bulgarian Zionfsts 
struggled to maintain an independent status in these representative bodies, 
though the Communists always remained the dominant force. As a result, by 
. 1948 Bulgaria's Jews had lost control of their most significant cultural organs, 
and what remained were organized to adhere strictly to guidelines of Bulgaria's 
Communist regime. This, combined with the deteriorating economic status of 
the nation's Jews, as well as concern over the rise of anti-Semitism, stimulated 
many to consider emigration to Israel. 11 Illegal emigration had gone on since 
World War II, and by the end of 1948 almost 7,000 Jews had left the country. - 
Over the next few years, emigration intensified, and by December 1951 there 
remained only 7,676 Jews 'in Bulgaria, over half in Sofia. By 1952, Jewish 
cultural autonomy ceased to exist, and their organs came under the complete 
control of the government. 12 
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838. Statistkbe&ki godiafanfk ns Buigarskoto Tsarstvo. Annuaire statistique de 
^Roymume de Bulgarie (Statistical Yearbook of the Kingdom of Bulgaria)- Volumcsl-34, 

1909-1942. Sofa: Glavna direkstiia na stat&tikata, I9I(M942. (Volumes 544, 
' 1*13-1922; 15-16, 1923-1924; 21-22, 1929-1930 were issued together.) 
* • ^ llie contents vary somewhat from year to year. Different volumes provide detailed 

^k^jTefil^ing ethnicity, nationality, and religious adherence, 

-V- / 

839. Statistkheiki goifishuik am Narodna Republika BulgariialStatisticai Annual of 
the Peopled Republic Of Bulgaria). 1947-1948- . Sofia: tsentralno statistichesko 
upravlenie, I948(?)- ^^nual. 

This annual supercedes Statisticheski godishnik na Buigarskoto Tsarstvo. Russian 
and English translation^f thie text to be used with the tables in the main volume are 
published separately. Early volumes contain rather thorough data on minorities in 
Bulgaria. However, since the census of 1956, no further statistical information of this 
type has been published. 



840. Statistkheski spravochnik na N. R. Bulgariia, 1958 (Statistical Handbook of the 
P(coplc's) R(cpubiic) (of) Bulgaria, 1958). Sofia: Tsentralno statistichesko upravlenie 
pri Ministerskiia suvet, May 1959. 

included in this little handbook are data on the major nationalities of Bulgaria, 
both in absolute numbers and in percentage of the total population, based on the census 
of 1956, No such data have appeared in any of the later handbooks. 

Monographs and Articles ' . c 

841. Bell, H. T. Montague. Tbe Near East Year Book and Who's Who, 1927: A 
Survey of tbe Affairs, Political, Economic, and Social, of Yugoslavia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey. London; The Near East, ltd., [1927]. 944p. m , 

The volume includes a brief but excellent chapter on religion in Bulgaria and 
-.provides statistical and descriptive information ■ regarding the "Mohammedans" 
(Muslims), Jews, Armenians, Protestants, and Catholics. 4 

842. Cary, William. Bulgaria Today: The Land and the People. New York: 
Exposition Press, 19^1. 139p. 

1 This is essentially a descriptive travel book of Bulgaria— which includes, however, 
two entire chapters on Bulgarian minorities. The volume is very sympathetic to the 
present Bulgarian government "and its activities among these minorities* 
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« 843. Dinekov, Petur, ed. FottJor, i narodM sudba (Folklore, language- ami ^\ 
National Fate), Sofia:. Publishing House of the Bulgarian Academy~of Science, 1979. 

:2i3 P . n ; * • " . * 

The volume is akojlection of schoiarlf'articies on Bulgaria fplfc-iorcr and folk- 
> literature and their relationship to popular views and beliefs, ^l&ough the dominant 
Bulgarian ethnic group is stressed, other ethnic subgroups are included. 

. 844. Dinev, L: M Naseienie ,f ("Population"). \n Geografiia nm BuIgmrU*. Vert, 
fko&omkheskft g£ogrmfiim, pjf. 3-20.. Sofia: Bulgars^ata akademiia tta naukite,.! 

Included in the chapter on the population of Bulgaria is an analysis of Bulgaria's 
~ ethnic composition.. Changes in this composition ffom Bulgaria's liberation from 
Turkey in 1878 to about 1956 arc analyzed* fv 

845. Oob^^(Dobrud}a). Bucharest: Academia Rdmana, ,1940. 3&p. r 
Tliis is a -$S§|g9ral survey in English* of the region of Dobmdja. In addition* tb 
sections on its physical geography and its history, the populations and cultures of tfifr~ 
area arc .described. A FrejplM^on of this volume wsis also published. 




846. Eiaogeaezb i kuttu^^juwiedstvo ft* bnlgankiit narod. Sbornik (Ethnogchesis 
and the Cultural Inheriting 'of the Bulgarian People. Essays). Sofia: Izdatclstvo, na 
Bulgarska akademiia na naukite, 1971. 16Qp. 

The volume is a collection of papers presented at«a conference in May 1968 on the ^ 
topic given in the title of the book. Although much of the material relates to the . 
majority Slavic Bulgarian population, two papers are directly concerned with minorities . 
in Bulgaria: Turkskata koionizatsiia i demograf slate promeni v bulgarskite zemi* 
(Turkish Colonizations and Demographic Changes on Bulgarian Lands) and'^NHakoi * 
cherti iz obichainoto pravo na rodops^dte bulgari* (Some Highlights of the Commo^ / 
Law of the Rhodopi Bulgarians). 

* . 

g47; Genov, Georgi P. Bulgaria and the Treaty of Nepffiy. Sofia; H. G. Danov & Co.* 
1935. I86p. 

The book is an attack on thfc Treaty of Ncuilly. Much statistical data are produced 
in an effort to prove that large portions of territory inhabited by Bulgarian majorities 
were given to Greece, Romania, and Yugoslavia. The question of minorities in Bulgaria 
is also considered at length, again with extensive and detailed data. Dehors volume is fc 
perhaps one qf the best expressions in English of Bulgaria's position on the minority 
question after World War I. The German version of this volume appeared later as: 
Genoff, Prof. G. P. Das Schicksat Bulgarians: Sein Kampf gegen Frkdensdiktat von 
Neuilly. Berlin: Carl Heymanns Vcrlag, 1940. 160p. , . 

848. ffaskins, Charles Homer, and Lord, RoberMioward. Som* Problems of the 
Peace Conference. Cambridge, MA: 'Harvard l£ijversity Press, 1920. 308p. 

This general volume relates to the problems that resulted from the peace c&nfer- : 
enccs following World War I, including those of the minorities in the Balkans, to which 
an extensile part of the volume? is devoted. The problems of Dobrudja, Thrace, &nd 
Macedonia as they affected Bulgaria are given particular consideration. 

849. Ishirkov, Anastas. Lei Bulgarcs en Dobroudja: aper^u bistorique et ethno- 
grapbique. Berne: Pochon-Jent & Buhier, 1919. 189p. 

The author, a professor at the University of Sofia, presents a support of Bulgarian 
claims to Dobrudja on historical and ethnographic grounds. 
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, 850. Kolev, Nftolai Ivanov. BttigsrsJta etnografiia (Bulgarian Ethnography). Parts I 
and II. VelikrfTurnovo: n.p', 1973. . - • * 

_ A compendium of lectures on the subject of Bulgarian ethnography, including 
material specifically on several ethnic subgroups of the Bulgarian population. 

SSI. Ladas, Stephen Pericles. The Exckaage of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece, ud 
Turkey. New York: Macmflian, 1932. 849p. 

This is a very comprehensive volume on the subject of the exchange of minorities 
among the above-named countries as it took place during the dozen or so years 
following World War I. Extensive statistical tables, charts, maps, and documents are 
* included* v * 

** ■ * 

852. Logio, George Clenton. Bulgiri*: Problems and Politics. London: William 

Hcinemann, 1919. 285p. 

This is a political study of the situation in Bulgaria immediately following Worid 
War I, focusing primarily on the nationality issue and Bulgaria's lost territories. It 
contains a good analysis of Bulgaria** territorial claims during this period of the 
Bulgarian, Greek, Serbian, and Romanian conflicts regarding the nationality questions 
and the minorities within their respective jurisdictions. 

853 . Maday, Bela C. , ed. "Anthropology in East-Central and Southeast Europe." East 
European Quarterly IV (1970): 237-367. 

• Based mainly on a symposium of east European anthropology held at the annual 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 1967 and on subsequently 
written articles by anthropologists in eastern Europe and in the United States, this is a 
collection of papers dealing with the structure and activities of ethnocultural 
anthropology in seven European countries, including Bulgaria. The article on Bulgaria 
by^Phillip V. R. Tiiney and is entitled "Ethnographic Research in Bulgaria-" 

854. Manchev, Krusfo. Bulgaria i nefaite susedi, 1931-1939: Politfcfac^ki i 
diptomatiscbeski otuosheuiia (Bulgaria and Her Neighbors, 1931-1939: Political and 
Diplomatic Relations). Sofia: Izdatelstvo Nauka i iskustvo, }978. 308p. 

^ This is a diplomatic history of Bulgaria and h£r role in the Balkan Pact written 
\ from a contemporary Marxist Bulgarian ideological perspective. Considerable attention 

is devoted to the minority question as it affected Bulgaria's diplomatic policy and 

posture during this period. 

&55. Markham, Reuben H. Meet Bulgaria. Sofia, 1931. 390p. 

Written by an American sympathetic to Bulgaria* this volume has chapters on "The 
People" and "The Molding of the Bulgaria Nation,* providing detailed descriptive and 
statistical data about minorities in Bulgaria and the historical reasons for their presence. 
Notes at tfye end of the volume further discuss the questions of Dobrudja and 
Macedonia. 

856. Ognjanoff, Christo von. Bulgaria. Nttrnberg: Clock und Lutz Verlag, 1976. 
496 P , 

This is a general introduction to Bulgaria, its land, history, economy, and culture. 
• The chapter entitled "Land und Voik* includes material on Bulgaria's minorities up to 
about the mid-1960s. > 
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857. Papacosraa, S. Victor. "Minority Questions and Problems in East European 
Diplomacy between the World Wars: The Case of Oreece * NaiionaHties Papers VIII:1 
(1980): 1~$< ■ ' ' 

This is a study of Greek efforts io make Greece's population more homogeneous 
through the forced transfer after World War I of other ethnic groups that were within 
the country. Ethnic Greeks from Bulgaria thus were resettled on Greek land left vacant 
when ethnic Bulgarians were transferred to Bulgaria. Greece's minority problems with 
Albania* Yugoslavia, and Turkey are also considered. 

858. Razboinikov, Ahastas. "Keshanska okoliia: Poselishten i etnografski prinos* 
{The Keshan RegionpA Demographic and Ethnographic Contribution). Izygstua na 
etnogrqfskiia institut s muzei VI (1963): 49-6CT 

In this historical study of the Keshan Okoliia (District), statistical data are provided 
for the Okoliia going back to the early eighteenth century. Land ownership is compared 
in terms of Moslem and Christian villages. Cither ethnographic and occupational data 
are included* 

859. Seeds of Conflict. Series I: Irredentist and Nationalist Questions is Central 
Europe, 1913-1939. Vol, 2 and 3 in the series.* Bulgaria I afcd Bulgaria II. Ncndeln: 
Kraus Reprint, 1973. 

These two volumes contain a collection of articles, newspaper accounts, 
commission reports, tod monographs relating to the minority question and Bulgaria, 
covering both the Bulgarian minority living to the neighboring states and the ethnic 
groups of those states living in Bulgaria. Bulgaria / contains material relating primarily 
to the period from about 1913 to 1920. All joints of view that affect Bulgarian minority 
questions are included in an attempt to focus on the issues which have led to irredentist 
aspirations of the Balkan powers and their participation in th^ two world wars* Most of 
the materials included are in French, English, German, or Esperanto. 

860. Seton-Watson, Hugh- "Minorities and Mixed Populations.** In Eastern Europfe 
between Ute Wars* 1918-1941, 3rd ed., pp. 268-319. Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1962. 

425p. * 

This chapter is a general review of the minority questions in eastern Europe. Seton- 
Watson considers the problems of population exchange, Macedonia, and the German 
and Jewish minorities in particular. 

861. Vakarelski, Khristo. DobrodaJia (Dobrudja). Sofia: Bulgarska akademiia na 
aaukite. Etnografski institut i muzei, 1964. 424p. Map. Iilus. 

This volume is a comprehensive study of the life and peoples of Dobrudja, 
including information on their dress, means of Uvelihbod, tools and implements, 
household utensils, etc. Noted 'in the descriptions are the Turks, Tatars, Gagauzcs, and 
other groups. - 
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General Reference Material, Sources, Serials 

862* AuaftL Published by the Obshchcstvena Kuiturno-Prosvetna Orgauizatsija na 
Evreite v Narodna Repubiika Buigariia. Sofia: Tsentralno Rukovodstvo. 1966- . 

Thbtigh its articles on modern Bulgarian Jewry tend to be overly doctrinaire, this 
series is a valuable contribution to Bulgarian studies. Its contributions on the earlier 
history of Bulgarian Jews are often quite valuable. Articles toucfc on every aspect of 
Bulgarian Jewish history and culture, and reflect an effort by the government and the 
small Bulgarian Jewish community to underline the uniqueness of Us heritage* 

863. Borbats aa baigmnkiia oarod za zashtita I spaaiavaae aa evreite v Buigariia prez 
V tortta svetovaa voiaa: dokumeati i ratteriiH (The Struggle of the Bulgarian People to 
Save the Jews in Bulgaria during the Second World Wan Documents and Materials). 
Edited by P. Popova, et at. Sofia: Bulgarska akademiia na naufcite, institut za istoriia, 
1978. 3S0p. ^ 

' This extensive documentary collection begins with a historical survey of Bulgaria- 
Jewish relations in World War II, though the core of it is a collection of 192 documents 
drawn from Bulgarian, German, and Russian files on the Holocaust in Bulgaria and the 
status of the Jewish community in Bulgaria after World War II. 

864. Central Consistory of Jews in Bulgaria. Evrd xagjnati v aatifa^Ustkata borba 

(Jews Killed in the Anti-Fascist Battle). Sofia: Natsionalen Komitet ga Otechestveniia 
Front, 1958. 366p. 

Published in honor of the Jews who fought and died in the Bulgarian underground 
against the Germans, this memorial volume provides details on their role and, at times, 
heroism. It also has excellent information on certain aspects of Bulgarian partisan 
activities against German forces. , m 

865. Central Consistory of Jews in Bulgaria. Ixiozhenie po Zakona za zashtitata na 
natsiiata (Report on the Law for the Defense of the Nation). Sofia, 1940, n.p. 

Located in the Jewish record section of the* Bulgarian Academy 6f Sciences, this 
important document was one of the official Jewish responses to' strong anti-Fascist 
statements made against the Jewish role in Bulgarian society after the passage of the 
Law for the Defense of the Nation. Its value lies in the important demographic and 
other statistics that appear throughout. 

866. Godbhink (Yearbook). Published by the Obshchestvena Kulturno-Prosvetna 
Organ Lzatsija na Evreite v ^rodna Repubiika Bulgariia. Sofia: Tsentraino 
Rukovodstvo, 1966- . 

The yearbook has been published annually since 1966 by the General Cultural- 
Educational Organization of Jews in the People's Republic of Bulgaria, once the 
Bulgarian Jewish Consistory. Its articles on the Holocaust and Bulgaria tend to be 
nationalistic and appaud t5he positive role of the Bulgarian people in saving its Jewish 
population. Included are articles on the seizure of Jewish property during World 
War II. 
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Grinberg, Natan, cd. Dokumenti "... vsbga w aa koraistrstvato,** evmskite 
vprosi da izseli za Polska 20,000 evrd (Documents of the Commissiariat Concerning the 
20,000 Jews Sent to Poland).- Sofia; Izdavoa fsentralnata konsistariia na evreite w 
Buigarija, 1945. 200p, V\ 

This is a valuable collection of documents on the History of Jews in Bulgaria 
. during World War II that traces in defaii the constant shifts in Bulgarian governmental 
policies towards the Jews. Many pf the documents are rare Bulgarian files difficult to 
locate except in official Bulgarian archives. The author also has information on 
. Bulgarian dealings with Thracian Jews. i * 

868. Grinberg, Natan, ed, Kbitkristidiat oatisk z% unishtozhivmne us evreite ot 
Buigarii* (Hitler's Pressures, for the Extermination of theSJews of Bulgaria). Tel Aviv: 
"Atfiai; 1961. n.p. ' ; .% \ l - 

A documentary account written by Grinberg after he immigrated to Israel from 
Bulgaria. The mam portion dfrthis lai^docunienta*y collection is drawn from German 
files located in the archives erf Yad Vashem. Grinberg $rgaes that the Jews were saved 
because of the intervention of {he Bulgarian people led by the Communist party. He is 
critical of the role of King Boris HI in this matter. Grinberg worked for the new 
Commissariat for Jewish Questions established after the Soviets occupied Bulgaria in 
the falL6f 1944, and this collection alludes to documents used by this organization to 
investigate crimes against th^sJews during World War. II. 

869. Kosier, ^jubomir Stefan. Statistika Jevreja u Jugoslav^! i Bugarskoj (Statistics 
of the Jews irv YugdslaviS and Bulgaria). Zagpeb,^ Belgrade, and Ljubljana: 
"Kankarstvo*: Ekonomska Bibiioteks Srba, Hrvata i Siovenaca, 1930. 60p. 

The detailed statistical data aoout the Jews in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria presented in 
this volume arc accompanied by the author's extensive disqusaon and analysis. Much of 
the data are historical and ^geographical in nature or comparative in terms of the 
religions and populations of th,e two countries. . , • 

Monographs and Articles 

* « 

870. Adcney, Rev. J. H. The Jews of Eastern Europe, London: Central Board of 
■Missions and Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1921. 94p. 

This volume is a review of Christian missionary activities among the Jews of 
easternEurope. The work of missionaries to the Jews of Bulgaria is discussed briefly. 

,871. Arditi, Benjamin, Roliiata na Tsar Boris HI pri izseivaneta na Evreite ot 
Buigariia (The Role of King Boris III in fhe Deportation of the Jews of Bulgaria). Tel 
Aviv, 1952. n.p. 

This book strongly accentuates the rolf played by King Boris HI to save Bulgaria's 
Jews from transportatic^h to death camps in Poland during World War II. Unfortu- 
nately, its view is uncompromising, which has a negative influence on the scholarly 
merits df the book. 

872. Arditi, Benjamin. The Bulgarian Jews in the Years of the Nazi Regime, 

1940-1944 (in Hebrew). Tel- Aviv: Israel Press. 1962. 436p. 

Arditi's second, and more substantial, study on Bulgarian Jewry in World . War II , 
emphasizes the importance of King Boris III in saving the country's Jewish population 
from extermination. It provides excellent coverage of the history of the formulation and 
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implementation of anti-Jewish legislation in Bulgaria, highlighted by the Law for the 
Protection of the Nation of January 23, 1941, and has good material on the 
organization and leadership of the Jewish underground community. 

£73. Baruth, Eli*, fa istoriisia na buigarskoto efreistovo (From the History of the 
Bulgarian Jews)- Tel >^viv f I960, n.p. 

This is a history of Bulgaria's Jews, with important sections on their plight in 
World War II. For example, the author goes into some detail on th$ implementation 
and subsequent protest against the anti- Jewish Law for the Defense of the Nation, 
i, * - 

874. Blagoeva, Snezhana, Bulgarian Jewelkry £ic). Sofia: Septemvri Publishing 
House, 1977 . 88p. 

This is a brief introduction in English to the subject of Bulgarian Jewry. The 
volume consists of an introductory survey of the topic followed by elaborate colored 
plates with detailed descriptions for each ."Jewry from the Rhodopi Mountain region 
and from Macedonia are included, but unfortunately none from other ethnic groups 
and regions in the country. , ' 

875. "Bulgaria." In Hitler's Ten-Year War on the Jews, pp. 112-26. New York: 
Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American Jewish Congress and World Jewish 
Congress, 1943. ■ 

A brief account of the Jewish situation fa Bulgaria prior to World War II ajid up to 
the early months of 1943. ~ 

876. Chary, Frederick B. The Bulgarian Jews and the Final Solution, 1940-1944. 

Pittsburgh; PA: The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1972. 246p. * * 

This is the definitive study of the Holocaust in Bulgaria. It is based on records in 
the General Cultural-Educational Organization of the Jews in the People's Republic of 
Bulgaria, which draw on some material from the Bulgarian Central State Historical 
Archives as well as files from the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Equally important are 
records from theJUcs in Bulgaria from Yad Vashem in Jerusalem plus German archives 
in the National Archives of the United States, Chary provides an excellent general 
survey of Jewish conditions in Bulgaria after 1934, though the core of his excellent study 
centers on a detailed analysis of the status of Jews in that country during World War II. 
This story is particularly significant because traditional Bulgarian Jewish population 
was- the only one 1 to survive World War II intact except for that exterminated in the 
Bulgarian occupied territories of Thrace and Macedonia who were sent to Hitler's death 
camps. It contains a valuable collection of charts and an important bibliography; 

877. Gciber, Natar Michael. "Jewish Life in Bulgaria." Jewish Social Studies VIII:2 
(April 1946): 103-26. 

An excellent early post- World War II article on the history of the Bulgarian Jewish 
community from 1878 through the early 1930s. The author used available demographic 
statistics to document the place and significance of Jews in Bulgarian society during this 
period. His work provides an important defnographic and statistical overview of the 
Bulgarian Jewish community vis-ti-vis Bulgarian society during the first 54 years of 
independence. The article contains a number of important charts as well as a good 
selection of footnotes. 
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878. Keen, Albert, and Asst. Henri. Le saavetage de$ Jaif* eo Baigarie: 1941-1944. 

(Translation of Spasiavaneto na evreite v Bulgariia). Sofia: Edition^ Septemvri, 1977. 

200p. • * 

Koen and Assa present a history of the Jews in Bulgaria during World War II and 
describe the successful efforts of the Bulgarian nation to save them from extermination 
by the Nazis. 

879. Konfino! Barukh. AByak Set: From the Shorn of Bulgaria 1938-1940, 
1947-1948; The Ead» of the Bulgaria* Diaspora 1948-1949 (in Hebrew). Jerusalem: 
Achiasai Publishing House, 1965. 135p. 

This vo{ume details the various emigrations of Bulgarian Jews to Palestine before, 
during, and after World War II. 

880. Kosier, Ljubomir Stefan. Jevreji a Jugoslaviji I Bugankoj (The Jews in Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria), Zagreb, Belgrade*, and Ljubljana: Ekonomska Biblioteka Srba, 
Hrvata i Stovenaca, 1930. 408p. 

Kosier's in-depth study of the Jews in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria includes a discus- 
sion of their, religion and religious customs, nationality and assimilation, commerce, 
banking, tsadg^afid social conditions, and a history of the Balkan Peninsula. A 
chapter presenting extensive statistical data is included. See also entry 869. 

881. Leviev, Misho, ed. Natasha blagadar soft (Our Thanks). Sofia: Sboroik 
"kadima/ 1946. ' 

This collection deals with the history of Bulgarian Jews during World War H. 

r , «• 

882. Levin, Nora. "Bulgaria." In The HolocaastJ The Destruction of European Jewry, 
1933-1945, edited by Nora Levin, pp. 548-60. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1968. . 

This chapter is a brief, but comprehensive survey of developments in Bulgaria 
during World War II which resulted in the saving of Bulgaria's Jewish citizens and of 
the events in Bulgarian-occupied territory which culminated in the almost total 
extermination of the Jews there. 

883. Matkovski, Alexander. "The Destruction of Macedonian Jewry." Yad Vashem 
Studies III (Jerusalem, 1959): 203-58. 

Matkovski's important article is based on official military fBes in Yugoslavia and 
official investigations of the Holocaust in Macedonia. Many of the documents are also 
available at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 

884. Matkovskj, Aleksander. Tragedliata ns evreite od Makedoaiia (The Tragedy of 
the Jews of Macedonia). Skopje: "Kuitura," 1962. lOlp. 

This is an expanded version of the author's article that appeared in Yad Vashem 
Studies three years earlier (entry 883). Matkovski discusses in scholarly depth the 
incarceration and ultimate destruction of Macedonian Jews undefBulgarian occupation r 
during World War II. He gives a vivid description of their life at Skopje, their principal ' \ 
concentration camp prior to their deportation to Poland in 1943* ' 

885. Meyer, Peter. "Bulgaria." In The Jews in the Soviet Satellites, edited by Peter 
Meyer, et al., pp. 557-621. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1953. 

A section of the volume presents an overview of Jewish life in pre- World War II t 
Bulgaria, the Jewish situation in Bulgaria during World War II. the postwar economic, 
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social, and political conditions of the Jews there, and the reasons that most of them 
decided to emigrate to Israel. 

8S6. Mezan, Saul. Let Jails Espagsoi* en Boigarie. Vol. 1: Histoire, statistique, 
ethnographic. Sofia: Imprimerie "Amischpat,* 1925. ISOp. , 

* This volume dea& with the history of Sephardic Jews in Bulgaria through the 
J 920s. It includes a valuable collection of statistics and other materials. 

887. Miller, Marshall L. Bulgaria during the Second World War. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1975. 3G4p. * 

The author includes one brief chapter on the "Jewish question, * which provides a 
balanced overview of the subject. 

888. Oliver, Khaim D. We WereSaved: How the Jews is Bulgaria Were Kept from the 
Death Camps. Translation of Nk spaseniie. Second revised supplemented edition 
Sofia: Sofia-Press, 1978. 208p. 

This volume is a history of the Jews in Bulgaria during the Second World War. It 
discusses how the Jews were able to avoid extermination by the Nazis, and is highlighted 
by collections of documents and photographs. 

, t 

889. Oren, I^ssan. "The Bulgarian Exception; A Reassessment of the Salvation of the 
Jewish Community." Yad Vashem Studies, VII (Jerusalem, 1968): 83-106. 

This is one of the definitive short studies in English on Bulgarian Jews during the 
Holocaust. The author beghbwUji an overview of Jewish life in Bulgaria during the 
intenvar period* while the bulVsfthe study centers on the role played by the Bulgarian 
government, its political factions, and the Jewish community in efforts <& keep Old 
Bulgaria's Jews from being shipped to death camps elsewhere. He also discusses the 
controversies that have emerged since World War II over the role played by King Boris 
and others in these successful efforts. This is a well-documented study that integrates 
the most significant scholarly Works on the topic available at the time. - 

890. OschHes, Wolf. Bulgarien, land ohne Antisemitismus. Erlangen, Germany: Ner- 
Tamid-Verlag, 1976. $6Sp. 

This is an expanded version of the mtliirfs Bulgarieris Juden in Vergangenheh und 
Gegenwart (1972). The early portion of thejbook deals with the history of Bulgarian 
Jewry between 1878 and 1939, whflc the core of it centers on their history during the 
Holocaust. Oschlies pays attention to the successful efforts of the government to save 
the Jews of Old Bulgaria and its failure to do the same for the Jews of Thrace and 
Macedonia. The documents and the bibliographical information in this study add to the 
history of Bulgarian Jewry. 

891. Oschlies, Wolf. "Die Tragodie dcr mazedonischen Juden." In Buigsrien, Land 
ofiro Anriiemiti«nas r pp. 66-76. Erlangen, Germany: Ner-Tamid-Verlag, 1976. 168p. 

A brief section that attempts to explain the, reasons for the nearly total extermina- 
tion of the Jews in Bulgarian-occupied Macedonia during World War II. 

892. Piti, Buko, ed. Butgankafa obifetestvesost za raskma f antiscaiitizma (Bulgarian 
Public Opinion on Racism and Anti-Semitism). Sofia: n.p. f 1937. 203p. 
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Published in the midst of growing anti-Semitism that was, for the most part, 
imported from other parts of Europe, this volume is a collection of comments by 
prominent Bulgarians who attacked this new mood, it attempts to explain jhe historical 
reasons for the lack of significant anti-Semitism in Bulgaria. 

» * 

893. Proucfavaniia za istorfiata na evreiskoto naaetenie v bulgarakite zemi XV-XX vek; 
(sbornik statii) (Studies on the History of the Jewish Population on Bulgarian Lands 
{from the] XV-XX Centuries: A Collection of Articles). Edited by Nikolai Todorov, 
et at. Sofia: BAN, 1980. 319p. * 

A collection of essays on the history of Jews in Bulgaria from the fifteenth to the 

twentieth century. 

894. Pundarev, Aleksandr N- Evrette v Bulgariia I v sveta (The Jews in Bulgaria and in 
the World). Sofia, 1940. s n.p. m . 

An anti- Jewish pamphlet published after the implementation of the ZZN (Law for f 
the Defense of the Nation) that tried to show through economic arguments that the 
Jews had played an inordinately powerful and exploitative role in Bulgarian society. 

. 895. Reitlinger, Gerald. "Bulgaria.** In The Final Solution: The Attempt to 
Extennmate the Jews of Europe 1939-1945, edited by Gerald Reitlinger, pp. 379-84. 
New York: The Beechhurst Press, 1953. 

This is a brief account of the saving of the Bulgarian Jews and of the extermination 
of the Jews in Bulgarian-occupied'territory. 

896. Romano, Albert, et a!., eds. The Jews of Bulgaria (in Hebrew). Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv: Encyclopedia of the Jewish Diaspora, 196S. 

This large memorial volume in Hebrew contains a number of valuable articles on 
Jewish history in Bulgaria. One of the more significant entries is a lengthy account by 
Chaim Kishales on the various questions and theories about the salvation of Bulgaria's 
Jews during World War II. Kishales' work is based on a larger study by him (It 
Happened in Those Days: Notes on the Life of the Jews in Bulgaria during the Period 
I939-195G), in Hebrew, located at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. This volume also includes 
an excellent study on Zionism in Bulgaria, and a good history of Jewish communities In 
that country. » 

897. Tamir, Vicki. Bulgaria and Her Jews: The History of a Dubious Symbiosis. New 

York: Sepher-Hermon Press for Yeshiva University Press, 1979. 314p. 

Tamir presents' a history of Bulgarian Jewry from its inception in the seventh 
century until after World War II, of which two-thirds is devoted" to the twentieth 
century. Though it iaaks some scholarly virtues, it remains an important contribution to 
the history of the Bulgarian Jewish community. A section of bibliographical notes and a 
collection of documents are included. 

898. Tonchev, Todor. Osnovateien U e u nas antisemitizmut? (Is Anti-Semitism Deep- 
Rooted among Us?). Sofia, 1938 . 50p. . v 

This little booklet is a defense of the Bulgarian Jews, which their patriotism, as 
well as their contributions to Bulgarian economic, cultural, social, and religious life, is 
shown in historical perspective. 
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899. Topalov, Vladislav. "L'opinion pubiique buigare contre les persecutions dcs juifs 
" (Octobrc 1940-9, Scptcmbrc 1944),* in fitudes ffbterfqnes & Tocctskm da XXII 

Congrts Internationale des Sciences Histeriques Vienna, aoftt-ieptembre, 1965. IL 

Sofia: V BAN, 1965. 

Topalov's article discusses the role of Bulgarian public sentiment in efforts to halt 
the shipment of the country's Jewish population to death camps in other parts of eastern 
Europe. 

900. Tsfon, Daniel. Pet godini pod fashistki gttet: Spomcni (Five Years under Fascist 
Terror: Memoirs). Sofia,, 1945. 80p. 

Written by the former chief rabbi of Bulgaria, this account of Jewish life in. 
Bulgaria during World War II includes an excellent study of life in the Somovit 
concentration camp. Rabbi Tsion,was relieved of his position, according to this study, 
because he attempted to relay to Soviet and Orthodox leaders a warning frgin God 
about the persecution of the Jews. 

*° • 

Macedonians 

901 . Anastasof f * Christ. The Bulgarians from Their Arrival in the Balkans to Modem 
Times: Thirteen Centuries of History. Hicksville, NY: Exposition Press, 1977. 380p. 

This history of Bulgaria devotes several chapters to the question of Macedonia mfr 
the Macedonians - from antiquity to the post- World War II period. Written in a highly 
partisan style, the volume is a good statement of the historic position of Bulgaria toward 
Macedonia and her inhabitants. 

902. Anastasof f, Christ, ed. The Case for ah Autonomous Macedonia: A 
Symposium. Indianapolis, IN: Central Committee of the Macedonian Political 
Organization of the United States and Canada, 1945. 206p. 

The volume consists of statements, documents, maps, and ethnographic data 
favoring the thesis that the Macedonians are Bulgarians rather than a separate ethnic 
group and that autonomy would be a solution to thfc ^Macedonian Question.* 

903. Anastasof f, Christ. The Tragic Peninsula: A History of the Macedonian Move- 
ment for Independence since 1878. St. Louis, MO: Blackwell Wiefandy, 1938. 369p. 

A history of Macedonia from about 1878 to the late 1930s that is highly 
sympathetic to Bulgarian claims on Macedonia. 

904. Art* popular* a aromanUor din Dobrogea (Folk-Art of jlfe Aromanians of 
Dobrudja). Bucharest: "Sferidiane," 1979. 38p. 

This volume contains a brief description of Macedonian-Romanic folk-art of 
Dobrudja. Topics discussed include: costumes and clothing, tools, house decorations, 
utensils, and ornamental jewelry. A bibliography is included. 

905. Barker, Elisabeth. Macedonia: Its Place in Balkan Power Politics. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 129p. 

This is a study of Macedonia, her ethnography, and its .effect on the politics of the 
Balkans. The period between the two World Wars is emphasized, as is the immediate 
aftermath of World War II. 
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906. Christowe, S. Heroes asd AtMtttef. New York: R. M. McBride & Co., 1935. ' 
290p. ffius. 

Christowe describes the activities of the IMRO (Internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization), particularly after World War I. ■ s . 

' * ' ' ^ I*. 

907. The Executive Committee of the Brotherhoods of the Macedonian Emigration in 
Bulgaria. Memoir Prorated to the GoverwM^U of the United States of America, of. 
Grest Britain tad Ireland, of France, of lUly and Japan. Sofia, 1919. 

The Memoir is a pica by Macedonians living in Bulgaria to the Great Powers after ^ 
World I to unite all of Macedonia with Bulgaria as par^of the Treaty of Peace, An 
ethnographic map of Macedonia is included. 
* * _ ■ • 

" '. 908. "Gfeck, ancLJervian Assimilative Policies* and ♦The Peace Treaties and the 
Minorities.* In Tke Tngk Peninsula, edited by Christ Anastasof^ pp. 245-54; 2S5-7K 
St. Lo*is, MO: Blackweil Wielandy, 1938. 

The contributions are strongly pro-Bulgarian and pro-IMRO (Internal Macedonian 
x Revolutionary Organization). The Macedonians are considered Bulgarians. Focus is on 
Greek and Serbian policies toward this group between world wars as well as the effect of 
the post- World War I peace treaties on the Macedonian minorities. The author of the 
volume is director of the Research and Information Bureau of the Macedonian Political 
Organization in the United States* 

909. Kofos, Evangelos. NattonaBun and Communism is Macedonia. Salonika: 
1 Institute for Balkan Studies, 1964. 25Ip, 

Written from a political, military, and diplomatic perspective, this history of 
Macedonia and her minority problems emphasizes the policies and activities of the 
Balkan Communists with regard to the Macedonian question, and especially the Greek i 
Commupist party and its guerrilla war. Included are maps, a bibliography, and an 
index. 

910. K^riakides, Stilphon P. The Northers Ethnological Boundaries of Hellenism. 

No. 5 in series. Thessalonika: Society for Macedonian Studies. Institute for the Study 
of the Hacmos (Balkan) Peninsula, 1954. 63p. 

This short study argues that "the northern ethnological boundaries of Hellenism 
both in Macedonia and Thrace have been during the Middle Agefc, [sic] and still are 
today, the same as those established by the Hellenes during the victorious days of the 
Macedonian dynasty." The study therefore concludes that most of the population 
beyond the present Greek borders who live within this historic region is Greek, 
irrespective of the language spoken* 

* 

911. Mojsov, Lazo. Okeln prashanjeto n« mmkedonskoto nststonalno maltsinstvo vo 
Grcija (On the Problem of the Macedonian Ethnic Minority in Greece). Skopje: Institut 
za natsionaina istorija, 1954. 392p. 

Through the implementation of post- World War I treaties on the exchange of 
populations between Greece and Bulgaria and between Greece and Turkey, Greece had 
hoped to Hellenize northern Greece. Hofrever, since the criteria for determining popu- 
lations to be exchanged were based on religious characteristics, the Macedonians 
remained numerically the strongest ethnic group in many localities of so-called Aegean 
Macedonia, Greece was able t& avoid implementation of the 1920 Treaty for the Protec- 
" tion of Non-Greek Nationalities in Greece because of the diplomatic imbroglio with 
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"Bulgaria and Yugoslavia: . Yugoslavia insisted that the Macedonian minority be 
recognized as Serbian, while Bulgaria emanded that they be treated as Bulgarians. 
Visits the Bulgarians, Greece maintained that the population on question was 
"Siavomacedonian.* 

912. Moore, P. "Macedonia: Perennial Balkan Apple of Discord." Wartd Today 
XXXV (October 1979):. 420-28, 

Written by % senior analyst for Radio Free Europe, the aitklc discusses the 
perennial problem between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia concerning Mace^opia. The 
author presents an overview of the problem, especially in the contest of post-World 
War II developments. He note that it is tHe "uncertain ethnic «*H**y*»r of the majority 
Slavic population* that has pfoved to he the source for the debate, 

* , 

913. Ramct, Pedro. "Soviet factor in the Macedonian Dispute.* Survey XXIV 
(Summer 1979): 128-34. J ^ 

This is a good, general survey of the Yugoslav-Bulgaria debate over Macedonia and 
of the question of whether the Macedonians are Bulgariaas or a distinct ethnic group. 

914. Solarov, Kosta, La Agaric et la qaesfioa MmcHkmienm*. Sofia: Imprimerie de 
rfctat, 1919. 258p. Bulgarian edition: Bulgaria i Makedonskiiat vupws: Prkhinite na 
Balkanskitt voini (Bulgaria ami the Macedonian Question: The Causes of the Balkan 
Wars). Sofia: Pechanitsa P. Glushkov, 192$. i80p. 

The study analyzes the relationships since 1878 between Bulgaria and Macedonia 
and attempts to show that the Macedonians are Bulgarians. Maps and several important 
treaties relating to this period are included, 

' " - i 

915. Stiiianov, Khristo. Otvoboditefaite borbi na Makedoniia (Macedonia's Struggles 
of Liberation). Vol. I: Diadenikoto vuxstanie (The Hinden Insurrection); Vol. II: Sled 

# IUndenskoto vuzstaaie (After the Hinden Insurrection). Sofia: Durzbavnapechatnitsa, 
1933; 1943. . 

The author, fifom a Bulgarian viewpoint, gives a history of the struggle in 
Macedonia since the uprising on St. Elias Day, in 1903. The role of thcBalksn powers 
in these struggles is noted, as well as the complexities caused by the varied, hetero- 
geneous minorities within the region. 

916. Swire J. Bulgarian Conspiracy. London: Robot Hale, Ltd., 1939. 356p. 

This is a detailed political study of Bulgaria during the period between world wars. 
A considerable part of the volume is devoted to a detailed analysis of the problem of 
Macedonia and its effect on internal Bulgarian politics as well as the country's foreign 
gelations. 

917. Veritas (pseud.). Makedoniia pod igo, 1919-1929 (Macedonia undo- the Yoke, 
1919-1929). Sofia: Makedfchskiia natsionalcn komitet, 1929(7). crari, 5SQp- Jtfgps. 
Illus. - 

This encyclopedic volume is a condemnation pf Greece and Yu&slav^ for their 
role in Macedonia during the decade noted above. The problem ofTOfe^^^fil their 
protection under various treaties is reviewed in considerable detail a^^^t^^^itant 
factor in .the politics, diplomacy, and wars of the Balkans. *' ' '/ 
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918, Vishinski, Boris. "Denial: With No Argument." Macedonian Review VI:3 (1976): 
221-24. 

The author seeks to discredit'Bulgarian statistical data which attempt to show that 
a Macedonian national -minority does not exist in the Pirin region of Bulgaria. This is 
the controversy that has hindered Bulgarian- Yugoslav relations. 

,919. Vishinski, Boris, ed. "Documents for Y^slav-Buiganan Relations." 
Macedonian Review VlthS (1978): 239-46. W * 

Three documents are presented which relate to Bulgarian- Yugoslav relations 
during the 1970s: 1) a joint agreement Between Todor ZhivkoV and Josip Broz Tito; 2) a 
resolution by the parliament of Yugoslavia regarding the Bulgarian national minority in 
{he country; and 3) Yugoslavia's pledge to regard the Yugoslay-Bulgarian frontiers as 
inviolable. The decisions effect aiso the situation of the*!?!acedonians in the Pirin 
region. » ' « 

920. Wilkinson, H. R. Maps and Politics: A Review of the Ethnographic Cartography 
of Macedonia. Liverpool: University Press, 1951. 366p. 

This volume presents an excellent comparative analysis of the use of maps to 
support the various Macedonian ethnic claims of the several Balkan states. 

921. Zarev, P. "Dimitur Talev." In IstorBa na bulgankaU Iiteratur* (History of 
Bulgarian Literature), vol. 4, pp. 721-52. Sofia: Izdateistvo na Bulgarskata academiia 
na naukite. Institut za lileratura, 1976. 

The chapter includes a brief biographical sketch of Dimitur Taiev, a noted 
Macedonian-Bulgarian writer, and a discussion of his famous trilogy of Macedonian 
hovels: Zhelzniiat svetUnik (The Iron Candlestick), Prespanskite kambani (The Bells 
of Prespa), and Ilindin (Ihnden-i.e., "The Feast Day of St. Elias"). A bibliography of 
his works is included. 

Turks ' and Moslems 

922. Ardenski, Vladimir. Svoi, s ne chuzhdi (Ochertsi) (Our Own* and Not Foreigners 
[Sketches] ). Sofia: Partizdat, 1973. 144p. 

This is a highly sympathetic account of the life of the Bulgarian Moslems and of the 
changes that have taken place in their villages under the present Communist govern- 
ment. The writer, himself a Bulgarian Moslem, describes the historical origins of his 
group and its separation from the mainstream of Bulgarian life. Written from a Marxist 
point of view, the work is highly critical of past Bulgarian governments in their policies 
toward this imtidrify. Bibliography. 

923. Danailov, G. T. "VHianie na plemennite i religiozni dementi vurkhu demo- 
graftiata na BuSgariia iii demografski osobnosti na tursko-mokhamedanskoto naselcnie 
(1879-1926 g.g.f (The Influence of Racial and Religious Elements on the Demography 
of Bulgaria! or Demographic Peculiarities of the Turkish-Mohammedan . Population, 
1879-1926). In Buigarska akademiia na naukite. Sboruik, Book 24, Part III, Part 1 to 
12, pp. 344-430. Sofia: Buigarska akademiia na naukite, 1932. 

The study provides very detailed demographic statistics, in absolute numbers, in 
percentages, and on a comparative basis, about the Moslem populations in Bulgaria. In 
particular, resettlement and vital statistics are provided. 
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* 

924. ^Expulsion of the Turkish Minority from Bulgaria.* World Today VII (January 
1951): 3CV36. - ^ 

The article describes the situation of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria between 
world wars and includes data regarding emigration of Turks from Bulgaria during this 
period. It includes information about post* World War II Bulgarian pressure on 
Bulgaria's Turks to leave the country and on Turkey to accept than, and concludes with 
a summary of the agreement signed on December 2, 1950 bet ween Turkey and Bulgaria 
for the repatriation of Bulgarian Turks to Turkey. - * 

925. Hazaj, G. "Lcs ^ialerfes turcs du Rhodop*. w Acta orientalia IX:2 (Budapest, 
1959): 205-29. r ' „ 

\ ■ . This is a linguistic study of the particular dialects of the Turks in the Rhodopc 
Mountains of Bulgaria, including their phonics and morphologies. 

• * 

9#. Hazai, G. "Textes turcs du Rhodope." Acta ofiefltalia~X:2 (Budapest, 1960); 
185-229. 

The article is a collection primarily of folktales of the Rhodopi region, followed by 
a French translation of each and an extensive Turkish-French glossary of words used, 

% 927. Hoppe, F.* M. "Die Gagauzen." International A re Hives of Ethnography IUJ 
X1957): 119-29. 

A German Protestant missionary, cognizant of ethnological methodology, who 
r spent many years in Bulgaria working among the Turkish population there, provides a 
. brief description of the history and customs of the Gagauzi of Bulgaria*. - 

928. Hoppe, F. M. "Die t ur kischen Gagau2en-CIirist en . " Oriens Chrf^kmus XLI 
(1957)il25«37. 

The author gives a brief description of the Gagauzi qf Bulgaria -ttf&r origin, 
history, Christian heritage, holidays, and customs. V 

929. Kakuk, S. "Le dial?0£4^cde Kazaniyk.** Acta orientalia Villa (Budapest,. 
1958): 169-87. " ~~ ' 

This is a linguistic study of the ^particularities of the dialect of the Turks of 
Kazaniuk, including its phonetics, morphology, and syntax. 

930. Khristov, Khristo, and Khadzhinikoiov, V. Iz rainaioto na bulgarite 
raokhamedaci v Rodopite (From the Past of the Bulgarian-Mohammedans in the 
Rhodopi), Sofia: Bulgarska akademiia na naukite, 1958. 171p. 

This is a short history of the Rhodopi Mountain Pomaks, from earliest times to 
around the early 1950s. A map is included. 

* 

931. Kiril, Patriarch of Bulgaria. Bulgaromokh&medanski selishta v uzhni Rodopi: 
toponimno, etnografsko i istorichesko listed vane (Bulgarian Mohammedan Settlements 
in the Southern Rhodopi: A Toponymic, Ethnographic, and Historical Study). Sofia: 
Sinodalno kn-vo, 1960. lOlp. 1 

Presented here are the findings of a field study conducted by the Bulgarian prelate, 
during 1943-1944. Official records of the obshtini and' the oblasts and historic Ttrkish 
documents were used, and extensive field interviews with representative inhabitants in 
these villages were conducted. * . 
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932. Kacv, 1 "Priaos k*m izufcavane aa turskata narodna vezbenai t*kanna 
pmamcntika v Ludgorieto* (Contribution to the Study of Turkish Ornamental 
Embroideries and Fabrics in Ludogorie). Izvestiia na etnogntfiskta instUut s muzei HI 
(1958): 65-&S. . ♦ 

' 1 *. • The author discusses the decorative fabrics and embroideries done by Turkish 
women in the region of Ludogorie, 

933. K«tan&k, tfJty Louis; Turkish Resettlement of Bulgarian Turks/ 19504953.* 
* " in University of cStfontfa PubBcatkms ia Geography, vol. VIII, no. 2, pp. 65-163. 

4 Maps. Tables. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. 

This monograph is perhaps the definitive work in English on the subject of the 
' resettlement of the Bulgarian Turks. The author includes voI^FOUs general statistical 
data relating to the Turks in Bulgaria as well as to the other ^porities in the country. 

934. Kostanfck, Huey Louis. •Turkish Resettlement of Refugee from Bulgaria, 
1950-1953/ Middle East Journal IX (Winter 1955): 41-52. 

~' } * The resettlement of the Turkish refugees from Bulgaria during the period 
1950-1952 is the subject of this detailed study. Topk^&vercd include the location of 
1 Turkish settlements in Bulgaria, the history of previous Turki^&ilprian population 
exchanges, and the present exchange 0ts motives and purposes, scope, methods of 
operation, and Turkish reactions), with an evaluation of its outcome* 

^ -J 

935. Kowalski, Tadeus*. Let Tare* et la taigtie tarqae de la Baigarie da nord-est. 

Craco^: Nakl. Polskiej Akadcmji UmiQetoosd, 1933. 28p. 

This is a brief linguist^ study of the language of Turkish groups in northeast 
Bulgaria. However, the author, in'fen jactended introduction, describes the "various 
cthnk Elements in this region, including the Turks, Tatafs, and Gagauzes, that form the 
subject of his study. • ; 

^ 936. Marinov, Vasii Aleksandrov. Prtaoa kam izucktvaneto na bit* i kaftarata aa 
turstite i gagaurite v sevcraiztocfeaa Btdgartii (Contributions toward the Study of the 
Life apd Culture of the Turks and Gagguzcs in Northea&ern Bulgaria), Sofia; 
Buigarska akademiia na naukite, 1956. 363 J* 

This is a comprehensive study of the history, culture, social life, and economic 
. conditions of 'the Turks and Gagauzes of northeastern Bulgaria. Numerous photo- 
graphs arid illustrations, a detailed map, a good index, *and an extensive bibliography 
add to the usefulness of the volume. * * - * • 

937. Marinov, Vasii, et al. "Prinos kum izuchavaneto bita i kulturata na turskoto 
naseicnie v Severoiztochna Buigariia* (Contributions towards the Study of the Life and 
Culjure of the Turkish Population in Northeastern Bulgaria). In Izvestiia aa 
Etnografskiia iastitut Pbrazti, vol II, pp. 95-216. Buigarska akademiia na naukite, 
Otdeienie za crikoznanic, etnografiia i literature. Sofia: Izdanie na Bulgarskata 
akademiia aa naukite, 1955. a 

The paper reports the resets of three field studies made among the Turkish popu- 
lation of northeast Bulgaria d^ing tftfc JUtrs 1951 , 1852, and 1953. Family trees 
village relationships, a viilatfepap dfgicting the growth and development of the < t 
and several house plans (widibuil^gf methods illustrated ana explained) are ittc&iC 
Also discussed are musical 'instruments, tools and methods of agriculture, bousei] 
crafts, folk costumes, trades, animal husbandry, transportation, and economic » 
cooperative life. * * 
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938. Memishev. Ivsein. tichmttfcto si buigmnkite turtji * borbata prottv kapiulizma i 
v fssttzma, 1914-1944 (The Participation of the Bulgarian Turks in the Struggle against 
Capitalism and Fascism, 1914-1944). Sofia: Partkdat, 1977. 219p. 

' Thfe i s a description pf the role played , by Bulgarian Turks in opposition to the 
Bulgarian governments during theyears cited above. The work of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party among this group is recounted in detail and is credited for the support 
given %6 the party by this grpup at various critical times. Published by the press 'of the 
Bulgarian Communist party, the volume is highly uncritical and ignores the vast 
majority of Turks who were not in sympathy with the aims of the Communists. 



. 939. Mizov, Njkoiai. Istiamut y Buigariia (Islam in Bulgaria). Sofia: Izdatdstvo na 
<BKP, 1965. 232p. 

Mizoy discusses the dissemination of Islam in Bulgaria and its*effects on the 
populace. He notes that communism must do more to combat the religion, which, 
unlike Christianity, it has tended to ignore. The book is published by the publishing 
htfuse of the Bulgarian Communist Party. 

940. Sanders, Irwin T. "The Moslem Minority of Bulgaria.* Moslem World XXIV 
(1934): 356-69. / 

This is a descriptive si&vey, with some statistical data included, of Bulgaria^ 
Moslem population as it existed during the micl-1 930SrWrittcn on the basis of first-hand 
experience by an American sociologist who spent many 'years in Bulgaria, the study 
m describes the three main Moslem groups in Bulgaria at the time: the Turks, the Pomaks 
(Moslemize^native Bulgarians), andjgt Gypsies. Extensive comments about each 
group are givenT^ \@P 

941. Scheehtman, J, B. " "Compulsory; Transfer of the ' Turkish Minority from 
Bulgaria.** Journal of Central European Affairs XII (July 1 952): 1 54-69. 

Th£ article i$ an excellent, rather detailed study of the reparation of members of 
Bulgaria's Turkish minority population to Turkey. Extensive background information 
is provided, political aspects of the reparation are considered, and the economic factors 
are noted. Some statistical data are also presented. 

942. Shishkov, S. N^. Buigaro-Mokhamedanite (pomatsi): istoriko-xemeplsen pregled 
s obrari (The Bulgarian Mohammedans [Pomaks]: A Historical-Geographical Survey 
with Illustrations). Plovdiv: Turovska pechatpitsa, 1936. 118p. 

Locations of .villages and extensive statistical data about their populations are 
provided in this short, well-organized study of the Bulgarian Moslems. Discussions 
focus on cultural traditions,- internal migration patterns, and the linguistic peculiarities 
of this group jn the use of their native Bulgarian language. 4 

943. Shukru, Takhirov. "Etnokulturni protsesi sred bulgarskite turtsi* (Ethnocultural 
Processes among the Bulgarian Turks). Bulgarska etnografiia V:4 (1980): 3-16. 

The article notes khe importance, from the viewpoint of the Bulgarian Communist 
party, of ail ethnic groups being ideologically, politically, morally, and socially united 
.for the patriotic development of the nation. Examples of the results of the communica- 
tion of the Bulgarian Turks are given, in which the Moslem traditions, attitudes, and 
customs have been replaced by those ofceommunism. Interesting data are provided on 
such topics as intermarriages between 1 Bulgarian Turks and Slav Bulgarians, social 
integration, participation in sports, and housing. 
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944. OikiteaU Miistedb. Dobmc* « TirUcr (Dobrudja and the Turks*. Ankara: 
Turk kiilturiinfi ajjatinna enstitusu, 2$6p. Map. Illus. 

This is a drafted historical* account, by a Turk, of the life and culture of the ^ 
Moslems in Dobrudja. Although the work concentrates on the Turkish inhabitants sf 
this ar^i, the Tartars ajid Oa^us are also included^ 4 * r . 

945 . Vakarelski, KhristQ. "Pominutsi na bulgari mokhaincdani i khristiiani v srednitc 
rodopi" (Occupations of Bulgarian-Mohammedans and Christians in the Middle 
Rhodopi). Izvestiia na etnografskiia institut fmuzei XII (1969): 39-68. 

In this article on the occupations of the inhabitants of the Central Rhodopi 
Mountains, special attention is given to the methods used in agriculture and animal 
husbandry 'by both Moslems and Christians. Illustrations and a -map snow specific 
practices in each village .and area. ;.' - * • • 

946. Vasilev, Kirii. Rodopikite bulgari-moUuusedanh fstoricheski ocberk (The 
Rhodopian Bulgarian-Mohammedans: A Historical Outline). Plovdiv, Bulgaria: 
Khristo G. Danov, 1961. 288p. 

This is a history of the Pomaks who .live in the Rhodopi Mountains. The volume 
unfortunately lacks an index and maps. 

947. Vasileva, Margarita. "Skhodstva i otliki v Bulgarskata i Turskata svatba v grupa 
sda na raagradski okrug* (Similarities and Differences in the Bulgarian and Turkish 
Wedding in a Croup of Villages of the Razgradski Okrug). Izvtstiia na ttnogrqfskii 
institut i muzei Xll (1969): 161-90. . 

The article describes reciprocal cultural influences between Bulgarian and Turkish 
villages, with marriage customs being used for illustrative purposes. The study is seen as 
having a theoretical importance in deternumng the ways in which socialist values* can be 
transmitted. Thirteen similarities in the marriage ritual were identified. A lesser number 
of differences were found, primarily in the bridal dress and in the role of the members 
of the respective wedding parties. 

■ 948. Veieva, M., and Lepavtsova, II. Buigarski aarodni uosii: Tom II. Btugarski 
narodni nosii v sedaa zapadna Butgariia I srednite zapadni Rodopi ot kraia na XVIII 
do sredata na XX v. (Bulgarian Folk Costumes: Vol. II. Bulgarian Folk Costumes of 
Middle Western Bulgaria and the Middle and Western Rhodopes from the End of the 
Eighteenth to the Middle of the Twentieth Century). Sofia: Bulgarska akademiia na 

naukite, 1974. 252p. ' , ' • ■ ' 

This is a well-illustrated, in-depth analysis of the folk costumes of thfc above noted 
regions, for both males and females, Moslem and non-Moslem. Each item of cothing is 
discussed separately. Material of a historical and contemporary nature is included, and 
a map adds greatly to the volume's usefulness. 

Other Minorities 



949. Academic ^oumanine. Connaisance de Is terre et de la pens** Roumaines Vol. 
Vr Les Macedo-Roumains: Esquisse tustorique et descriptive des populations 
Roumaines de is penutsuie Baleanique, edited by Th. Capidan. Bucharest: Academie 
Roumanine, 193.7. 79p. Maps. Photographs. 
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This is a monograph on the Macedonian Vlachs by a Romanian scholar. Topics, 
include origins of the name and its variants, the geographical distribution of the Vlachs, 
their history, language, occupations and trades, culture, and religion. 

950. Auerhan, Jan. Cechoslovad v Jugoslavia v Rumunsku, v Madarsku a v • V 

Bulharsku (Czechoslovaks in Yugoslavia, in Rumania, In Hungary, and in Bulgaria). 
Prague: M Meiantrich,* ISfcl, 2Q7p. . * • 

The volume includes informative data regarding the history and cultural 
and economic status of the Czechoslovak colonies in .each of the countries cited in the 
title. / ^ \ 

951. Auerhan, Jon, Ceskosiove&skt jaxykov* meniiny v evropsk&n zahnusici 

{Czechoslovaks Scattered in European Lands), Prague: Orbis, 1933. 105p. 

The author describes the political, linguistic, educational, and religious $tatus of 
the Czechoslovak minorities in each of the European countries where a sizable colohy 
existed. Bulgaria is one of the states .included. x 

952. Berc^vici, Konrad. The Macedonian Gypsy.** In The Story of th$ Gypsies, pp. 
32-48. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1928. 294p. \ ■ - 

This is a popularly written volume about Gypsies. In terms of the Macedonian 
Gypsies, fact teems to be mixed uncritically with fiction and legend, so as to create a 
moFf interesting and readable chapter. . * 

953. Bozhikov { Bozhidar. *Promeni v etnicheskiia sustav na naselenieto ha 
urdzhali" (Changes in the Ethnic Composition of the Population of Kurdzhqli). 

Izvestita jiQ etnogrqfskiia inst$tut i muzei VI (1962): 39*48. , 

The article is a case study of the changes of the ethnic composition of Kurdzh&lL i 
Data from 1884 through 1962 are displayed in a series of tables, axjd a brief analysis is 
included. • % - 

■ ' »■ ' <■ * 

954. Chekhosiovashki obzor (Ceskoslovensky obzof) (Czechoslovak Sfcrvey). Sofia: 
vols. l-V, 1920-1925. 5 vols, in 4. Frequency varies: Volifmes MV are semi-monthly; 
volume V is monthly. Written in both Bulgarian and Czech. 

Published in Sofia during the 1920s, the survey recounts the activities of the ) 
Czechoslovaks in Bulgaria at the time, included are news items about Czechoslovak 
schools, churches, and businesses in Bulgaria, events in the mother country, and the 
activities of Czechoslovak immigrants throughout the world. , . v " 

955. Frumkin, Grzegorz. Population Changes in Europe since 1939: A Study of 
Population Changes in Europe during and since World WarH as Shown by the Balance y 
Sheets of 24 European Countries, London: George Allen and Unwin, 1951. 191 p. 

♦This 1s a country-by-country analysis of European population shifts during and ^ 
after the Second World War. The section on Bulgaria is concerned primarily with the / 
Romanian-Bulgarian population changes in Southern Dobrudja aftef it was / 
reincorporated into Bulgaria. . V 

956. Georgieva, ivanichka. "Izsledvaniia vurkhu bita i kuiturata na bulgarskite tsigani 
v SUven" (Investigations on the Life and Culture of the Bulgarian Gypsies in Sliven). 
Izvestiia na etnografskii ifistitut i muzei IX (1966): 25-50. 
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Georgieva's historical survey of Gypsy life in Sliven includes some h&orical 
statistical data regarding the number of Gypsies in the town and their occupations for 
particular periods as well as photographs of their dwellings and activities. c 

957, Giliiat-Smith, B. J. The Dialect of the Moslem Kaiajdzhis (Tinners) of the Tatar 
Pazardahik District." Journal of ike Gypsy Lore Society* Third Series^ XIV (Part I) 
(fmy. 25-43. 

A linguistic study of the dialect bf the Moslem Kalaidzhis Gypsjes of the Tatar 
Pazardzhik area, who once practiced the tinner's trade, after which they, as a subgroup, 
and their dialect are named. 

958, Gilliat-Smith f B. J. "Two Glides* Fairy-Tales.* Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, Third Series, XXIV: 1-2 (January-April 1945): 17-26.^ 

These are two tales in the Eriides dialect, that spoken by the Gypsies of Sofia and 
environs. The original and an English translation are included in each case, 

959, Jahriwdt der Dobradsckadesticfcea. (1956 and 1957). Compiled by Quo Klett. 
Gerlingen, Germany: Vertag ffettbronnSr Stimme, 1956(?); 1957. 16Sp.; 188p, 

issued by displaced Germans, formerly residents of Dobrudj*y the yearbooks 
commemorate the life and culture they Once enjoyed thee. Historical, religious, 
cultural, and statistical data are included. Although much of this information relates to 
the.period between World Wars, when ail of Dobrudja wias under Romanian jurisdic- 
tion, Bulgaria's involvement in the region and her relationship with this German group 
are also exainjned. • n' 

960, JuMtejii rocenka Ceskoiloven tk* kotonic v Bulharsku, 1S6S492S (JubHee 
Yearbook of the ^Czechoslovak Qotony in Bul^ria, 1868-1928). Sofia:. Druistva 
Ceskoslovenskdho nirodnQto domu T. G. Masaryka, 1928(?), xvi 297p. A 

This is a jubilee yearbook published by the Czechoslovak colony in Bulgaria in 
commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary. Dfcta are provided on its leaders, schools, 
sports (i.e., Sokol activities), culture, financial affairs, and commercial enterprises. 
Some rare photographs are included. * 

961, Karateev, Mikhail D. Bciogvarddtsy at Balkanakh: voipominaniia bdogo 
ofitiem (White Russians on the Balkans;- Memoirs of.a-White Russian Officer), Buenos 
Aires: f aiicres Gtafkos Dorrego, 1977. 230p. 

This is an autobiography by a White Russian officer cadet, now living in Uruguay, 
in which he describes his experiences in the Balkan? as a refugee after the Russian 
Revolution. Although the volume is not restricted to Bulgaria, a significant part of jthe 
book relates to his adventures there, with much valuable .information being given about 
the life of these Russian emigres in Bulgaria at that time. The dilemma of the Bulgarian 
government in dealing with this group is described humorously and insightfully. In view 
of the relative dearth of material on this group in Bulgaria, the volume assumes an 
added importance. ■ r ^ , 

962, Kenrick, Donald. "Notes on the Gypsies in Bulgaria.* Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, Third Series, VL (1966): 77-84. * - > 

. A brief but detailed description of the life of the Gipsies in present-day Bulgaria. 
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963. Marinov, Vasil. "Nabiudeniia vurkhu bits na tsigani v Buigariia* (Observations 
on the Life of the Gypsies in Bulgaria). Izvestiia rw emogrqfskita msiitui i muzei V 
(1962): 227-76. 

Marinov's article is a good descriptive account of the contemporary life of 
Bulgarian gypsies. Older, traditional nomadic patterns of existence are contrasted with 
those which now require them to live in fixed communities. Old crafts and tools arc 
described and illustrated. In addition, musical instruments, methods of transportation, 
and dwelling construction are illustrated and discussed. 

964. Marinov, Vasil Alcksandrov. Prinos kum izochavaneto na protekboda, bit* i 
kulturala na karakacfuaite v Bulgariia (Contributions toward the Study, of the Origin, 

^Life, and Culture of the Karakachani in Bulgaria). Sofia: Bulgarska akademiia na 
kite, 1964. I38p. 

^ This is one of the very few studies by a Bulgarian of the nomadic ethnic group in 
Bulgaria that is called Karakachani, and it is by far the best and the most detailed. 
Topics covered include economic and social structures, cultural patterns anid customs* 
animal husbandry, food, clothing and ornamentation, dwellings, and the recent 
changes that outside forces have effected upon them. 




965. Marinov, WasU. "Die Schafzucht der nomadisierenden Karakatschani in 
Butgarien." in Vlchzucht und ffirtenlebea in Ostmftteteuropac Ethnogrmpbiicbe 
Studies, edited by Mirta Bei&iyesy and B&a OunSe, pp. 147^96. Budapest, 1961. 

This is a brief but well-done study of the Karakachani in Bulgaria which describes 
their method of sheep raising and their pastoral, nomadic way of life. 

966. Nale Zahruid (Our Emigrants). Prague, I9I9-i932(?). 

issued from 1919 to the early 1930s, the annual detailed news about the activities of 
the Czechoslovak immigrants throughout the world. Included in some, but not all, of 
these annuals are items about the Czechoslovak colony in Bulgaria* 

967. Nesovid, Slobodan. Jugosiavia-Bugar&ka, ratao vreme 1941-1945 (Yugoslavia- 
Bulgaria: War Time 1941-1945). Belgrade: Narodna knjiga, 1978; 382p. 

The last chapter (pp. 325-47) treats the position of Gedrgi Mihailov Dimitrov 
(1882-1949), president of Bulgaria and secretary general of the Bulgarian Communist 
--party, T>te-fc-v&ffie attachment of the Pirin district of Bulgaria to* the Yugoslav republic . 
of Macedonia. It deals with the discussion within the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Workers* Party concerning the Pirin question between 1944 and 1946 and 
includes the correspondence betwefen Dimitrov and Tito. The volume has an index of 
persons and a bibliography. " 

968. Papahagi, Tache. Antologie aromaneasca (An Aromariian Anthology). 
Bucharest: Tip. Rdmania noua, 1922. 519p. ^ ~ » 

The volume contains a variety of material relating to the Aromanians: their 
language, history, present settlements (with map), poetry, folktales, literature, and 
folksongs. 

969. Peyfuss, Max Demeter. Die aromunfache Frage: Hire Eatwkkiung von den 
Ursprungen bis rum Frieden von Bukamt (1913) and dk Htltung Osterrekh-Ungsnis. 

Vienna: Bdhlay Vcrlag, 1974. 166p. 
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In this ifcsiory of the Vkehs in the Balkans, the emphasis is on the factors leading 
to their national reawakening in the nineteenth century, their development of a 
national consciousness, and the role that the Romanian governments have played in 
bringing about the coi&pse of Austria-Hungary. 

970, Schechtman, Joseph. "Transfer of the Germans from Bulgaria." In European 
Population Transfer*, 1939-IJ45, pp. 250-51. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 

This brief article describes the resettlement of ethnic Germans who were living in < 
Bulgaria. Considerable /actual and statistical data are included, despite space 
limitations. The article is especially valuable because relatively little has been written 
about this migration. 

971. Wtirfbain, Andre. L'&fcange grico-buigare der minority eihniques. Lausanne: 
Payot & Co. f 1930. 21 7p. 

The author discusses the problems and procedures involved in the exchange of the 
Bulgarian and Greek minorities during the 1920s as part of the provisions of the peace 
treaty of Ncuilly. 
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9 F National Minorities 

in Albania, 
... 1919-1980 



Stephan M. Horak 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

Albania, since 1946 the Peopled Republic of Albania* has been the most 
homogeneous nation in the Balkan Peninsula since its proclamation of 
independence 09 November 28, 1912. Her problem with respect to the issue of 
the national minorities is not internal but rather is an external problem 
involving large number of Albanians (1,309,5£3 as of 1971^ residing in 
Yugoslavia. Some 35% of Albanian? live* outside their country— the highest 
percentage of any divided nation in Europe, with 2,550,000 Albanians redding 
in Albania. ^ 

The ethnic minority population in Albania, in fact, is estimated at 
80,000:* In round numbers, according to the 1961 census, there arc 35,000 
Greeks (2.2%), 10,000 Macedonians and Montenegrins (0.8%), 35,000 Vlachs 
(2.2%), and about 5,000 Gypsies living in Albania. Regrettably, the political 
isolation, together with hard-to-come-by official or unofflttaL information,, 
makes it difficult to obtain precise data or objective knowledge regarding non- 
Albanian ethnics. 

While the Greek minority of southern Albania, living in compact settle- 
ments near the border, still maintains its ethnic identity and at one time even 
had its own newspaper, To vima, the Vlachs, for instance, are rapidly under- 
going denationalization because they lack ethnic material in print, educational 
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institutions, and contacts with Vlachs abroad. The process of denationaliza- 
tion reveals itself in the declining population of ethnic groups, from 3% in 
1955 to only 1% in 1976. In the early 1970s, m several Macedonian villages 
along Ohrid Lake, the Macedonian language was maintained as the language 
of instruction and Ate textbooks used were from the Macedonian People's 
Republic. However, wdrsening relations between Belgrade and Tirana in the 
late 1970s brought these limited concessions to an end. 

According to John Kolsli, of all ethnic groups, only the Greeks constitute 
a serious ethnic problem inside Albania. "The Greek presence in South 
Albania was a threat to the security of the country in the late 1940s; tensions 
aidhg the Greek-Albanian border lasted long after the end of the Greek Civil 
War.... In 1971, however, when the Greek government officially gave up all 
territorial claims to South Albania, it was no longer viewed as a serious threat 
to the internal security of the country."^ 

Another factor contributing to ethnic distinction is religious affiliation. 
To a significant degree, religion used to be a part of ethnic identity, at least in 
the case of the Greeks, the Vlachs, and, in part, the Montenegrins and 
Macedonians, before the total destruction of organized religion in 1967. Pre- 
World War II data indicated the population to be 70% Muslim, 20% Ortho- 
dox, and 10% Catholic. Now, it is impossible to deduce from these numbers 
the percentage of non-Albanians from each faith or denomination. However, 
it is true that all ethnic minorities were once represented in these groups. 

Finally, it should be noted that Article 43 of the new constitution 
recognizes the rights of national minorities living in Albania. On December 28, 
1976, the People's Assembly approved the constitution, which guarantees 
ethnic Greeks "the protection and development of their culture, the use of their 
language and the teaching of it in the school.'* Yet, in spite of the legal 
settlement, a hostile exchange of accusations regarding the Greeks in Albania 
continues on the highest level. 
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National Composition in 



Albania According to Ethnic Affiliation 



Ethnic 



Affiliation 


. 1945 


1950 


1955 


TOTAL POPULATION 


1,122,044 


1,218,943 


1,391,499 


. ' Percent - 


100.0^ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Albanian 


1,075;467 


1,186,123 


1,349,051 * 


rercent 


£\c o flrr 

95*8% 

i 


97.3% 


97.0% 


Greek . 


26,535 


28,997 


- . 35,345 


* 




Aft. 


2.5% 


* Yugoslav 


14,415 


■ 3,474 


5,770 


Percent 


1.3% 


0.3% 


0.4% 


Other 


5,627 


349 


1.333 


Percent . ... 4 


. 0.5% 


' 0% 


0.1% . 


'" Undetermined 






* * • 


Percent 








Unaccounted for 


0 


0 


0 


Percent 


0% 


0% 


0% 



Source: Paul S. Shoup. 7fe East European ami Soviet Data Handbook. 0 2981, Columbia 
University Press, Reprinted by permission. 

Notes 

5 Peter R* Prifti, Socialist Albania since 1944: Domestic and Foreign Develop- 
ments (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1978), p. 2. See also Paul S. Shoup, The East 
Europea&and Soviet Data Handbook, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1981), . 

p. 135. . , ; " 

2 John Koisti, *t Aibanism: From the Humanists to Hoxha," in The Politics of 
Ethnicity in Eastern Europe, eds, George Klein and Milan J. Reban, pp, 4041 
(Boulder, CO; East European Monographs, i9Si). ' 
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. 1 BIBLIOGRAPHY 

972. Dragl, Stefanija. "Makedonske sole 0 AUmmjT (Macedonian Schools in 
Albania). Razprave in gradivo 11-12 (1980): 73-78. 

The author surveys Macedonian schools in the lake area of Ohrid and Prespan in 
Albania. She evaluates the language used in Macedonian elementary-school textbooks 
.published in Tirana- The information is based largely on reports by indivi4ual teachers. 

973. Faensen, Johannes. Die aibaaiscfc* NatkHUibewcguag, Osteuropa-Institut an der 
Freien Universitit Berlin, Balkanoiogische Veroffentiichdngen, 4. Berlin: in 
Kommission bei Otto Harrassowiu, Wiesbaden, 1980. 186p. 

Utilizing recent Albanian literature, this volume is the most up-to-date study on 
Albania. Of special interest is the biograpffteai section, which includes 44 biographies of 
. individuals involved in the Albanian national awakening. Albania's national minorities 
are discussed only marginally. * ^ 

974. Kastrati, Jup. Bib&ogntfi sbqipe (Albanian I^ography). Tiranfe: "Nairn 
FrashSri* Publ. Hse, 1959. 408p. 

An extensive bibliography of materials published in the Albanian language. 

975. Keefe, Eugene K., et al. Area Handbook for Albania. Washington, DC; U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1971. 223p. Bibliography^. 197-207. y 

This volume is one of a scries of handbooks preparedly Foreign Area Studies of 
the American University, providing valuable information about Albania. Six co-authors 
discuss the general character of the society, the historical setting, the physical environ- 
ment* the people, social system, government structure and political system, communica- 
tions and cultural development, the economic system, and internal and* external 
' security, and an extensive bibliography will assist the reader in research and additional 
detailed study. Three maps and several tables add to the valui of the handbook. 

976. Lagoreci, Anton* The Albanians: Europe's forgotten Survivors. Boulder, CO: 
W^yiew Press, 1978. 230p. 

X)nc-third of this book consists of an overview of Albanian history from the 
fourteenth-century Ottoman invasion to the end of World War II. The major portion of 
the work is devoted to a discussion and analysis of political, diplomatic, economic, 
social, and cultural developments from 1945 to the early 1970s. • 

* 977. Marmuliaku, Ramadan. Albania and the Albanians. Translated from Serbo- 
Croation by Margot and Bosko MilosovjevicL Hamden, CT: Archpn Books, 1975. 
178p. 

The authors a Yugoslav Albanfen from Kosovo, is a senior adviser on * Balkan 
affairs for the Commission cm International Relations of the Presidency of the 
Yugoslav League of Communists. His perspective is that of an Orthodox party intellec- 
tual, and he basically approves of the techniques for "building socialism* in Albania. 
The special section on the Albanians of Kosovo contains some valuable critical insights. 
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978. Pano, Nicholas C. The People'* Republic of Albania, Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968. 185p. 

This volume i&part of the Integration and Community Building in Eastern Europe 
series. It serves well as in introduction to Albanian modern history and politics, 
especially for the interested layperson and the beginning student in this field. 

,979. Popovski, Tosso. Macedonian National Minorities in Bulgaria, Greece apd 
Albania. Skopje: Makedonska knjiga, 1981. 292p, 

The author argues that the 500,000 Macedonians living in Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Albania are deprived of their national rights. 

980. Prifti,. Peter R. Socialist Albania since 1944: Domestic and Foreign Develop 
meats ^ Studies in Communism, Revisionism, and Revolution, 23. Cambridge, MA; The 
MIT Press, 1978. 311p. ' 

Prifti bases his study .mostly on Albanian sources and offers the most up-to-date 
reference works on the developments in that country. He also provides information on 
Albanians in Yugoslavia. 

981 . Skendi, Stavro, ed. Albania. East Central Europe under the Communists Series, 
Robert F. Byrnes, ed. New York: Praeger, 1956. 389p. 

Designed for the general redder and for reference use, the hgad^ok includes 
biographical data on 27 leading Communists, a briSf chronology for 1944-1955, a list of 
treaties, and an impressive bibliography. Also, information on Albania's national 
minority is offered. * * v 

982. Skendi, Stavro, The Albanian National Awakening, 1878-1912. Princeton, NJ: 
Princrtbn University Press, 1967. 498p. 

The author, a native of Albania, traces the progress and setbacks of Albanians in 
their/history and struggle for national independence. This publication is a good 
text rook presentation for college students and the general reader. 
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_^__Nationality Research 
" . ' ' Centers in 
i Eastern EiiropeanxComtries* 



/ Tfaeodor Veiter 



In the countries of the Danube River region, to which Poland, the USSR, 
and Italy, could be marginally included, there are to this day, research centers,, 
that investigate nationality matters, including the legal status. of ethnic and 
linguistic minorities. A complete list of these centers cannot be furisshed due 
to the difficulty involved in obtaining the needed information. 

Within the countries in question, the term Polksgruppen (nationality 
groups) is seldom used when referring to. the«thai&population, although in the 
Soviet Union the word etnitscheska grupa has begun to be utilized. 1 By and 
large the term nationalities is widely accepted, and in the Croatian language 
one finds more recently the term nationality group (narodna grupa, plural: 
narodne grupe). 2 In the five-language dictionary by Golias,! a 1974 
Yugoslavian publication, one finds the term Volksgruppe in the German 
version and a comparable expression used in the remaining five , languages 
(Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian; English, French, and; Italian). The expression 
national minority is either missing or rarely used, particularly when taking the 
word national into consideration. The exception is in the Russian language, in 
which the expression naisional'nyi (e.g., natsional'naia grupa), for example, is 



♦Translated from Gennari by Siegfried. Hrit> this essay was first published Jn per Donwraum 
25:1 (1980). 
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> ethnic and analogous to the Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian word narpd, i.e., * 
N . norodni. The term nation is rarely used in Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian, 
whereas in the USSR the customary term for the individual Soviet (national) 
^ groups is natsiia. I - 

For the most part, when narod is used in assorted variations,; such as the 
Slovenian narbdnost (which could t?e translated as "nationality group") or 
narodna skupina (likewise translated as "Voiksgruppe") or the Serbo-Croatian 
4 roditelji (parents), one se^s therein a derivative which expresses a natural 
element. Not as conclusive is natsiia, even though this word is related to the 
I; Latin term natio and thus does show that it, too, originally is derived from the 
natural element (nasci = to be bora). ^ 

HUNGARY 

I Hungary has various research centers for nationality issues^ the most 
f important being the Committee for Eastern European and Nationalities 
Complex of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, whose president is a 
German-Hungarian, Dr. Emil Niederhauser. The Ministry of Culture has its 
own nationalities department. The National Institute of Pedagogy has a 
professional chair of nationalities, whose purpose is to publish textbooks, for 
the various ethnic schools as well as to conduct research on the ethnic groups. 
Included among these nationality-based schools are ethnic kindergartens, 
, prekhools, grammar schools, middle schools, and high schools, all of which 
use the corresponding national language as the language of instruction, 
- 0 naihely German, Romanian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovakian, and Slovenian. A 
number of schools are also biiingupl (utraquist) in thaj they use Magyarian 
(officially known as Hungarian in the non-Magyarian languages) as well as 
, one of the other ethnic languages as the language of instruction. Designated 
for every important nationality are regional inspectors— fpur altogether. A 
breakdown of inspectors on the country level would include nine for GernJ|£» 
one for Romanian, five for Serbo-Croatian, five for Slovakian, and one for 
Slovenian. For the past twenty-five years, the Hungarian Textbook Publishing ~ 
Company has published texts in the minority languages. 4 Good relation^jexist 
with the Yugoslavian textbook publishing firms which deliver books from 
Skolska Knjiga in Zagreb, with the textbook publisher in Belgrade, and with 
the Regional Publishing House in Novi Sad* It should be noted, though, Ahat 
the expression "Croatian" is not used, k even though a part of the Croatian 
ethnic group «q Hungary, i.e., West Hungary, makes exclusive use of Cakavig, 
a Croatian language. The education of teachers for the ethnic schools takes 
place in separate departments offering a distinct course of study, including 
specialized preparation for those planning to teach in ethnic4undergartens. An 
effort is made to research laws pertinent to nationalities and policies affecting 
national minorities. 5 * 

' The various ethnic newspapers examine their own nationality-related 
political situations. For the German ethnic group, there is the Neue Zeitung (in 
1974 the circulation dropped to 4,018), for the Slovakians the LudoveNoviny 
(circulation of .1,506 and presently experiencing growth), for\the Croats, 
Serbs, and Slovenes the Narodne Novine (circulation of 3,310 anp growing), 
and for the Romanian ethnic group Foaia Noastra (circulation of 960 and 
growing)* That the Narodne Novine , which is not circulated in the 
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Burgeuiand, has become a paper for the Slovenian ethnic group living mostly 
in the area of the Raab River can be explained by the fact thyat this is such a* 
small minority. 

On the part of the Hungarians, ethnic research is conducted by the 
Ministry of Culture (Kultur$iis MinisztArium). This can* at best be classified as 
scholarly research only. The committee of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, under the direction of Dr. Niederhauser, coordinates research on 
east European history as well as nationality issues. First organized in 1977, it 
does not constitute a research consortium or institute but was established for 
autonomous research* Included among its areas of. responsibility is the 
research of Hungarian nationalities since 1945. In charge of nationality issues 
is the well-known expert in this field' and the presiding secretary of the 
committee, Dr. Laszlo Kdvago* 

Among the institutes actively engaged in research concerning nationalities 
ixi Hungary is r 4he MTA DunAntiiM Tudomdnyos Int&cete in Pics 
(Funfkircheh). Till director is the academician Dr. Otto Bihari (P6cs, Kutich 
Gyul$t utca 22) * This institute deals with the German and south-Slavic 
minorities in the Trans-Danubian area. During the interwar years, the 
University of Pits had the Institute of International Law, which, under the 
Jeacjership of Ivan Nagy and Ferencsi Faluhdlyi, examined minority issues. 
During this time the institute published a series of^books on minority rights in 
general, in particular the minorities in the Burgenland. A total of twenty-six 
works had been published by 1937. 

Another institution dealing with the Slovaidau and fto&aniaa minorities? 
of the Gregt Plain exists at the University of So^^jdsef Attila 
Tudom£nyegyetem> Bdlsz6zettudom^nyi Kar. Uj~ 6s legujalbkori egyetemes 
tortineti -tanszik (Szeged, Tancsics Mih&y u. 2). The institute is teched to 
the chdir of modern history and headed by Professor Daniel Csat&riu 

The former Institute for Minorities at the University of Budapest, under 
the leadership of the ethnic German from Zips, Dr. Ernst Flaehbarth,> 
internationally known advocate of nationality rights, was closed in 1940* From 
there, Professor^ Flachbarth moved to the University of P6cs, where lie 
remained until his death at the end of the 1950s. 

The Slovak Ludwig von Gogl&k taught history of the nationalities in 
Hungary at the University of Budapest until the revolt of 1956* No successor 
✓Was found for his position after he fled to Vienna in 1956. He continued his 
research of Slovakiaii history at the University of Vienna. 

The individual nationalities have thei? own associations. Magyarorsz&gi 
D&sztevok Demokratikus Szovetsige (Democratic Association of South Slavs 
in Hungary) and Magyarorsz&gi N&nct Dolgozdk Demokratikus Szdvetsige 
(Democratic Association of Slovaks in Hungary) share the same address: 
H-1065 Budapest, VI. Nagymezo u. 49. Another association is Magyarorszdgi 
Rominok Demokratikus Szdvets£ge (Democratic Association of Romanians 
in Hungary), H-5700 Gyuia. These associations constitute political representa- 
tion for the nationalities. The attendant agency in the government is the 
Department for Nationalities in the Ministry of Culture (Kultur&lis 
l&inisztfrium, Nemzetisigi Osztdly, H-1055 Budapest, V. Szaiay h&szX6 u. 
10-14). The department head is Dr. Ferenc Boros, Newspapers are published 
independently by each association. Besides those already mentioned, the 
Ludovi Naviny for the Slovaks and Foaia Naastrti for the ^pmafiians should 
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* \ < be cited. Definite documentation about the actual state of affairs of the 

nationalities is gathered 'by the national Gorkij Library (Aflami Gorkij 
Konyvtar. H-1056 Budapest, V. Molnar u. 11., Director: Dr. Gyuia Tdth). 

Finally, to supplement the list, reference should be made to the 
Hungarian Ethnographic Society in Budapest, which has a Department for 
Nationalities, Under the editorship of Professor Ivan Balassa, it has published 
in the respective languages collective volumes of ethnography and folklore of 
the different nationalities. To date, ten volumes have appeared (Magyar 
Neprajzi Tarsasag, H-1087 Budapest, VIII. Konyves Kalman krt. 40). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Institutes that arc concerned only with the ethnic and Hnguistic relation- 
' , ship between Czechs and Slovaks are not included here, since neither Czechs 
nor Slovaks are classified as minorities. According to the nation-state concept, 
* - only the whole is a nation; thus both constitute the nation, i.e., the Czechs 
1 comprise two-thirds of the 15 million inhabitants and the Slovaks one-third. 
The official theory of the existence of a Czechoslovakia people, promulgated 

* during 1 919- 1938, is n0 longer valid since World War. II. As far as nationalities 
go, only the following are considered as such: approximately 600,000 Magyars 
(Hungarians), 60,000 Ukrainians (Ruthenians), and 77,000 Poles. The 
Germans, officially still listed at 77,000 (approximately 3.5 million were 
expelled or transferred), were recognized as a nationality minority and given 
the right to constitute themselves as such during the "Prague Spring* of 1968. 
Even today they are officially listed as $ nationality minority in official reports 
published for foreign consumption. The constitution 1968 in the section 
pertaining to the .rights of nationalities in the fcSSR also guarantees them 
ethnic equality. 

Ethnopoiitical self-representation is possible through certain organiza- 
* tions. For the Poles it is the Polish Cultural and Educational Aapociation 
(PRKO); for the Magyars (usually called Hungarians) it is the social and 
Cultural Association for Hungarians in the £ssR (Cscmdok) (although the 
original Czech text specifies Magyars and not Hungarians); for the Germans it 
is the Cultural Association for Citizens, of German Nationality in the £SSR; 
and for the Ukrainians the Cultural Association of Ukrainian Workers 
(KZUP). These ethnic groups also have their own newspapers, and the Poles 
have a theatre, the Polish Theatre in £esky THin (the former Silesian Teschen) 
in north Moravia. 1 

v A Council of Nationalities functions within the governmental agencies of 
the CSR and the SSR, The chairman of this council is the first deputy to the 
- chairman of the government of the £SSR. Scholarly work is not done there.- 
Thfe Polish, Magyar, and Ukrainian ethnic groups have elementary as well, 
as secondary schools in which the language of instruction is their native 
language. These schools have textbooks in their languages, but lessons in the 
official language, i.e., Czech or Slovakian, are also given. The Germans, who 
no longer are classified as Sudeten-Germans, 6 and most of whom were 
deported, now live scattered amdng other ethnic groups. The government uses 
this as an excuse for not opening German nationality schools, even though . 
these were planned during theJ"Prague Spring* of 1968. Only forty- five nine-' . 
year elementary schools were^pened as "Learning Centers for the German 
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Language. * German textbooks were written and published by various educa- 
tional publishing houses in the CSSR. Learning centers were opened for 
children of "Greek (Macedonian) descent in northern Moravia, where their , 
parents, most of whom had been followers of the Communist Markos regime 
in Macedonia, had found asylum after leaving their homeland in the years 
following the war. 7 * 

A research institute of the Silesian Academy of Science is doncerned 
primarily with minority issues, especially with the history of the Sudeten 
Germans and emigration of the nationalities from Czechoslovakia. 8 It has 
published the best and most comprehensive bibliography on the Sudeten issue. 

The Slovakian Academy of Sciences is involved in issues pertaining to > 
nationalities. One need merely mention h> monumental work, concerning the 
Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 1867. 

ITALY 

Because of its borderlands, Italy belongs, in a restricted sense, to the 
\ Danube region. However, it should not be overlooked that from 1918 up to the 
Second World War, Italy was directly involved in what is today the Yugo- 
slavian coastal region (rightly called "ahfa sponda") and in parts of the 
Danube region, i.e., Zara, Logosta, Fiume with the Quamero Islands* Istria, 
Terra dei Cicd, West-Krain with Postumia/Postojna/Adelsberg, as well as the 
hinterland to a certain extent of Trieste, Gorz/Gorica/ Gorizia, and the Isonto 
valley. 9 During World War II, Italian forces invaded the entire. Dalmatian 
coast, with the exception of Ragusa/Dubrovnik, and thereby severely limited 
• the territory of the Independent Croatian State {Nesavizna Drzava 
. Hrvaiska). i0 In addition, Italy obtained, from the Third Reich the southern 
part of the former Drau-Banat, which today is the Slovenian Socialist 
Republic, with Ljubljana (Laibach) as its provincial capital. Hefeby, Italy 
encroached directly on the Danubian region and underscored its- interest in the 
area by signing the Treaty of Osimo in 1975," which theoretical^ would 
*• secure a shipping route, i.e. , navigation rights, from the Gulf of Trieste via the - 
Save to the Danube. Finally, Italy has an active Slovenian ethnic group in 
Venezia-Eriuli, i.c* the provinces of Trieste, Gorizia, and Udine, where 
regional research institutes have established contact with Yugoslavia. 

Here one should mention the Siovenski raziskovalni Institute in Trieste. 
This Slovenian research institute is concerned with the history as well as the 
legal status of the Slovenians in Italy. It also concerns itself with minority 
issues in general. An excellent. series of books in Italian bears witness to its 
-efforts. 

Located in Go|jsa/Gorica is the ISIG (Institute Internazionale di 
s Sociologia di Gorizia), under the leadership of Raimondo Strassoldo, which 
examines problems of nationalities in the frontier areas, South Tyrol for 
example. It also delves into topics of an ethnopolitical nature regarding 
southeastern Europe. A number of remarkable books, pro-minority without 
exception, are published by the LINT Publishing House in Trieste, 12 

* Many Slovenian newspapers and magazines are . published in the autono- 
mous region Venezia-Giuiia-Friuli. They are not generally scholarly in nature, 
although the Catholic Slovenian cultural journal Most, published in Trieste, 
does print scholarly articles. Also, the Bollettino d'informazioni degli Sloveni 
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in Italia in Trieste regularly prims documentary materials concerning the 
Slovenian minority. Y 

The provincial government of the province of Trieste had an advisory 
council for minority questions. In 1978, Dr. Brezsgar, a Slovenian, was 
appointed to head £his council while he was at the same time the editor of the; 
Slovenian daily newspaper Primorski Dnevnik, Aithdugh as a result of the 
1980 elections he withdrew from this position, the advisory council should 
. ■ . ■ survive. * 

The Society of Slovenian Academicians (freely translated from u Draltvo 
slovenskih isobraiencev") in Trieste can be considered a minority research 
institution. The existence of this Catholic institution was prohibited prior jto 
World War II, when all minority organizations were proscribed in Italy. 
During that time it was known as the Catholic Academician Association of 
Zarja in Bohinj, Slovenia. In 1939, at Sv. Jane$ ob Bohinjskem jezeru, the 
first conference of Catholic academicians was convened. Since World War H, 
these conferences have taken place in Draga near Trieste. Hie topic for the 
fourteenth conference, which met in September 1979, was "National Charac- 
teristics in Theology and the Church before the. Year 2Q0& " This research 
group issues the journal Draga, a supplement to the Slovei^an Catholic 
literary journal "Mhdiktf* of Triest^ . 

t Various universities within the "Italian- Yugoslavian and Italian- Austrian 
border areas have research institutes dealing with nationality matters of 
■■ southeastern Europe. The University of Trieste, with its Instituto di Studi c 
decument&rione suIl^Est Europe© (JBDEE) (Corso Italia, 27) and its journal 
t Est-Ovest, is an example. In Trieste the Society Trentina di scienze storiche, 
under the direction of Umberto Corsini, more and more concerns itself with 
minority rights in Austria-Hungary and especially the position of the Trieste 
Italians in the Crown land of Tyiiol. Moreover, the institute focuses upon the 
. . nationality rights in Old Hungary as well as in the area of the former j^ual 
Monarchy. At the University of radovatPadua), there is a research in&Hfute 
under the direction of Professor Milan Stanislao fhnica which specializes in . 
the Sudeten issue as.well as the history of Slovakia. Dr. Lisa Ouarda-Nardini is 
the specialist at the institute, while Ffancesco Leoncini, a lecturer at the 
University of Venice, is concentrating on the Sudeten-German issue. Out- 
standing publications about nationality problems in southeastern Europe have 
been produced there. % 

YUGOSLAVIA 

That Yugoslavia* which designates itself a multinational state, should 
place special emphasis on scholarly research of minorities is, probably under- 
standable. This work refers only to the ethnic and linguistic minorities ahchiot 
to the major nationalities which comprise the state and are constituent nations, , 
called socialist republics, or better known as component republics. 13 The 
following research centers should be mentioned. 

The InStitut za narodnostna vpra&mja (Institute for Nationality Ques- 
tions) in Ljubljana was founded during the interwaf period, when it directed 
its research toward the situation of the oppressed Slovenian people in Italy. 
The driving force behind this work was Dr. Lavo fcermelj, the present-day 
Nestor of ethnopoliticai. research. At present, however, all nationality 
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questions within the Slovenian region are examined, even such problems as the 
Magyar national group in the Prekmurje. The institute's resident expert, 
Albina Luk, is a Magyar native of that region. The institute publishes a 
scholarly yearbook for nationality Questions, Razprave in gradiyo (freely 
translated as Proceedings and Materials), containing some outstanding contri- 
butions, and in recent years issued some special publications on the Carinthian 
Slovenian problem. > 

The Zavod za Migragije i Narodnosti in Zagreb is an institute comparable 
to the Slovenian Institute. Both have provided publications about minority 
issues with parallel Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian texts. v 

In Zagreb the Cakavski Sabot (Cakavish Council) deals expresW with the , 
ethnic issues involving the* Burgenland Croatians; these, with die exceptignof 
a few villages, belong to the Cakavish branch of the Croatian language. 

A typical jeseareh institute for nationality questions is located in N 
Ljubljana - the Zgodovinsko drultvo za Slovenijo (Historical Society for 
Slovenia). Its quarterly journal, Zgodovinski fasopis, is concerned with 
nationalities in the past and present. Again, the focus is .on the Slovenian 
problems in Italy and Carinthia. The journal possesses an excellent scholarly 
" reputation, although at times it does reflect biases. 

Loosely affiliated with the above-mentioned is the institute in Belgrade, 
the Zveza drustev zgodovinarjev Jugoslavije (Association of Yugoslavian 
Historical Societies). Its publication, Jugoslovtnski istrijiski basopis, is less 
involved with nationality questions. 

The InStitut za zgodovino delavskega gibanja (Institute for the History of 
the Workers' Movement) in Ljubljana publishes a journal, Prispevki za 
zgodovino delavskega gibanja (Contributions to the History of the Workers' 
Movement), which occasionally deals with issues relating to the Slovenian 
minority. The journal tasopis za zgodovino in narodopisje (Journal for 
History and Ethnography), published in Maribor located on the Drava River, 
deals with the minority issues of lower Styria (and the Austrian southern 
Styria) district and the Prekmurje region. The periodical NaM razgledMOur 
Views), published in Ljubljana, continues to focus on the problems ofilSRibnal 
minorities (even those of countries other than Yugoslavia). A scholarly 
research center is located there. 

The significant Muslim population in Bosnia and Herzegovina, offi- , 
dally 14 considered neither as a religious, ethnic, nor national minority but 
rather as a branch of the Southern Slavs, together with the Montenegrins, 
represents the "relatively indigenous nation." Housed in the Bosnian- 
Herzegovinian Academy of Science in Sarajevo is a research center for Muslim 
questions. Also in Sarajevo, the Espcrautist League of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
together with the Bosnian UNESCO Commission, engages in serious, 
scholarly research in the area of nationality rights and language policies. ,s This 
is accomplished with the assistance of internationally recognized experts from 



In Belgrade, the Center for Demographic Research, in conjunction with 
the publishing house Medjuna-rodna Politika, is engaged in researching ethno- 
poiitical and nationality-related questions. Furthermore, the Jugoslovenska 
Stvarnost, also in Belgrade, is involved with nationality questions. The Savez 
udruienja pravnika Jugoslavije of Belgrade and the Institute of Socio-Political 
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Science and Jurisprudence at the School of Law in Novi Sad should also be 
mentioned. 

Although the history departments of Yugoslavian universities pursue the 
history of nationality problems, and law faculties concern themselves with the 
legal aspects of public and international law with respect to the nationalities, 
systematic research is not pursued by the universities* The number of 
publications dealing with nationality questions is vast, but tendentious. Even 
basic works, published in the United States and Western Europe, dealing with 
the international aspect of nationality rights, such as those directly concerned 
with the problems of4he^ jaoveni^minorities in co un tries other than Yugo- 
slavia, are systematically suppressed. 1 * The only known r exception, and a 
model of objectivity, is a new work by Ernest Petrii. 17 , 

ROMANIA 

Since Romania is a multiethnic country, research in nationality* policies 
and nationality rights plays a significant fole. To be sure, on the part of the 
Communist party of Romania there t is the attempt to build a "Socialist 
Nation** 18 ethnic superstructure based on party ideology and patterned on the 
example of the USSR. According to the official party viewpoint, the first step 
toward a unified national state was taken when Romania became independent 
in 1877. During the 1 977 centennial celebration, this position was promulgated 
in conjunction with a strong anti-Habsburg and anti-Hungarian sentiment, all 
with disregard to historical facts. To be sure, the nationalities still receive 
attention, despite the fact that in the future there may be a fully integrated, 
even linguistically and ethnically unified Romanian nation in which the 
individual nationalities and ethnic groups (other than the Romanians) will 
cease to exist. These nationalities include the Hungarians, Germans, Serbians, 
and Ukrainians. According to the words of Nicolae Ceaugescu, a "unity 
between the Romanian people and other co-inhabiting nationalities* should 
become a reality through Marxist-Leninist brotherhood. Innate national senti- 
ments, especially those of the Germans and the Hungarians, are considered 
obsolescent and thus expendable. 

The foremost authority on nationalities in Romania is the Academy for 
■ Socio-political Sciences in Bucharest. Within the framework of this academy, 
as a direct result of a speech given on March 12, 1971, by Nicolae Ceau§escu, 
to the assembly of the Council on Workers of Hungarian Nationality, an 
institute was established which investigates special problems of coinhabiting 
nationalities. The workers* councils of ^he Hungarian, German, and Ukrainian 
nationalities have no particular scientific rbearch assignments to pursue, 
although the councils of the Hungarian and German workers, due to the 
dimension of these ethnic groups, play a certain role in assessing problems that 
may arise. To this end, plenary sessions of these councils are being held and 
corresponding publications are issued. 19 The Council on Cultural and Socialist 
Education includes members of the German and Hungarian minorities who 
serve in an advisory capacity on nationality matters. 

In states where minorities exist, instruction in the mother tongue is a pre- 
requisite to specializing in nationality research. Romania has a network of 
educational institutions with German as the language of instruction, including 
kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools, and girls* high schools 
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(Ordinance of the Ministry of Education and Instruction, No. 278/1973). 
During the 1977/78 school year, 692 school units and departments used the 
German language during regular daytime instruction, and two girls* secondary 
schools and three college preparatory schools utilized German as the language 
of instruction in their ni&ht courses. Some 13,712 children attended the 
German kindergartens, 39,662 the elementary schools, and 5,112 the high 
schools. There are also institutions with a classical-humanistic emphasis, 20 as 
well as one school with an agricultural-industrial curriculum, seven offering 
programs in mathematics/physics, one in fchiibiogy- and history, and one 
school specializing jn pedagogy. Romanian rnust_bc Jaugit^at ail levels, and 
certain subjects— Romanian histeryrl^graphy of the Romanian Socialist 
Republic, government and patriotism, economics and business law, 
etc.— must be T5tig|i^fexclusiveiy in Romanian. 23 

Similar numbers are reported for the Hungarian minority. This, too, is 
reported in the plenary sessions. Lately, more and more research work about 
the Magyars (Szekiers) abroad is being made known, some with absolute 
objectivity , as for example that of the London Minority Rights Group. 22 At 
the universities and other schools of higher education, instruction, too, is 
offered in the German and Magyar languages, which is the case at Babe§- 
~ ~>ai University in Cluj-Napoca, 

The Romanian Academy of Science is the leading authority on the history 
of the nationalities of Romania. Outside of Romania the Societas Academia 
Dacoromana in Munich can claim this role, with f its publication Acta 
Histarica. 23 



In Austria, various institutions and societies explore, at least partially, the 
topic of minorities in southeastern Europe. Among these is the Austrian Ost- 
und Sudostinstitut in Vienna, which gublishes the periodical &sterreichisehe 
Osthefte. The Forschungsinstitut fiir den Donauraum, which publishes the 
journal Der Donauraum f is sometimes mistaken for the Donaucurop&ische 
Institut because both are located in Vienna. The latter does not, however, deal 
with nationality problems but focuses on matters of economics. 

Austrian universities are involved in east European research, including 
research on the question of nationalities in the region cast and southeast of 
present-day Austria (Institut fiir Osterreichische Oeschichtsforschung an der 
Universitat Wien; Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Wien; Institut fiir Zeit- 
geschichte an der Universitat Salzburg). Also touching on this topic is the work 
done by 'the WissenschaftHche Kommission, which, in ^conjunction with the 
National Archives* investigates Austrian history from 1918 through 1938, with 
emphasis on the question of the ethnic groups in Rurgenland and Carinthia. At 
the University of Innsbruck, mor? attention is being given the history of the 
Italians in Trtntino, a region not included in cast-southeast-Europc. 

The topic of Carinthian Slovenes is dealt with by various scholarly estab- 
lishments of the minority group itself, above all by Slovenski Znanstveni 
Institut in Kiagenfurt/Ceiovec, where the beginnings of Slovenian scholarly 
research can be observed. 24 The Slovenian information center (Slovenski 
informacijski center -SIC) in Kiagenfurt/Ceiovec attempts to investigate the 
issues of the Carinthian minority. Moreover, the Institut fiir Slawistik at the 
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University of Graz has recently begun an extensive compilation on the 
Slovenian mother tongue in Carinthia. 

The Dom prdsvete v Tinjah (in Teinach/Tinjah), a Catholic cultural 
center with a pronounced ethnopolitical character, has issued a large number 
of publications, -religious as well as minority-political in scope. It also sponsors 
symposia with an accent on minority issues. 

The Miadje club in Klagenfurt publishes a literary magazine of the same 
name which frequently contains essays' related to the problem of the 
Carinthian Slovenes. Of the two leading Slovenian weekly newspapers, only 
the politically Left Slovenski ¥£Stnik of Klagenfurt regularly includes relevant 
" scholarly articles on questions about minority aridlmhority language issues, 
whereas Na£ Tednik, issued by the Christian People's Council, rarely, if ever, 
does so. 

The official historiography of Carinthia discourages any research on 
ethnic groups due to its rejection of Slovenian positions. The one exception is 
the work done by the University of Klagenfurt, a federal institution. The 
German-language press of the province has a predominantly anti-Slovenian 
orientation, ; 
, The Croats of Burgenland at the present do not have a scholarly, ethno- 
political institute, although there was an attempt in 1974 by the "Symposion 
Croaticon" to research their own identity. 25 Through the Hrvatsko Kuiturno 
DruStvo u Gradi&i (the Croatian Cultural Association of Burgenland) in 
Eisenstadt/^eljezno and the Hrvatski Akademski Klub (Croatian Academic 
Club) in Vienna, the Croats of Burgenland have made initial scholarly 
inquiries into the subject of ethnic- minorities. And the weekly newspaper ♦ 
Htvatske novine of Eisenstadt and Trausdorf/Trajstof has, since about 1978, 
been dealing with general ethnopolitical issues. The official historiography and 
the minority policy of the Burgenland are not receptive to the issues of the 
ethnic minorities, but are not necessarily hostile either. 

POLAND 

According to the official Polish view, there are no longer any ethnic or 
linguistic minorities in Poland since, as a result of the Warsaw Agreement 
between Poland and the Federal Republic of (Germany, those Germans who 
remained in Poland after the World War II population transfer were resettled 
in West Germany. 26 This official view has been refuted by Alfred Bohmann, a 
former official in the Foreign Ministry in Bonn, but estinm^i of the number 
of Germans still in Poland vary greatly (between I8O,Qp0tf>d 1.2 and as high 
as 1.8 million). Besides the Germans, Czechs also rc^uie in the Ol2a region. 
The number of Ukrainians is relatively high, although it would appear that the 
cession to the USSR of areas in the east, predominantly settled by Ukrainians 
(East Galicia; Volhynia, Brest-Litovsk), would have decreased their number 
significantly. Finally, mention must be made of the linguistic minorities of the 
Mazurs and the Kashubs in former East Prussia. 27 

Only a few "scholarly institutions examine topics related to ethnic 
minorities in Poland, namely: the Instytut Zachodni in Poznari, 28 and the 
instytut Slgski in Opole under the direction of J6£ef ByczRowski, a minority* 
specialist with rather pro-German views. The Geographic Institute of the 
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Polish Academy of Science (Geografii Poiskiej Akademii Nauk) ia Warsaw 
compiles data on linguistic minorities. 28 . 

BULGARIA 

Although the Danube makes up its northern boundary, Bulgaria 
traditionally is not included in the Danube region, but belongs to the Balkans. 1 
With Austria, and Hungary she had no conflicting territorial claims. Bulgaria, 
too, if one does not designate the Macedonians as an ethnic minority but as a 
branch of the Bulgarian Jiationianjrfficial stance of Bulgaria but unacknowl- 
— edged l>y both Yugoslavia and Greece), has a mimbeT^tcthiurand^l ^ 
minorities. Among these are the Aromanians, 30 the Pomaks, the Vlachs, and 
the Albanians. The once numerous Greeks and Turks in Bulgaria fell victim to 
mass repatriation and expulsion. Since Bulgarians still reside-m the Romanian 
Banat, the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences is the scholarly authority on this 
particular group, as the question on minorities is within the scope of its 
Etnografski Institut. 3 ' . 
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